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Art.  I.  Trnx^h  in  Ceorr^^  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient  Bahyloma§ 
&c.  kc.  During  tlic  Years  1817>  1818»  1819,  and  18‘i0. 

Sir  Robert  Kcr  Porter.  With  numerous  Engravings.  In  Two 
Volumes.  4to.  Vol.  1.  pp.  xxiv,  7'20.  London.  1821. 

Tills  voltiine  terminates  with  the  Author's  jonrney  through 
Persia  Proper.  A  second,  not  yet  publishetl,  is  to  com¬ 
prehend  Hahylonia,  Kourdistan,  and  the  countries  of  the  em¬ 
pire  which  occupied  so  important  a  space  in  the  old  histones 
of  the  East.  r  v 

In  the  former  series  of  this  Review,  the  First  Journey  of  Mr« 
Morier  was  noticed  in  terms  of  strong  commendation.  Persia 
VIS  then  ground  almost  untrodden  by  the  living  race  of  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  and  its  manners,  its  moral  and  social  liabitudesi  the 
nomments  scattered  over  its  territory,  attesting  its  ancient 
trindcur  aiul  early  civilization,  its  gaudy  and  embellished  lite-. 
niiiro,  received  ample  illustration  at  the  hands  of  a  person 
whose  a(*coniplislinuM)ts  and  official  rank  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
thetavk.  'I'liat  wc  have  not  yet  devoted  an  article  to  the  Se¬ 
cond  .lourney  of  this  Traveller,  has  been,  chiefly,  because  the 
^ame  roiit(‘  was  traced,  the  same  customs  delineated,  the  same 
^ulijecls  investigated,  while  the  freshness  and  grace  of  no¬ 
velty  were  wanting  to  recommend  it.  We  deem  it,  however, 
^otjust  to  remark,  that  it  abounds  with  ingenious  and  learned 
f^|»ositions  of  scriptural  and  profane  history,  with  topics  of  the 
biithest  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  the  most  useful  iuforma- 
to  the  general  reader. 

Among  the  recent  descriptions  of  Persia  roust  also  be  classed 
the  (loographical  Memoir  of  Mr.  Kinneir,  and  the  second  vo- 
lotnc  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History,  which  is  occupied  with  a 
minute  account  of  the  country,  people,  religious  opinions,  and 
^'«l  manners  of  Persia,  and  which,  though  unskilfully  arraogrf, 
t^onvpyH  ixevr  and  striking  notices,  not  to  be  found  in  the  earlisr 
accounts  of  Chardin,  Le  Urim,  and  Niebuhr.  But  whila  ws 
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Iiavo  no  reason  to  hineiU  the  scantiness  of  information  relttive 
to  Persia,  wc  are  by  no  means  oppressed  with  its  superabun- 
dance  ;  and  we  were  pleaseti  wlien  a  new  work  on  the  sioie 
subje<*t  was  aniiouneod  from  so  dilii^ent  a  traveller  and  so  accurate 
an  artist  as  Sir  Uohort  Ker  Porter.  We  hoped  (loo  fondly 
indeed)  that  time,  and  the  critical  rel)ukes  which  his  former  in- 
teU  into  Itiissia  and  Sweden  had  encountered,  would  Ime 
pruned  the  luxuriances,  and  healed  the  atlectations  of  his  diction, 
and  that  fully  impressed  with  tlie  gravity  of  his  subject,  be 
wouhl  have  imparted  in  a  contlensed  form,  the  ri'sults  of  bit 
laborious  investigations  concerning  the  most  interesting  country 
hi  the  world. 

We  are  not  attachini:^  an  undue  im|>ortance  to  Persit,  in 
nsin^  this  phrase.  Once,  the  mistress  of  the  I'lastern  world,— 
the  subveiior  of  Habylon  and  Kj^ypt,— the  restorer  of  Jerusilen, 
—the  invader  successively  and  victim  of  (iret'ce ; — one  of  lb# 
most  familiar  examples,  also,  in  our  youthful  studios,  of  tl)e  in¬ 
stability  of  luiinun  afliurs,  the  insecurity  of  thrones  and  king¬ 
doms,  the  virtues  by  which  empires  are  founded,  and  the  ctu^ 
whidi  hasten  their  dissolution  ; — a  nation  so  consecrated  by  bit- 
toric  recollections,  and  so  eminent  in  civil  and  military  virtue, 
must  ever  lie  interesiinji^  to  a  liberal  curiosity.  Nor  is  it  to  ibe 
great  transactions  of  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  only,  that  Pmia 
owes  her  iiii|M)rtancc.  At  a  later,  but  hy  no  means  less  bte- 
resting  era,  she  is  ennobled  by  tin;  proud  distinction  of  oppo¬ 
sing  tlie  ambition  of  Home,  and  clieckiiig  the  strong  and  swell¬ 
ing  tide  of  her  domination.  Kveii  the  palsying  inllufiioe  of 
Mohammetlunism  did  not  reduce  her  to  insignificance:  slie  still 
remained  the  bulwark  of  CMiristeiulom  against  the  Turk.  Aad 
even  now,  scarcely  breathing  as  she  is,  after  a  century  of  misrule 
ami  calamity,  with  a  dissipated  strength,  and  a  disunited  empire, 
the  Musi'oviie  protectors  of  (ieorgia,  and  the  Hritish  conquiTors 
of  India,  are  glad  to  sue,  hy  costly  and  distant  embassies,  tb* 
favour  of  Imt  kings  at  'I'ehrnun  and  Cauhiil. 

Yielding  to  a  dt*sire  which  he  had  long  felt  of  travelling  to 
Persia  across  a  range  of  countries  memorable  in  sacreil  tiul 
|wofane  history,  our  Author  left  St.  Petershurgh  in  August 
IK17,  for  Dilessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  embark  (be 
I  %MiHlatilinoj>le,  and  to  procis'd  to  Persia.  But  at  Odessa,  tbe 
intflligmce  ot  tlie  plague,  which  then  raged  in  the  Turkish  ct- 
pkal,  delerrcil  him  Iroiii  prost'cuting  his  projenied  route,  and  b* 
deieriiiined  on  enWring  that  country  over  the  mountains  of 
CaiicnsiiH.  We  arc  favouretl  with  a  short  account  of  Odrt*i 
and  of  Nicolaiefl',  whicli,  with  Kherson  and  Sebastopol,  was 
fouadcil  by  the  celebrated  Potemkin.  At  the  dock-yard  of 
NicolaieD,  Sir  HolM-rt  thus  moraliies  chi  an  insect  said  to^^ 
dreadfully  injurious  to  the  shipping  of  Uic  Black  Sea. 
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*  A  dock-yard  has  been  established  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
to£uJ,  for  building  sliips  of  war.  Indeed,  an  arsenal  of  this  kindi 
ind  to  be  constantly  at  work  too,  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  navy  on 
these  shores;  for  the  Black  Sea  possesses  a  neculiarity  more  hostile 
to  iL<  rieets  than  the  guns  of  the  most  formidable  enemy, — nodiing 
more  than  a  worm !  But  the  progress  of  that  worm  is  as  certain  and 
at  iwif^  as  the  running  grains  of  an  hour-glass.  It  preys  on  the  ship*i 
bottom,  and  when  once  it  has  established  itself,  nothing  tliut  has  yet 
been  discovered  can  stop  its  ravages.  Even  coppered  vessels  are  ul* 
timitely  rendered  useless,  when  any  small  opening  aduiita  the  perlior 
ration  of  tliis  subtle  little  creature.'  Vol.  1.  p.  12* 

We  have  extracted  this  passage, -^the  simple  fact  of  ilie  graea 
timber  employed  in  ship-building  from  the  forests  of  the  Ukraino, 
being  liable  to  a  destructive  insect,  thus  ushered  to  the  reader  in 
the  pomj)  and  prodigality  of  sentimental  descriplioii, — as  a 
iaai|deot  that  unfortunate  passion  for  amplification  with  tvhioli 
Sir  Robert  has  so  fre()ucntly  exercised  our  paUence^  as  we  have 
tnveiled  through  his  volume.  i 

We  forgive  him  for  indulging  it  as  he  approached  the  tomb  of 
Howard  on  the  road  to  Kherson  ;  for  we  would  nut  sliut  the 
dTudons  of  a  virtuous  sensibility  over  the  tomb  of  that  unwearied 
friend  of  humanity  ;  and  much  us  we  object  to  the  taste,  we  fully 
commend  (he  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  passage. 

*  The  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  I  approached  the  hill, 
in  the  bosom  of  which  the  dust  of  my  revered  countryman  reposesso 
fir  from  his  native  land.  No  one  that  has  not  experienced  **  the  heart 
of  •  stranger'*  in  a  distant  country,  can  imagine  the  feelings  which 
aalden  a  man  while  standing  on  such  a  s|>ot.  It  is  well  known  that 
Howard  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  humanity ;  having  caught  a  contagious 
fivfr  from  some  wretched  prisoners  ut  Kherson,  to  whose  extreme 
K^lie  WU8  administering  his  charity  and  his  consolations.  Admiral 
fntstmun,  a  worthy  Briton  in  the  Russian  service,  who  was  his  iutimutc 
fntod,  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  erected  over  his  rcruains 
tbc  monument,  which  is  now  a  sort  of  shrine  to  all  travellers,  whethpr 
from  Britain  or  foreign  countries.  It  is  an  obelisk  of  wliitisli  stone, 
efficiently  liigli  to  he  conspicuous  at  several  miles*  distance.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands,  may  be  about  three  wersts  out  of  the  direct  road, 
ttd  has  a  little  village  and  piece  of  water  ut  its  base.  The  whole  is 

wersts  from  Kherson,  and  forms  a  pictures(]ue  os  well  as  interest¬ 
ing  object.  The  evening  having  closed  when  1  arrived  at  the  tomb,  I 
oould  not  distinguish  its  inscription  ;  but  the  name  of  Howard  would 
be mfiicient  eulogy.  At  Kherson  1  learned  that  tha  present  emperor 
bnnadopted  tlie  plans  which  the  great  philanthropist  formerly  gave  .iu 
to  the  tlien  existing  govci  nmuiit,  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  the  uri- 
*oocii.  Such  is  the  only  monument  he  would  have  desircnl,  and  it 
^commemorate  his  name  for  ever;  while  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
pyramids  is  forgotten— -so  much  more  imperishable  in  the  greatness  of 
goodness,  than  the  greatness  of  power!*  Vol.  I.  pp.  I.'i,  16. 

living  Uic  b'Aiikb  of  the  lngoule(%,  our  Author  procoeded 
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Kiastwarcl  over  a  dreary  step|>e,  \%here  he  observed  innumertbla 
tumtdi  scattered  over  an  expanse  to  the  turtliest  strtMcIi  of 
'I'hey  are  declared  hy  Herodotus  to  have  been  rej^ular  placet  of 
interment  lor  \^liole  nations  and  tril)es  of  ancient  Scythia.  Jmir. 
neyiiu' onward,  their  route  lay  throu^^li  the  country  of  the  Coi- 
sacks.  It  was  a  uniform  cheerless  waste,  destitute  alike  of  bu- 
man  and  vei^etahle  life,  broken  oidy  by  i^roupes  of  thistles  six 
or  seven  feet  hi^li.  'I'he  magnificent  Don  (the 'I'anais  of  the 
ancients)  tiows  thromjjh  tin*  country  for  more  than  a  thousind 
wersts,  and  tlischari^es  itself  into  the  sea  of  AxolV  at  its  eastern 
extremity.  Its  banks  abound  in  timber,  which  hein^  thrown  into 
the  river,  lloats  safely  down  to  St.  Demetry,  wliereit  isexjiorted 
to  Odessa  and  other  ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Uostow,  it 
was  not  quite  a  day’s  journt‘y  to  reach  New  IVherkask,  the* 
new  capital  of  the  Donskoy  country,  and  honoured  by  the  reii- 
deuce  of  the  illustrious  Count  Platoll’.  Here  Sir  Kol>ert  learned, 
that  the  .\ttamau  was  at  his  summer  residence  two  miles  distant, 
where  he  was  welcomed  as  an  old  acquaintance  (our  Author  w 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Prince  Seherhaton*)  hy  the  venc* 
rahle  chieftain,  and  received  with  the  most  hospitable  greeting. 

‘  Next  morning  ('ount  Platotf  called  upon  me  to  sec  how  hU  hoi* 
pitable  orders  had  been  fullilled.  'I'hc  hurry  of  spirits  wliich  followed 
the  meeting  of  the  day  before,  having  now  subsided  with  us  both,  1 
observed  him  more  calmly ;  and,  while  in  discourse,  I  could  not  but 
remark  to  myself,  with  foreboding  regret,  tlic  dirtercnce  between  h’» 
present  appearanre,  and  the  vigemrof  his  frame  even  so  late  ai  tbf 
year  when  he  was  my  guest  at  St.  I’ctersburgh.  The  destroy¬ 

ing  cHects  of  the  campaign  t>f  1S12,  were  now  too  apparent  inhb 
countenance  andtigure;  but  liis  mind  continued  unimpaired,  and  etch 
succeetiing  hour  i  passed  in  bis  society  increased  my  veneration  for  its 
powers,  lie  took  me  to  dine  with  him  at  his  bouse  in  Tcherkaik, 
whither  be  was  going  to  inspect  the  preparations  he  had  ordered  for 
welcoming  his  Imperial  Highness. 

‘  'fhe  hour  ot  dinner,  in  this  country”,  is  generally  two.  o'clock; 
Iwit  Count  Platotf  ubvays  dined  at  tive,  or  sometimes  a  little  l*Ut- 
*rhe  manner  of  serving  the  repast,  ditfers  in  nothing  from  the  styled 
Mo8C<»w.  excepting  that  more  wine  is  drank.  The  wines  most  in  uit. 
came  from  the  (Jreek  islands  ;  vet  his  excellency  boasts  his  own  red 
and  while  champaigne  of  the  Don,  which,  when  old,  are  hardly  in¬ 
terior  to  the  wines  ot  that  name  in  France.  1  drank  at  the  Attanaii’* 
table  nnoiher  sort  of  red  w’ine  as  excellent  as  any  from  Bourdcaux*  h 
i»  made  by  a  tamily  ot  (.iermans,  whom  his  excellency  brought  fro® 
the  Rhine.  And,  from  these  specimens,  I  have  little  doubt  that  wore 
the  like  culture  of  the  grape,  and  similar  treatment  of  the  juice  wbeo 
presaed  from  the  fruit,  pursued  throughout  the  country,  the  Dooiko^. 
▼ineyarfis  would  produce  wines  that  might  rival,  not  only  Uu®*  •* 
If  recce,  but  of  France  and  (Jermany.’  Vol.  1.  p.  ‘/7,  ‘28. 
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it  about  ton  years  atjo.  All  Kiirope  riii^  with  his  military  fame : 
in  hi?*  o'vn  country,  he  is  (he  father  of  his  people.  The  reader 
will  be  pleased  at  the  ra|>id  progress  of  this  capital,  which  will 
retuiml  him  of  the  infancy  of  Dulo’s  city  in  V^irgil. 

*  Miratur  niolem  iii^neas,  inagalia  quondam; 

Miratur  portas,  strepitumque,  el  strata  viarum.* 

Among  other  judicious  inoasiires,  PlatolV  has  cs(ablislie<t  a 
school.  Hut  the  niiniher  of  its  scholars  are  at  preacuit  only  thirty - 
six,  for  (his  warlike  people  care  little  for  the  cmhellishniriits  of 
life,  or  (he  reiineiuents  of  learning.  A  Cossack  linds  his  own 
irms,  clothing,  and  horse.  When  on  service,  the  Kmperor  al¬ 
lows  each  man  one  ration  and  donhie  for  his  horse.  In  tlie  caiu- 
yiign  of  |H|2,  all  the  popniation  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
cillrd  out,  and  fifty  thousand  are  computed  to  have  .fallen. 
Tlie(|uuta  which  this  branch  of  the  Cossack  nation  furnishes  to 
Russia,  is  about  eighty  regiments,  mimheriiig  from  five  hundred 
to  MX  hniulred  men.  That  of  the  Attamuii,  which  is  the  e/ite 
of  the  country,  is  twelve  hundred  men. 

On  (he  loth  of  Septendier,  a  visit  was  unnuuneed  from  his 
Im}MTial  lliglmoss  tlu‘(iraiid  Duke  iMichael.  lie  was  received 
witli  due  CLM'emonials  hy  Piatol]',  of  which  (he  chief  is  the  ciisto- 
miry  jircsent  of  broad  and  salt  on  a  magniliceiit  salver  of  gold, 
file  bustle  of  this  scene  being  over,  tSir  Robert  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  <h‘parture.  Nor  was  ills  venerable  host  unmindful 
of  the  arrangements  that  speed  the  parting  guest,  for  he  pro¬ 
vided  uur  Traveller  with  every  thing  (hat  could  administer  to 
liis  coiiifoi  t  and  safety  till  he  could  reach  Tillis,  the  terminatiou 
of  the  Kussiun  jurisdiction.  From  the  brow  of  a  very  steep 
iiiil,  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Caucasus  first  burst  upon  Ills 
view. 

*No  pen  can  express  the  emotion,' says  he,  ‘which  the  sudden  burst 
of  thid  sublime  range  excited  in  my  mind.  1  had  seen  almost  all  the 
vildestand  most  gigantic  chains  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  none  gave 
ine  an  idea  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  that  1  now  contemplated. 
This  jkTincd  nature’s  bulwark  between  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of 
•hia.  Llhorus,  miiungst  whose  rocks  tradition  rc|)orts  Prometheus  to 
bare  been  chained,  stood,  clad  in  primeval  snuw’s,  a  world  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  itself,  towering  above  all,  its  white  and  radiant  summits 
minpling  with  the  heavens  ;  while  the  pale  and  countless  heads  of  the 
subordinate  range,  high  in  themselves,  but  far  beneath  its  altitude, 
stretched  along  the  horizon,  till  lost  to  sight  in  the  soft  fleeces  of  the 
douds.  Several  rough  and  Imge  masses  of  black  rock  rose  from  the 
‘ntermodiute  plain  :  their  size  was  mountainous,  but  being  viewed 
j)rar  the  mighty  Caucasus,  and  compared  with  them,  they  appeared 
little  more  than  hills ;  yet  the  contrast  was  fine,  their  dark  brows 
giving  greater  effect  to  the  dazzling  summits  which  towered  above 
tbim.  Poets  hardly  feign  when  they  talk  of  the  genius  of  a  place. 
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I  know  not  who  could  behold  Caucasus,  and  not  feel  the  spirit  of 
its  sublime  solitudes  awing  liis  soul.*  pp.  44- — 5. 

Sir  Robert  takes  notice  of  the  kindness  with  which  foreigners 
more  especially  Kn;j;lishinen,  arc  received,  when  they  travel  in 
the  Hnssi  in  empire.  Having  crossed  the  Ro<lronina,  the  plaio 
extended  itself  before  him.  'I'lic  road  lay  through  a  steep  tod 
diiVicuU  ravine,  'riie  spot  bore  no  inviting  imnie,  being  cilled) 
from  the  frcipient  occurrence  of  robbery  and  murder,  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Thieves.  lie  arrived  at  Mo/dock,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ti*rek,  bis  first  step  into  .\sia,  on  tlie  30th  of  Scpteinber, 
(().  S.)  without  diMister.  At  (Sregoropolis,  Ixung  furnished  ahh 
an  escort  of  twelve  (\>ssaeks,  be  set  forth  on  bis  way  to  Wlady* 
Caiicasiis,  which  he  reached  after  a  journey  of  tweiily-t«iQ 
wersts.  Here,  having  joined  a  convoy  of  nicrclianls,  they  let 
out  umlcr  an  escort  of  forty  soldiers  and  a  few  Cossacks,  hivui| 
received  strict  injunctions  from  the  commander  of  the  fort,  to 
kei*p  (dose  together,  for  the  road  was  beset  with  banditti. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  either  an  abridgement  orananalyik 
of  our  Traveller’s  journey  over  the  narrow  and  steep  defiles  of 
Caucasus,  referring  those  of  our  readers  who  are  enamoured  of 
pictiin'sqtte  description,  and  have  an  appetite  for  hair-breadth  es* 
capes,  to  the  work  itself:  the  engraving  of  the  Pass  at  De- 
rial  on  the  river  Tert'k,  will  convey  to  tlndr  imaginations  ic 
tame  or  inadequnte  idea  of  its  horrors. — Titlis,  the  cajiUil  of 
IfeorgiH,  isilistant  from  St.  l\‘tershurgh  2627  wersts;  its  lati¬ 
tude  is  4P  45'.  It  was  founded  by  the  Tzar  Lie wvang,  who 
Was  nttnicled  to  (he  spot  by  the  fame  of  its  warm  springs,  'fbe 
|)tihlic  baths  are  the  daily  resort  of  both  sexes.  The  water  a 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  its  heat  is  from  15  to  16  degrees 
of  Reaumur. 

*  Within  tliCHC  twenty  years,  the  higher  ranks  of  the  inhabhanti  of 
Tiflis  Imvc  gradually  lost  much  of  their  Asiatic  manners;  and  itwii 
a  change  to  he  expected,  from  their  constant  intercourse  with  the 
civil  and  military  omciTs  of  the  European  empire,  to  which  they  hsi 
become  a  people.  Such  changes  are  not  always  at  their  earliest 
projicrly  uivlerstood  by  the  persons  who  adopt  them  ;  hen(!e,  naliow 
who  have  bei'n  long  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  wlien  they  first  break  fro* 
their  chains,  usually  mistake  licence  for  liberty  ;  and,  in  like  maaaer, 
the  fair  inmates  of  an  Eastern  harem,  when  first  allowed  to  sitew  tkek 
iaccs  to  oilnT  men  than  their  hushauds,  may,  perhaps,  be  excused,  if 
tliey  think  that  the  veil  of  modesty  can  no  longer  be  of  any  «**• 
Amongst  the  lower  orders  in  Titlis,  the  effect  of  European  oo»* 
pantonship  has  been  yet  more  decided.  Owing  to  the  numbcrirf 
Hiissian  soldit*rs,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  liecn  (luartered  • 
their  lionst*s,  the  customary  lin<^  of  separation  in  those  houses  cook 
TK)  longer  he  preserved  ;  and  their  owmers  uere  obliged  to  submit  •• 
the  necessity  of  their  wives  being  seen  by  their  stranger  guests.  Tbt 
morals  of  A  Noldicr,  with  regard  to  women,  are  prfdom  rigid  ; 
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(hese  gentlemen,  not  making  an  excqtUon  to  tha  rule,  made  the  beat 
af  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  occasional  absence  of  the 
buibands,  to  eradicate  all  remains  of  female  reserve,  and  its  sacred 
(iofoestic  consequences,  from  the  characters  of  their  ignorant  but 
prtur  wives.  When  the  women  walk  abroad,  they  still  so  ibr  retaia 
the  old  custom  of  concealment,  as  to  wear  its  costume ;  and  we  sea 
than  tripping  along,  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  the  large  Asiatic 
veil,  called  a  chadre  ;  and,  wlien  any  of  these  females  happen  to  be 
lundlng  at  the  doors,  without  this  safeguard,  I  must  doihem  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  say,  that  1  have  seen  more  than  one  retreat  hastily  into  the 
house,  on  observing  herself  to  be  attentively  looked  at  by  a  roan. 
The  beauty  of  the  Georgian  women  cannot  be  disputed  ;  having  fine 
dark  large  eyes,  very  regular  features,  and  a  pleasing  mild  expression 
of  countenance  ;  and  from  these  characteristics  being  general,  if  there 
beany  thing  in  physiognomy,  we  must  conclude  that  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  sweet-tempered  and  amiable.  The  dress  of  tlie  higher  ranks  is 
splendid,  and  carefully  adjusted;  but  tlic  lower  order  of  females,  not- 
irithsUnding  tliey  share  the  same  taste  for  tlic  ceremonies  of  the  bath, 
and  regularly  go  through  them  all,  wear  clothes  which  seldom  make 
acquaintance  with  soap  or  water ;  consequently  they  appear  often  In 
figs,  and  always  in  dirt.*  pp.  12*2 — 3. 

The  (own  docs  not  appear  to  have  undergone  much  aUeratioa 
since  it  was  visited  by  Cbardin.  Upon  all  occasions,  Sir  Robert 
appears  the  ‘  elegans  formarum  spectator,^  We  have  a  minute 
dc^riplion  of  the  dresses  of  the  Georgian  women. 

*  A  bandeau  round  the  forehead,  richly  set  with  brilliants  and 
other  costly  stones,  confines  a  couple  of  black  tresses,  which  luuig 
down  on  each  side  of  a  face  beautiful  by  nature,  as  its  features  toa- 
tify,  but  so  cased  in  enamel,  that  not  a  trace  of  its  original  texture  can 
be  seen  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  surface  is  rendei^  so  stiff  by  its 
ptioted  exterior,  that  nut  a  line  shews  a  particle  of  animation,  except¬ 
ing  the  eyes;  which  arc  large,  dark,  liquid,  and  full  of  a  mild  lus¬ 
tre,  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  lovely,  by  the  shade  of  long  black 
Itfhcs,  and  the  regularity  of  the  arched  eye-brow.  A  silken  shawl- 
like  veil  depends  from  the  bandeau.  Bowing,  off  the  shoulders,  down 
the  back ;  while  a  thin  gauze  handkercliief  is  fastened  beneath  the 
cliin,  binding  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  descending  as  low  as  the 
hofom,  where  it  ties  over  the  rest  of  the  garments ;  shewing,  through 
it*  light  roedium,  the  golden  necklaces  and  other  jewellery  which  de¬ 
corate  the  vest,  lliis  latter  piece  of  raiment  is  usually  made  of  rel- 
or  silk  richly  embroidered,  covering  the  bosom  and  entire  walsL 
A  close  gown  of  brocade,  with  sleeves  to  the  wrist,  and  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  long  skirt,  devolving  on  the  ground  all  round.  Is  put  over  the 
^cst;  but  left  open  in  front,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  waist.  The 
•hole  is  then  confined  with  a  fine  Kashmt-^e  shawl.  The  sleeves  of 
the  gown  are  open  in  front  of  the  arm,  but  closed  at  pleasure  by  little 
piae-applc-shaped  gold  buttons  and  loops.  Over  all  this,  ^  in  cold 
•eaihcr  (which  was  the  season  in  which  I  saw  these  ladies)  is  added 
the  oiniah,  or  short  pelisse,  of  gold  brocade  lined  with  fur ;  it  flows 
louse  lo  the  figure*  with  wide  slcevca ;  is  o|>cn  in  front,  reaching  only 
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a  little  below  the  knees :  and  has  a  superb,  as  well  os  comfortabU  I 
pcarancc.  However,  when  the  fair  (ieorgians  sit  or  stand  togethw,  I 
in  this  gorgeous  apparel,  the  inflexible  stiflhess  of  their  position,  ^  I 
total  absence  of  motion  in  features  or  complexion,  give  them  tl^  ef.  I 
feet,  rather  of  large  waxen  iimiges,  w  hich  open  and  shut  their  tjn  I 
by  mechanical  ingenuity,  than  that  of  living,  breathing,  lovely  women.*  I 

pp.  135-6.  I 

The  avalanches  of  tlie  Caucasus  are  as  dreadful  and  calaoi.  I 
louaas  those  of  the  Alps.  The  inhahitants  calculate  on  a  viti.  I 
tation  of  this  kind  once  in  seven  or  nine  years.  They  arc  not  I 
peculiar  to  the  winter  season,  hut  happen  whenever,  hy  the  power  I 
of  the  sun  or  the  weight  of  the  snow,  the  masses  are  disensn^l^  I 
from  their  hold. on  the  mountain.  Of  an  awful  calamity  of  tkh  I 
kind,  which  took  place  in  November  I'^IV,  our  Author  givci  i  I 
description.  I 

*  The  pale  sumiult  of  the  mountain  Kusibeck,  on  the  side  wlikh  I 
shelves  dow  n  into  a  dark  valley  between  Derial  and  the  village  which  I 
bears  the  mountain's  name,  had  been  seen  abruptly  to  move.  Into  I 
instawt  It  was  launched  forward  ;  and  nothing  w  as  now  beheld  for  the  I 
shaken  snow  and  dreadful  over-shadowing  of  the  falling  dcstruclioo. 
The  noise  that  accompanied  it,  was  tlie  most  stunning,  bursting,  tod 
rolling  onward,  of  all  that  must  make  death  certain.  As  the  avalanche 
rushed  on,  liuge  masses  of  rock,  rifted  from  the  mountain’s  iMc, 
were  driving  before  it ;  and  the  snows  and  ice  of  centuries,  pouriog 
down  in  immense  shattered  forms  and  rending  heaps,  fell,  like  ih: 
fall  of  an  earthquake;  covering  from  human  eye,  villages,  valleyi, 
and  people  !  What  an  awful  moment,  when  all  was  still! — wlicn  thf 
dreadful  cries  of  man  ami  beast  were  heard  no  more ;  and  the  irc-  j 
mendous  avalanche  lay  u  vast,  motionless,  white  shroud  on  all  around 
*  The  magnitude  of  the  destruction  will  readily  be  comprehended, 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  depth  of  the  snow,  which  thus  rolled 
downwards  in  sight  of  the  appalled  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  was  full 
twenty-eight  fathoms,  that  is,  1S6  feet ;  and  its  extent  more  ihaniix 
wersts,  or  four  miles,  English.  It  immediately  blocked  up  ihecounc 
ol  the  I  erek,  whose  obstructed  waters,  beating  up  in  immense  billowi, 
foaming  and  raging  against  this  strange  impediment,  seemed,  at  times, 
ready  to  over-ton  it;  hut,  still  repelled  by  the  tirmnefs  and  height d 
tlie  snow,  it  fell  hack  on  its  bed  witli  a  roaring  that  proclaim^  thf 
dreadful  scene  to  a  vast  distance.  The  overcharged  waters  ihsa 
formed  ihenkH  ives  into  a  lake,  w  hich  spread  down' the  whole  vallq» 
on  the  river-side  of  its  tremendous  barrier  ;  thus  completely  barriag 
all  communication  wiili  Wlady  Caucasus.  Nearly  t waive  dip 
cliDscd,  before  the  river  had  sapped  its  w’ay*  through  so  immeose  • 
body  of  consolidated  snow  ;  but  when  it  did  make  an  opening,  its  flood* 
and  furv,  and  devastating  consequences,  fell  not  far  short  of  the 
dreadful  ruin  occasioned  by  the  cause  of  its  obstruction.  Bridges, 
foru,  every  thing  contiguous  to  iu  path,  were  washed  away  in  the  tot- 
aot.’  PP-  Hh — I  IT. 
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ll  is  to  llic  possession  of  Georgia  hy  Russia,  that  traveUrfs 
ire  indehtetl  for  (he  comparative  security  in  whidi  they ’tnay 
triversc  the  whole  country  from  the  hanks  of  the  Don  to  thcfiiN 
ihest  shores  of  the  Kur.  Our  Traveller  departs  from  Titlis, 
iH)t  without  dedicating  a  pa^e  of  his  ponderous  quarto  to  a^vcf- 
hose  pane^^yric  on  (ienerul  Yarmolloir,  the  governor-general 
of  the  ))rovince,  for  the  liberality  and  mildness  of  ids  ud- 
luuiistrutiou.  He  visits  the  ruins  of  Anni,  one  of  the  iilifcieiit 
capitals  of  Armenia,  and  now  a  few  miles  within  the  Turktsli 
Inuitier.  Hut  we  cannot  compliment  him  upon  the  distinctness 
ol  Ills  delineations  ;  for  the  fear  of  banditti  ina<le  him  imfratient 
to  leave  a  spot,  to  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  journey. 
In  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  however,  which  was  very 
lir^e,  and  in  which  no  liviup^  beinejs  except  themselves  si'cmed 
breathini',  (hey  saw  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kina;s  of  Armenia, 
which  is  of  immense  extent,  and  superbly  decorated  with  highly 
wrought  sculpture  and  mosaic  pavements.  Anni  and  other 
flourishini:^  cities  were  literally  swept  away  nearly  five  buiulroil 
years  ai;o  by  an  overwhelming  horde  of  Tartai's.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  were  murdered  ;  and  of  the  remainder, 
some  tied  into  Turkey,  otlnns  across  the  Caucasus,  where  tlit;y 
rstablislied  on  the  Don  the  present  city  of  Nackchivan. 

Mount  Ararat,  as  might  he  expected,  calls  forth  from  our  Au¬ 
thor  inncli  verbal  description.  its  height  has  been  never 
accurately  ascertained,  Sir  Robert  gravely  tells  us,  having  already 
informed  us,  that  no  litimun  foot  ever  reached  its  summit^  jBut 
Captain  Monteitlicommimicated  to  him  several  trigonouictrical 
observations  nnule  at  Krivun,of  which  the  results  are,.  t>i,U00 
yards  from  (hat  place  to  the  highest  point  of  the  lofilesiluvui,  and 
to  the  minor  head,  55,000.  These  heads  are  called  Littieiaud 
fireat  Ararat,  and  are  l‘2,000  yards  asunder.  Sir  Robert  conjec¬ 
tures,  that  the  Ark  rested  in  the  space  between  these  licadli,  and 
not  on  (lie  top  of  either*, — an  ingenious  conjecture,  biit^  like 
many  other  theories  of  the  same  kind,  wholly  unsupported  by 
data.  There  is  a  considerable  expenditure  of  words  to  shew 
the  impossibility  of  ascending  their  stimniits.  The  single  word 
iotccessihlc  might  have  conveyed  the  idea  to  any  ^‘ad«r  who 
was  aware  that  they  are  covered  with  snow  and  icc.  lie  cuui- 
bits,  however,  very  properly,  the  notion  idly  entertained  by  many 
travellers,  of  its  having  once  been  a  volcano :  regisiorti  hiive 
hern  kept  for  eight  hundred  years  at  the  inoiiaHlery  of  Ekob- 
mai-adzin  (generally  spelt  Etmiatxin),  of  tlic  geiienl  mjqiear- 
•nces  of  the  mountain,  in  which  no  notice  of  any  ernptioti  H  to 
be  found.  ’  ** 

The  wcatlicr  was  mild  and  pleasant  notwithstanding  (he  season 
uf  the  year.  Winter  hardly  sets  in  till  January,  and  the  irter- 
-'•ry  not  uncommonly  stands  at  It' to  degrees  of  Reaumur. 
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From  this  honpitahle  content,  our  Traveller  directed  lin  courn 
due  East  towards  the  province  of  Erivan,  one  of  the  most  farttU 
districts  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  kind  patriarch  had 
on  the  hacks  of  his  cuttle  an  ample  store  of  wine ;  and*  in  ooa* 

‘  sequence,*  says  Sir  Robert,  ‘  so  lom^  an  it  laHtodf  1  could  not 
>  taste  its  refreshment  without  some  tl^ratefiil  remembrance  of  the 
*  fair  and  bounteous  plains  of  Ararat.*  An  inj^enuoiis  eonfesfioa, 
coiuprebcndin^,  we  fear,  much  of  that  philosophy  which  is  prio- 
tisedin  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  w  here  the  reminiscences  o( 
kindness  and  friendship  are  too  apt  to  fade  w  ith  the  "ood  cheer 
that  (^ave  birth  to  them  1  lie  arrived  at  Erivan,  the  capital,  oa 
the  21st  of  NovembcT,  and  he  a»:ain  exercises  his  inj^enuity  oi 
the  orif^in  of  its  name,  assi^nins:  it  to  Ervandiis,  an  Armenia 
king  sixty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era  ; — n  hazardous  con¬ 
jecture,  for  it  would  puzzle  a  much  more  learned  inquirer  tha 
'Sir  Robc'rt,  to  establish  any  fact  in  the  Persian  history  upon 
clear  and  incontrovertible  grounds,  prior  to  Ardisbeer  or  Ar- 
tuxerxes,  the  restorer  of  the  Persian  dynasty  about  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  The  (ireek  and  Roman  historians  irt 
Ailent  u|K)n  the  point,  and  the  native  Persian  history  anterior 
to  that  fMTiod,  is  a  confused  mass  of  fable^  wholly  destitute  of 
chronological  light. 

At  Ardashir,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  ancient  Arroenii, 
the  extent  of  the  ruins  attest  its  former  greatness.  At  present, 
it  seems  the  grave,  not  of  the  peo])le  only,  but  of  houses,  tem¬ 
ples,  palaces,  lying  in  death- like  entombment.  Tabreez  (Tie- 
ris)  is  in  lat.  88*^4'  and  in  long.  40^  It  is  the  residence  of 
Abbas  Mirza,  the  heir  apparent,  and  the  capital  of  Aderbijan,* 
(by  Sir  Robert  Porter  sj>elt  Azerbijan,)  of  which  province  his 
Royal  Highness  is  governor.  The  city  has  been  twice  destroyed 
during  the  last  century  by  earthquakes. 

«  Tabrecz  has  been  re-fortified  lately,  by  order  of  the  Prince,  tad, 
accordingly,  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall,  protected  by  towers  and 
bastions,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  deep  dry  ditch.  The  whole  em¬ 
braces  a  circumference  of  six  thousand  yards,  lieyond  this  boundary, 
to  the  north  and  east,  extend  the  subur\)8,  which  rise  amidst  the  niiw 
and  broken  ground  of  what  formerly  composed  part  of  the  old  city. 
Four  gates,  of  no  very  imposing  appearance,  conduct  into  the  o«v 
city.  Tlicy  arc  surmounted  by  turrets,  and  ornamented  with  ali^t 
roinarcU,  covered  with  chequer-w'^'k  of  blue  and  green  tiles,  which 
have  been  collected  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  vaulted  mosqaa** 
Tlicse  walls  aud  towers  arc  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  with  an 
occasional  mixture  of  some  that  have  been  burnt ;  but,  for  these  latter, 
the  modem  architect  is  obliged  to  the  great  earthquake,  and  the 


*  This  is  Uic  ofUiography  of  Kianclr,  Malcolm,  Morier*  aud  Scott 
Waring. 
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mtfnry  it  overwhelmed.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  fU^y  moequea, 
nencioned  by  Chardin,  the  ruins  of  only  three  are  visible.  The  moat 
eoiMiderable  is  tlmt  of  Ali  Shah,  erected  nearly  six  hundred  years 
^0,  by  Ali  Koja ;  and  which  still  presents  lofty  arches,  and  the  moul¬ 
dering  vauItiHl  H'ork  of  splendid  domes.  The  whole  of  the  building, 
vkhii)  and  without,  has  been  cased  with  lackered  tiles  of  porcelain, 
adjusted  into  intricate  and  elaborate  figures,  with  an  ingenuity  and 
une  that  would  honour  the  roost  accomplished  artists  of  any  age. 
The  colours  of  these  decorations  are  green,  dork  and  light  blue,  intcr- 
fpersed  with  Arabic  sentences  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  a  broad  band 
of  such  legends,  formed  in  white  upon  this  beautifully  varied  ground, 
snd  interwoven  with  flowers  in  green  and  gold,  winds  round  the 
entire  extent  of  the  building,  lliis  fine  ruin  is  within  the  new  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  the  city,  as  are,  also,  the  remains  of  the  ark  or  citadel.  In 
former  tiroes,  it  is  said  to  have  contained  the  royal  palace,  with  ita 
ittendaiU  mosque.  Very  legible  traces  of  these  different  structures 
ire  yet  to  be  found  within  its  lofty,  though  riven  walls.  The  height 
of  tliosc  walls  may  be  about  eighty  feet,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  on  every  side  over  the  lately  erected  works,  and  making  a  contni- 
cuous  object  to  a  great  distance  from  the  town.  The  materials  of  tne 
whole  structure  arc  of  brick,  and  put  together  with  the  nicest  oarc.* 

pp.  221—223. 

Clianliii  says,  that  in  his  time  (1686)  Tabroex  ocMitalncd  half 
s  miiiion  of  people.  But  how  terrible  must  liare  beea  the  deso- 
litioDs  of  war  and  pestilence,  which,  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  forty  years  from  that  time  to  the  first  earthquake,  reduceii 
the  inhabitants  of  this  capital  to  little  more  than  one  fifth  of 
that  tmmher!  Sir  Robert  docs  not  neglect  the  gentler  sex; 
and  the  process  of  the  bath,  though  frequently  described,  is  still 
an  amusing  topic. 

•  Having,’  says  he,  ‘  gone  over  most  of  the  royal  residence,  I  was 
curious  to  see  how»  the  gentler  sex  are  accommodated,  in  a  country 
shore  tiieir  liome  is  their  prison.  At  least,  so  we  consider  their  se¬ 
questration.  But  such  is  the  kindly  infiucnce  of  habit,  though  many 
^  these  women  must  be  full  of  conscious  beauty,  and  never  have 

llic  voice  of  admiration  but  from  one  man,  yet  the  mere  idea  of 
firing  them  more  liberty,  would  fill  them  with  misery.  In  short, 
they  would  regard  the  freedom  of  the  most  delicate  wonum  in  Europe, 

a  contempt  from  their  husbands,  and  an  exposure  altogether  too 
degrading  to  be  thonght  on.  To  satisfy  my  curiosity  I  was  conducted 
to  the  quadrangle  of  the  Ih’ince’s  palace,  which  is  called  the  ondcrooii, 
or  private  apartment,  where  the  ladies  and  female  slaves  arc  lodged. 
W  course  it  wras  then  vacant.  I  found  this  place,  as  it  ooglit  to  be, 
^1  otmleur  d§  rojs. 

*  In  one  corner  of  tlic  court  was  a  small  door,  leading  to  the  both. 
Having  entered  by  it,  we  went  along  an  extremely  narrow  passage ; 
•nd  alter  making  an  angle  or  two,  were  brought  into  a  spacious  saloon 
of  an  octagon  shape.  A  door  on  the  left  of  the  saloon,  conducted  ns 
through  another  narrow  way,  to  tlie  great  bath  ;  close  to  the  cntruncc 
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of  wliich»  is  a  small  drcstiing*chamber  tor  tlic  use  of  His  Royal 
ness,  ivheii  he  ehuo^es  to  buthe.  The  apartment  denominateil 
great  bath,  is  one  immense  marbled  hall,  the  walls  and  Door  beiof^ 
entirely  covered  with  that  cool  and  shining  surface;  and  from  tha 
chamber  diverge  several  recesses,  still  all  marble  ;  while  atone  end  it 
the  cistern,  or  bath,  with  about  four  feet  depth  of  water.  The  boiW 
is  beneath,  whence  a  pipe  conveys  the  heated  water  into  the  receiver 
above,  to  tlic  temperature  required.  Tubes  also  conduct  the  steam,  or 
wanned  air,  into  the  saloon  and  its  recesses ;  that  a  colder  atmosphere 
may  not  check  the  perspiration  of  the  person  issuing  from  the  bath. 
The  apartment  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  appropriated  to  the 
females,  to  complete  the  ceremonies  of  the  hath  ;  and  its  decorations 
may  be  considered  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  perfected  beneath  iu 
roof.  Mirrors  cover  the  walls  in  almost  every  part,  and  where  we  do 
not  see  them,  the  intermediate  spaces  are  luxuriantly  painted  with 
ilowers,  intermixed  with  gold.  The  linest  nummuds  carpet  the  bco* 
ches,  for  the  lair  bathers  to  repose  on  ;  and  gathered  roses  strew  the 
tloor  in  every  direction,  contru^ting  their  natural  beauties  with  tlieir 
gilded  imitations  on  the  walls.  | 

•  I’nderstanding  that  the  process  of  the  bath  is  much  the  same, 
when  applied  by  either  sex,  and  as  it  is  rather  curious,  I  shall  describe 
it  in  a  geiuTal  way.  I’he  bather  liaving  undressed  in  the  outer  room, 
and  retajuing  nothing  about  him  but  a  piece  of  loose  cloth  round  hu 
waist.  Is  conducted  by  the  proper  attendant  into  the  hall  of  the  bath; 
n  large  white  sheet  is  then  spread  on  tlic  tloor,  on  which  the  bather 
extends  hii)iscir.  The  attendant  brings  from  the  cistern,  which  h 
warmed  from  the  boiler  below,  a  succession  of  pails  full  of  water, 
which  be  continues  to  pour  over  the  bather  till  he  is  well  drcnclied 
and  heated.  The  attendant  tlien  takes  his  employer's  head  upon  h‘ii 
knees,  and  rubs  in  with  all  his  might,  a  sort  of  wet  paste  of  henna 
plant,  into  the  mustachios  and  heard.  In  a  few  minutes  this  pomade 
dyes  them  a  hriglii  red.  Again  he  has  recourse  to  the  little  pail,  and 
ihowers  upon  his  quiescent  patient  another  torrent  of  warm  water. 
Then,  putting  on  a  glove  made  of  soft  hair,  yet  possessing  some  of 
the  scrubbing-brush  (jualitics,  he  lirst  takes  the  limbs,  and  then  the 
body,  rubbing  them  bard  for  tliree  quarters  of  an  hour.  A  third 
splashing  from  the  pail,  prepares  the  operation  of  the  pumice  stone. 
'I'his  he  applies  to  the  soles  ot  the  feet.  The  next  process  seizes  the 
hair  ot  the  lace,  w  hence  the  henna  is  cleansed  away,  and  replaced  by 
another  pa>te,  called  nrng,  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  indigo  plant. 
To  this  succeeds  the  shampooing,  w  Inch  is  done  by  pinching,  pulling, 
and  rubbing,  w  itli  so  much  force  and  pressure  as  to  produce  a  violent 
glow  over  the  whole  frame.  Some  of  the  natives  delight  in  having 
every  joibt  in  their  boilies  strained  till  they  crack;  and  ibis  part  of 
the  o|R*ration  is  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  the  very  vcrtcor*  of 
the  back  are  made  to  ring  a  peal  in  rapid  succession.  This  climax  of 
skill,  however,  b.is  a  very  strange  effect  to  the  spectator;  for,  in  con* 
sctmenco  of  both  bather  and  attendant  being  alike  unclothed,  the 
violent  exertions  ol  the  one,  and  the  natural  resistance  of  the  joiali 
in  tbeothir,  give  the  twain  the  appearance  of  a  wrestling  matcb* 
Thii  over,  the  shaaipoocd  body,  reduced  again  to  its  prostrate  statCi* 
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f^bbe^1  all  over  with  a  preparation  of  soap  confined  in  a  bag,  till  he  ia 
one  mass  of  lather.  The  soap  is  then  washed  off  with  warm  water, 
when  a  complete  ablution  succeeds,  by  his  being  led  to  the  cistern, 
lod  plunged  in.  He  passes  five  or  six  minutes,  enjoying  the  perfectly 
pure  element ;  and  then  emerging,  has  a  large,  dry,  warm  sheet  thrown 
over  him,  In  which  he  makes  his  escape  back  to  tlie  dressing  room. 
During  the  process  of  the  batli,  many  of  the  Persians  dye,  not  only 
their  hair  black,  but  their  nails,  feet,  and  hands  a  bright  red.  They 
often  smoke  lialf  a  dozen  kaliouns ;  and,  in  short,  take  the  whole 
business  more  easily,  than  an  Kuropcan  would  his  sitting  down  under 
the  haiuU  of  a  barber,  to  shave  his  beard. 

‘  The  Persian  ladies  regard  the  bath  as  the  place  of  their  greatest 
UQusement.  They  make  appointments  to  meet  there ;  and  often  pass 
seven  or  eight  hours  together  in  the  carpeted  saloon,  telling  stories,  re« 
liting  anecdotes,  eating  sweetmeats,  sharing  their  kaliouns,  and  com- 

eing  their  beautiful  forms  into  all  the  fancied  perfections  of  the 
t;  dyeing  their  hair  and  eye  brows,  and  curiously  staining  their 
(iir  Iwdics  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  devices,  not  unfrcquently  with 
the  figures  of  trees,  birds,  and  beasts,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.’ 

pp.  2*29 — 23S. 

Our  Author  was  invited  to  dinner  by  ^lerza  Hezoork,  prime 
minister  of  tlie  prince,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  return  for 
tills  civility,  receives  a  page  of  eulogy  for  his  ‘  maturity  in 
*  the  knowledge  of  government,  the  power,  lra)>piness,  and 
^  gritiuleur  resulting  from  his  administration,  expansion  of  view, 

*  cultivation  of  his  mind,’  &c.  &c. — Ae  veritahle  Amphiftrion 
ou  foil  (/i*ne.  As  these  are  subjects  on  which  Sir  Robert  ha¬ 
bitually  summons  all  the  graces  of  description,  we  will  give  in 
ills  own  words  his  account  of  the  feast. 

*  We  were  shewn  into  an  extensive  saloon  carpeted  all  over,  and 
vilh  the  usual  accompaniments  of  nummuds,  which  are  long  and 
narrow  pieces  of  a  thicker  and  softer  substance,  made  of  wool  or  felt. 
0n*8ome  of  these  sat  several  of  the  officers  of  state,  who  rose  on  our  ap¬ 
proach;  and  after  the  usual  compliments,  we  took  our  station  on  the 
nummuds  appointed  for  our  accommodation,  in  the  true  Eastern  style 
silting  on  the  heels,  or  cross-legged,  whichever  way  our  stubborn 
limbs  could  easiest  conform  to  the  attitudes  of  the  more  plastic 
Asiatics.  A  couple  of  huge,  heavy,  and  ill-proportioned  candalabra, 
•tewd  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  middle  of  tlie  floor,  their  lights 
being  fed  with  oil,  or  any  other  convenient  unctuous  matter.  In  a 
•®^1  chimney  at  one  end  of  the  room,  blazed  a  lively  wood  fire ;  and 
to  increase  the  heat,  a  brazen  dish  full  of  glowing  charcoal  was  placed 
*t  the  answ’cring  extremity. 

‘  A  few  minutes  elapsed  before  our  host  made  his  appearance.  On 
btt  entrance  we  all  rose;  and  on  being  re-scated,  he  bowed  to  each 
^rson  according  to  his  rank,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  compliment 
befitting  the  esteemed  importance  of  the  guest.  The  routine  of  the 
entertainment  was  then  as  follows:  kaliouns  were  presented;  then  coffee, 
•erved  in  very  small  cups,  and  without  cream  or  sugar.  Kaliouns 
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tuccoodcd  i  then  tea,  in  larger  cupi ;  and  this  over,  conversation 
an  interval  of  ten  minutes,  when  the  minister  gave  a  signal  for  dia. 
ncr  to  be  brought.  Several  servants  immediately  entered,  bearing  a 
long  narrow  roll  of  flowered  cotton  in  their  arms,  which  they  Uid 
down,  and  spread  before  the  w  hole  company,  w  ho  now  occupied  bodi 
sides  of  tlie  room.  This  napery  was  placed  close  to  our  kuees.  The 
next  service  was  to  set  a  piece  of  the  thin  sort  of  bread  or  cake  I  for- 
merly  described,  before  each  guest,  to  be  used  os  a  plate  and  napkin. 
Tlien  came  a  tray,  between  every  two  persons,  containing  the  W- 
lowing  articles  of  food:  two  bowls  of  sherbet,  each  provided  withi 
wooden  spoon  of  delicate  and  elegant  workmanship;  a  couple  of 
dishes  of  pillau,  composed  of  rice  soaked  in  oil  or  butter,  boiled 
fowls,  raisins,  and  a  little  saffron  ;  two  plates  with  melons  sliced; 
two  others,  containing  a  dozen  kubbobs,  or  morsels  of  dry,  broiled  meati 
and  a  dish,  presenting  u  fowl  roasted  to  a  cinder.  The  whole  party  along 
the  extended  web,  being  in  like  manner  supplied,  the  host  (^aveihc 
sign  for  fulling  to  ;  a  command  that  seemed  to  be  understood  literally, 
for  every  back  became  bent,  every  face  was  brought  close  to  the  point 
of  attack,  and  every  jaw,  in  an  instant,  was  in  motion.  'Fliis  is  done 
by  a  marvellous  dexterity  in  gathering  up  the  rice,  or  victuals  of  any 
kind,  with  the  right  hand,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  thrusting  it 
into  the  mouth.  The  lcf\  hand  is  never  used  by  the  Persians  but  in 
the  humblest  oflices ;  however,  during  meals  at  least,  the  honoured 
member  certainly  does  tlie  business  of  two,  for  no  cessation  could  be 
observed  in  the  active  passage  of  meat,  melon,  sherbet,  &c.  from  the 
board  to  the  mouths  oi  the  grave  and  distinguished  assembly.  1  must 
say,  I  never  saw*  a  more  silent  repast  in  my  life,  nor  one  where  the 
sounds  of  mastication  w  ere  so  auiiiblc.  In  some  countries  it  may  be 
merry  in  the  hall,  when  beards  wag  all  but  here,  I  could  only 
think  of  a  similar  range  of  respectable  quadrupeds,  with  their  bcidi 
not  further  from  their  troughs,  than  ours  were  from  the  trays.  Fof 
my  part,  whenever  1  wished  to  avail  myself  of  the  heaps  of  good  pro* 
vender  on  mine,  at  every  attempt  to  throw  a  little  rice  into  my  mouthi 
it  dihap{H*ared  up  my  sleeve  ;  so  that  after  several  unsuccessful  esstyii 
i  gave  up  the  enjoyment  of’  this  most  savoury  dish  of  the  feast,  and 
contented  myself  with  a  dry  kubbob  or  tw'o. 

*  \V  hen  the  servants  cleared  away*  it  was  in  the  order  the  thmgi 
liad  been  put  down.  A  silver-plated  jug  with  a  long  spout,  accom- 

E allied  by  u  basin  of  the  same  metal,  was  carried  round  to  every  gu<*h 
y  an  attendant  who  poured  water  from  the  jug  on  our  right  handl, 
which  we  held  in  succession  over  the  basin,  while  each  individail 
clc^scd  his  bi  ard  or  mustachios  from  the  remnants  of  dinner.  We 
had  no  towel  U)  dry  one  or  Uic  other,  save  our  own  pocktt-handkef* 
chiefs ;  the  bre^-nspkio,  or  plate,  having  no  capability  but  t®  k* 
eaten  ofl,  and  wipe  the  ends  of  I’ne  fingers  between  every  new  pltiB|!® 
into  the  opposite  dish.  A  kalioiin,  with  tea,  followed,  and  con* 
itniAcd,  with  a  few  iuterrupiioni,  during  the  conversation  which  h^ 
broktfu  the  dead  silence  on  the  departure  of  the  rolled-up  web  and  ilO 
•ppciKlagi's.  A  fresh  kaiioun  finished  the  entertainment,  and  we  then 
rose  to  take  our  leave.  V\  itii  extreme  difficulty  1  obeyed  the  genertl 
■lovenieiit ;  but  w  lieu  1  did  get  upon  my  legs,  they  were  too  ertmp®*^ 
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to  iUimI*  been  for  the  support  of  one  of  my  countrjrment 

foore  accustomed  to  sucli  curveture  of  limbs,  1  must  hmre  fallen.  A 
few  minutes,  ho\i'ever,  restored  me  to  locomotiwe  motion ;  and  hating 
Bade  my  bow,  we  passed  through  the  curtained  entrance,  to  resume 
the  dippers  we  had  left  at  the  door/  pp.  236—2:19. 

Sir  Koliert  leaven  notbliig  unpraineil.  Abbas  Mirza  is  doings 
be  telU  us,  all  in  bis  |K)wcr  to  restore  the  place  to  its  former 
luiiiury  importance.  He  does  not  aim  so  inucti  to  adorn  as  to 
strengthen  it.  The  present  iortificutioiis  (of  tvbicli  we  have  al- 
readjf  gi^rn  oiir  Traveller's  description)  were  begun  and  ftnislied 
bjf  bim.  Very  diHTercnt  is  Colonel  Johnson’s*  account  of  thin 
lofti^ation,  who,  at  the  desire  of  the  prince,  visited  it  the  very 
ome  year,  and,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  looked  at  it  with  a  soldier's 
tn.  The  following  is  uu  extract  from  tkie  journal  of  that 
oKicer. 

'  June  2  k  In  the  evening  we  rode  out  with  Captain  Lindsay  of 
the  Artillery  and  Captain  Monteath  of  the  Engineers,  round  the  walls 
of  the  town,  which  the  Prince  is  strengthening  as  much  as  possible  ( 
bit  it  is  lamentable  to  observe,  that,  instead  of  attending  to  the  advice 
of  Captain  Monteath,  he  is  going  on  in  his  ow  n  way,  and  seems  to 
reuthie  defence  of  the  town  on  tlie  prayers  of  his  head  priest  and  the 
eiortsof  the  Mussulmans,  which,  however,  would  be  of  no  avail  against 
Rimiso  artillery.  The  town  is  surrounded  b^  two  walls,  the  first  or 
ioaerooe  being  of  mud,  flanked  by  towers  ot  brick,  twenty  feet  high, 
hiving  a  parapet  xjoeakened  by  holes  cut  through  it  for  throwing  stones 
with  loop  holes,  Ac.  Tliis  and  the  rampart,  as  well  as  the  towers,  are 
lU  hollow,  and  already  shaken  and  cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that 
I  few  shot  must  bring  the  whole  down.  The  second  or  outer  wall,  a 
kind  of  fausse  braye,  is  a  high  parapet  on  the  escarpe,  which  beginning 
Inxn  the  bottom  of  the  dry  ditch,  is  built  throughout  only  of  mud, 
nd  ii  crumbling  down  by  its  own  weight,  before  the  whole  is  flnished. 
This  also  has  no  flanks,  and  can  be  used  only  for  musketry  and  stones. 
The  ditch  is  a  deep  trench  of  twenty  feet  and  thirty  wide,  and  the  earth 
town  on  the  countcrscarpe  to  cover  the  walls,  is  so  constructed  as  to 
give  cover  to  the  enemy  from  the  fire  of  the  walls  at  the  foot  of  its 
In  addition  to  these  defects,  the  houses,  inclosures,  aqueducts, 
Ud  ruins  remain  untouched  close  up  to  the  ditch  :  and  many  of  the 
pwblic  buildings  of  the  garrison  are  erected  close  and  parallel  to  those 
of  the  town.  On  one  side  is  a  structure  which  they  call  a  citadel, 
^dng  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  the  town  walls  projecting  beyond 
^  rest,  and  separated  from  the  town  by  a  single  wall  of  sin^ar  con* 
*rsaion.  The  difl'erent  faces  of  this  work  are  seen  from  the  heights 
oQUide  in  reverse ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  as  easy  to  be  taken  by  an  ene* 
*7  Many  other  part  of  the  fortification.  The  ditches  are  crossed  by 
of  wood  covered  with  earth.  This  is  sufficient  to  shew  that 
^  Persians  arc  ignorant  of  the  art  of  defence.* 

•  Journey  through  Persia,  Georgia,  Ac.  by  Lieut.  CoJ.  Johnson, 
C.B.**  4m,  Loadon,  1618.  p.  211. 
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Alibas  Mirza  invited  our  Author  to  accompany  him  to  Tebra®;, 
whither  the  Kin^  had  ordered  liim  to  repair^  to  assist  at  the 
bratiou  of  tlic  feast  of  the  Xowroose ;  a  proposal  which  he  ret.* 
dily  accepted.  His  hoard  was,  by  order  of  the  prince,  to  ^ 
supplied  from  his  own  ;  a  distinction  held  in  high  honour  by  the 
Persians.  Sir  llobert  is  by  no  means  remiss  on  hU  part,  for 
Al)has  Mir/a  receives  the  full  amount  of  all  this  kiiuiness  ii 
panegyric.  In  all  the  varieties  of  his  conversation,  our  Trtiel- 
ler  found  ‘  new  occasions  to  admire  the  capacities  of  his  mimlj 
‘  and  the  nohle  purposes  to  which  ho  unfolded  them.’  Tht  ii. 
terpreter  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  animated  discourse  of 
bis  master.  ‘  He  cliscussed  all  the  existing  empires,  their  otvil 
‘  and  military  |K)wer,  commerce  and  comparative  wealth.*  U 
short,  Ahhas  .Mirza  was  deej>ly  versed  in  every  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  during  the  frecpient  conversations  our  Author  btd 
with  him,  he  could  not  but  think  that  he  saw  before  him  *  tbt 
‘  man  whose  powerful  and  liberal  mind  is  to  create  a  new  epoch 

*  in  the  national  conse(pience  of  his  future  kingdom.’ 

We  cannot  pniceed  with  Sir  Robert  in  the  splendid  cavalcjnie 
which  moved  on  this  occasion  toTehraun.  At  IVlianua,  heeo- 
countereti  a  plague,  hitherto  found  impossible  to  be  eradicated, 
in  the  form  of  a  small  but  poisonous  bug.  He  conjectures,  aid 
wc  think  plausibly,  that  this  is  the  same  city  which  Sir  Johi 
Mauudeville,  live  hundred  years  ago,  mentions  as  *  lyingeintke 
‘  way  from  'riiauriso  (  I’ahreez)  to  the  Hast,  where  no  Cristeie 

*  mall  may  long  dwi  lle,  ne  ctidnren  with  lyfe  in  that  cytee,  but 

*  dyen  witliin  short  tyme,  and  no  man  knowethe  the  cause.’  It 
hrt'eds  in  myriads  in  all  the  old  housrs,  and  is  seen  in  every  ptrt 
of  the  w  alls,  of  the  si/e  and  shape  of  common  hugs,  but  of  I 
more  reddish  eolour.  Its  bite  is  mortal,  producing  death  H 
eight  or  nine  months. 

‘  Strangers/  says  our  Traveller,  ‘  of  every  sort,  not  merely  foreigt- 
»T»,  hut  per.sons  not  usually  inhabiting  the  town  or  its  vicinilVi  •** 
liable  to  he  thus  poisoned;  while  the  people  tlicinselves  or  the  td* 
jaceiit  peasantry  are  either  never  bitten,  or,  if  so,  the  consequeacd 
are  not  more  b.incful  than  the  sting  of  the  least  noxious  insect/ 

Vol.  1. 

’riiis  is,  at  best,  hut  a  superficial  account  of  this  extraordinary 
insect,  mid  betrays  more  credulity  than  wc  should  have  ei* 
pecteil  Irom  an  intelligent  Knglishman.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  olil  htiildings  of  this  town  arc  infested  with  a  small  in* 
si'ct  which  the  Persians  call  niif/Zci,  and  that  its  bite  is  said  to 
proiluce  flisease,  and  ultimately  death.  Dr.  Campbell,  Phyii- 
Cain  to  the  llritish  Kesidenee  at  IVhraun,  describes  the  diseatr 
as  beginning  with  nausea,  bilious  vomiting,  and  loathing  ®f 
footl,  Mieet*ede<l  by  uhstructions  of  the  liver  and  other  visciia» 
and  terminutiiig  in  tleatli  within  six  weeks  or  two  months* 
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\s9ftin  are  destroyed  by  boiling  lime-vrater.  It  is  merely  a  po- 
polar  persuasion  amoni[^  the  inhabitants,  that  it  is  fatal  to  their 
iiMl^tiboiirs  anti  not  to  themselves.  In  form  and  colour,  the  in* 
i^i  resomitles  the  lari^e  doi(-tick  of  India.  It  is  not  red,  but 
of  a  water  colour,  and  is  hairy  between  the  legs.  Nor 

dors  it  ever  make  its  ap|>earance  but  in  the  hot  season.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  hir  Robert  did  not  see  it. 

A  chain  of  magiiifieent  mountains  divide  the  province  of  Ader* 
btjtn  from  Ikak,  once  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Media.  Descending  these  heights  on  the  8.E.,  they  arrived 
It  a  rapid  river,  said  to  be  the  Amardus  of  Pioicniy  and  the 
Qozni  of  Scripture,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian,  east 
of  Resht. 

*  Having  crossed  the  bridge,  we  set  our  foot  on  the  land  of  Irak 
AJem,  a  country  so  famed  in  Asiatic  romance,  classic  history,  and 
Holy  Writ.  Our  road  then  lay  north-east,  directly  over  the  mountains 
which  bound  that  side  of  the  valley.  The  ascending  track  was  wind¬ 
ing,  with  abrupt  curves,  up  very  steep  acclivities  for  full  three  milea. 
It  the  end  of  which  we  reached  another  commodious  caravansary, 
hoilt  of  brick.  Near  it,  are  the  ruins  of  an  older  structure  of 
the  kind,  which  has  been  faced  with  hewm  stone.  The  vicinity  of 
this  secluded  spot  has  a  painful  interest  attached  to  it,  at  having  been 
the  scene  of  a  dreadful  and  mysterious  murder,  committed  on  the 
person  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  Mr.  Browne  :  this  sad  catastrophe 
uppened  about  hve  or  six  years  ago. 

*  This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  research,  with  a  per- 
mering  industry  in  acquiring  the  means  of  pursuing  his  object,  equal 
to  the  enterprising  spirit  with  which  he  breasted  every  difficulty  in  his 
viy.  Previous  to  his  going  to  Persia,  he  had  stopped  some  time  in 
Constantinople,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Turkish  language;  and  lie* 
fore  he  left  that  city,  he  spoke  it  like  a  native.  From  a  mistaken  idea 
of  fscilitntine  his  progress  amongst  the  different  Asiatic  nations 
through  which  he  might  have  occasion  to  pass  in  the  route  he  had 
laid  down  for  himself,  he  assumed  the  Turkish  dress.  Being  thus 
equipped,  he  set  forward,  with  an  intent  to  penetrate  through  Khorasan; 
and  thence  visit  the  unexplored  and  dangerous  regions  south  of  the 
Ciipian,  closing  his  researches  in  that  direction  at  Astrakhan.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  his  Persian  journ^,  he  had  a  conference  with  His 
Britannic  Majesty’s  ambassador.  Sir  Gore  Ousely  ;  and  at  Oujou,  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Persian  King.  So  little  was  danger 
from  attacks  of  any  kind  apprehended  by  the  persons  best  acquainted 
^th  the  state  of  the  country,  that  no  difficulties  whatever  were  su^ 

as  likely  to  meet  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  proceeded  in  fun 
wnfidcncc.  Having  reached  this  pats  of  Irak,  he  stopped  at  the 
caravansary  I  have  just  described,  to  take  a  little  refreshment.  That 
ov^,  he  remounted  his  horse ;  and  leaving  his  servant  to  pack  up  the 
•^Ici  he  had  been  using,  and  then  follow  him,  he  rode  gently  forward 

the  mountains.  Sir.  Browne  had  scarcely  proceeded  half  a 
®‘le*  when  suddenly  two  men  on  foot  came  up  behind  him ;  one  of 
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whom,  with  a  h)ow  from  a  club,  before  be  was  aware,  struck  him  MMe- 
let*  from  his  horse.  Several  other  villains  at  the  same  instant  spniw 
from  hollows  in  the  hills,  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot.  At  tha  mo. 
roenl  they  offered  him  no  further  personal  violence;  but  ns  loonaslie 
bad  recorered  from  the  stupor  occasioned  by  the  hrst  mmle  of  attack, 
he  looked  round,  and  taw  the  robl^ers  plundering  boUi  hit  hagMit 
and  bis  servant;  the  man  having  come  forward  on  the  road,  inobeSi. 
cnee  to  the  commands  of  his  niiister.  When  the  depredators  foand 
their  victim  restored  to  observation,  they  told  him  it  w  as  their  iotta* 
tion  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  but  that  was  not  the  place  where  the  &imi 
ftroke  should  be  made.  Mr.  llrownc,  incapable  of  resistance,  calmljr 
listened  to  his  own  sentence,  but  entreated  them  to  snare  hit  poor 
tervaut,  and  allow  him  to  depart  with  his  papers,  w  hich  could  be  of 
no  use  to  them.  All  this  they  granted;  and,  what  may  appear 
more  extraordinary,  these  ferocious  brigands,  to  whom  the  acquisifioQ 
of  arms  must  bens  the  staff  of  life,  made  the  man  a  present  ofnis  mis* 
ter’s  pistols  and  double<barrelled  gun  ;  but  they  were  English,  tad 
iho  marks  might  have  betrayed  the  new  possessors.  These  singultr 
robbers  then  permitted  Mr.  Browne  to  see  his  servant  safe  outof  ligkl 
before  they  l.iid  further  hands  on  himself;  after  which  they  carried  him 
and  the  property  they  had  reserved  for  thcmselvea,  into  a  valley  on  tbs 
opposite  side  of  the  Kizzilouzun,  and  without  further  jiarley  terminstsd 
his  existence,  it  is  supposed,  by  strangulation.  They  stripped  hi 
corpse  of  every  part  of  its  raiment,  and  tlien  left  it  on  the  open  ground 
a  prey  to  wolves  and  other  wild  animals.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  268-— IITIX 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  a'jsassins  were  part  of  somcroviQjt 
Kurds.  Mr.  Browne  had  unfortunately  refuseil  the  assistance^ 
ft  Mehmandaiir,  though  the  IViiice  had  ottered  him  one  for  lii| 
escort.  *  A  single  travellei,*  remarks  Colonel  Johnson,  ‘sliould, 

‘  however  objectioiiuble  may  he  the  expense,  lake  with  him  in  ill 

*  cases  a  Mehmendaiir.  lie  acts  as  purveyor  and  guide;  heifU 

*  AilvisiT  in  every  emergency  ;  an  accreiliteil  witness  in  case  of 

*  wrong  or  iiu|)usiiioii ;  bis  presence  serves  to  prott'Ct  ft  strinttor 
‘  from  fraud  or  violence,  and  tiiu  ex|>erienee  affords  the  readieit 

*  clue  for  discovery  nnd  re«lress.*' 

Thetneient  city  of  Siihania  is  in  lat.  3tt”  3*2'.  Here  aretht 
rctimlns  of  an  nnfinisbed  mausoleum,  begun  by  Sultan  Mabo* 
med  Kbodahund  for  the  bo<lies  of  the  Caliph  Ali  (of  whose accl 
he  was)  and  his  martyr  lloossein,  it  being  bis  intention  to 
Iran.slate  them  IbitluT  with  all  religious  |M)mp  from  Mesbed  Ah; 
but  death  intercepted  bis  pious  purpose,  null  bis  own  ashet 
arc  intumbed  within  it.  Mr.  IMorior’s  accurate  delineation  (A 
tUis  su|M'rb  fi  agment,  renders  it  supertluous  to  cite  our  Aulbar* 
accx)unt  ot  it.  The  ruins  of  other  magnificent  stnieturea 
still  fMMtspiciious  in  many  parts  o4'  this  decayed  city,  and  are  ^ 
so  extensive  a  scale,  that  we  are  astonished  at  the  former  mnpC**' 
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tudr  of  a  place  which,  at  present,  scarcely  numbers  Ibree  biuw 
dr^l  families.  In  1637,  the  city,  even  then  decliiting,  contained 
lix  thuusaiMl  people.  » 

A  lufiy  raii^e  of  inouiiluins  South  of  the  Caspian,  but  to  tbe 
North  of  this  province,  bears  the  name  of  Ktborz  or  the  Koh4 
Caucaaan.  It  was  from  their  wild  and  rui'C^d  recesses,  that 
dnarctso  famous  iu  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  spread  them* 
irlffa  to  the  remote  hills  of  Syria.  Our  readers  will  recollepl 
thfir  story  in  the  Roman  history  of  Gibbon,  and  we,  therefore, 
pass  over  with  less  rcliictauce  Sir  Robert's  recapituUUoi) 
of  it. 

Tehrauii,  (unnecessarily  spelt  Teheran  by  our  Author,)  Um 
present  metropolis  of  Persia,  is  iu  latitude  dP  37  N.  and  Ion* 

S'tudc  50^  5*2'  E.  It  staiida  on  a  low  tract  of  t^round  at  Iht 
n  of  the  Elhorx  mountaiiiH.  But  its  situation  is  by  no  means 
alubrious.  'I'he  spring  torrents  descending  from  the  adjacent 
briidUa,  saturate  the  low  ground  about  the  town,  and  emit  the 
Dost  noxious  exhalations.  Early  in  June,  the  heat  becomes 
mtolerable,  and  the  city  is  nearly  abandoned.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  deep  ditch,  towers,  and  a  mud  wall,  embracing  a  circle  of 
ibout  four  miles.  The  streets  are  like  those  of  every  town  in 
Persia,  narrow  and  dirty.  , 

*  When  a  khan  or  any  great  man  goes  out  to  take  the  air,  or  for  any 
other  object,  he  seldom  condescends  to  be  seen  on  foot :  but,  mounted 
on  borscbuck,  sets  forth  with  a  train  of  thirty  or  forty  Ul-appointed 
followers  on  foot,  and  a  servant  preceding  him,  bearing  a  fine  em¬ 
broidered  horse-cloth.  One  of  the  fellows  in  the  rear  generally  car¬ 
ries  hb  master’s  kalioun ;  but  of  what  use  the  others  are,  except  to  fill 
the  scanty  way,  and  raise  a  dust  to  suffocation,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
letm.  Successions  of  such  groups,  loaded  camels,  mules,  asses,  and  not 
snfrequenllv  one  or  two  of  the  royal  elephants,  are  continually  paas- 
inif  to  and  fro ;  sometimes  jamming  up  the  streets,  to  the  evident 
btxard  of  life  and  limbs,  both  of  man  and  beast.  Aiicieat  and  modern 
cities  of  ihe  Knst,  all  shew  the  same  narrow  line  in  the  plan  of  their 
Wrects.  'I'o  compress  many  inhabitants  in  a  similar  small  space,  waa 
<kemed  expedient  in  Europe  also,  when  the  state  of  the  times  ren- 
<Wred  fortified  places  the  only  secure  places ;  and  this  occasional  ne- 
^ily  may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  wretched  alleys  I  have 
juit  described.  But  ihc  natives  give  another  reason  ;  that  were  they 
*ider,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  along  them  under  the  unshadea 
^  of  the  summer’s  sun.  This  may  appear  feasible ;  but  the  evil  ia 
owly  half  averted ;  confined  heat,  crowd,  and  odious  smells,  producing 
dfccu,  to  European  feelings  at  least,  more  intolerable  than  llie  fSMtt 
wrtical  beams  in  a  free  atmosphere.  Where  any  place  docs  present  a 
little  more  room  than  ordinary,  or  under  the  covered  ways  attached 
to  the  shops,  we  generally  find  one  of  the  national  story-tellers,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  groups  of  people  ;  some  well -clad,  others  in  rags,  and  not 

2  i>  «  . 
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A  few  nearly  naked,  attending  with  the  mo^t  lively  intereit  to  tales 
they  must  have  heard  a  thousand  times  before.  He  recounts  ihea 
witn  a  change  of  gesticulation,  and  a  varied  tone  of  voice,  accordingto 
his  subject ;  whether  it  be  the  loves  of  Khosroo  and  Shireene,  theea* 
ploits  of  Kustum  their  favourite  tiero,  or  any  number  of  historic  coi< 
plets  from  Ferdoussi,  the  Homer  of  their  land.  From  the  humbleit 
peasant,  to  the  head  that  w  ears  the  diadem,  all  have  the  same  pastioa 
tor  this  kind  of  entertainment.  His  present  Majesty,  and  also  the 
several  Prince-governors,  have  each  a  court  story-teller ;  in  lUteniof 
to  whose  powers  of  memory',  or  of  eloquence,  the  royal  personage  fr^ 
qutntly  passes  the  leisure  of  the  day; and  when  on  a  long  jouniey,  thb 
necessary  officer  is  always  within  call,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
way.  Such  a  living  chronicle  of  noble  exemplars  is  certainly  amort 
creditable  adjunct  to  a  great  man’s  train,  than  the  saucy  rootleyi  of 
our  old  courts  ;  whose  wit  might  us  often  he  a  vehicle  of  mischief,  ai  ] 
of  innocent  pastime,  to  the  invited  guests.  These  story-tellers  of 
Persia  have  a  mixed  character,  something  between  the  bards  of  smi* 
quity,  wid  the  troubadours  of  more  modern  days.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  310—4 

A* uuiddy  dranint;  in  India  ink*  docs  not  ttuicb  aid  Su*  Ro¬ 
berta  iltTseription  of  this  capital. — Mirza  Slictfy,  prime  inioiiltf 
CO  the  late  and  the  pri*seiit  Kini;,  is  about  seventy -five  years  o( 
age,  short  in  stature,  of  a  spare  figure,  a  thin,  pallid  viiuigc, 
auiail  sparkling  e>es,  bearil  long,  pointed,  and  dyed  a  dcepifil 
Ue  is  u  ,iuai»  of  coiisiderahle  talent  and  tact,  but  inordiaatelj 
avaricious,  lie  understands,  however,  the  business  of  bis  offiet, 
and  beiiu;<cous*ultTe(l  ibc  second  man  in  tbe  kingdom,  is  tresti4 
by  all  ranks  wiiii  the  utmost  dcb'rence.  hi 

•  A  little  nnccdote,’  says  our  Author,  *  that  was  told  tometho 
other  day,  of  this  minister,  will  shew  the  master-passion  and  tlieka* 
mour  wiUi  which  he  sumctinies  turns  it  into  sport.  His  station  nMr 
the  sovereign  gives  him  a  kind  of  reflecting  consequence,  Uiatmskii 
•  nod  or  n  smile  frem  him,  so  full  of  a  similar  quality,  that  ito^ 
shed  honour  ad  infinitum  downwards  ;  graduating  dignity,  acconMOg 
to  its  distance  from  the  original  fountain  of  favour.  First  ooc  hapf^ 
courtier,  aud  then  another,  had  received  these  marks  of  psculwt 
grocc  ;  and,  in  consequence,  became  the  little  centre  of  a 
adulation  from  hundreds;  many  of  whom  envied  the  favour  Uwy 
sought  to  conciliate,  even  at  second,  or  third  band.  Amongst  tha  1>^ 
far  onler  of  suitors,  was  a  rich,  but  otherwise  inconsiderable  inllif^ 
dual,  w  ho  hod  long  attended  Mirza  ShcHy’s  levees,  without  having 
Ceived  the  slightest  notice  ;  but  chancing  one  day  to  find  tiie  ntiaii^ 
alone  for  A  few  moments,  he  seized  the  opportunity,  and  thus  ad* 
dreased  him  : 

•  ••  1  have  had  the  honour  of  placing  myself,  for  these  many  roontl* 
back,  in  vour  Excellency’s  sight,  in  the  midst  of  your  crowded  hallif 
ond  yet  nave  never  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  a  single  glanc^ 
Put  if  your  Excellency  would  condescend,  in  Uio  next  assembly  w 
rour  viiTtfiTf,  to  rue  o  Httic  on  my  entrance,  such  a  dbtinedec 
irauld  bt  the  height  of  my  ambition  ;  I  should  thenccfoilb  be  hcMta 
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£0Qfequcnce  in  the  eyes  of  the  khans.  And  for  this  honour»  I  fOtiU 
|i*evour  Excellency  a  consideration  of  one  hundred  tomsuns.^  , 

«  It  uatun  argument  his  Excellency  liked  so  wcll»  he  closed 
theproposah  and  the  time  for  the  solemn  investing -dignity  isas  M- 
rtoged  fur  the  next  day.  The  happy  man  took  care  not  to  malt  his 
appearance  till  the  divan  of  the  minister  was  pretty  well  filled.  ,  lit 
ibea  presented  himself  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  carpets  big 
vuh  Vleas  of  the  ever  growing  honours,  ofwhicn  that  moment  was  ^ 
make  him  master.  He  looked  proudly  round  on  the  rest  of  the 
kluios,  while  Mirzd  Shelfy,  half-raising  himself  from  his  seat,  by  his 
knuckles,  and  fixing  his  eyes  gravely  on  him,  to  the  no  smuU  astd* 
okhment  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  exclaimed.  **  Is  that  enough 
The  man  was  so  overcome  with  confusion,  he  hurried  from  the  room  ; 
leiviiig  his  distinction  and  his  money  alike  with  the  minister  ;  but  tO- 
kiojt  with  him  the  useful  lesson,  that  bought  honours  are  geDerally 
paid  with  disgrace.  The  laugh  for  once  went,  without  doubt  of  sin* 
orrity,  with  tlie  great  man  ;  and  his  smiles  became  of  still  higlier  value, 
lioct  it  had  been  provedthat  he  set  them  above  price  * 

Vol.  I.  pp.  SH.SliSI 

V»ty  ledtons  is  the  historical  account  which  followHj  of'  the 
fr^liva!  of  Nowronsc,  and  Sir  Robert  hew iUlers  hinisrlf  to  Mtf to 
purpose*  among  the  early  records  anil  traditions  of  Persiu.*‘’’Hfc 
is  more  a!  home  when  lie  describes  the  celebration  of'ik  a^i  it 
was  tcttiuily  presented  to  his  senses  ;  and  bis  authority  ii,  on 
llifse  occasions,  much  less  cjuestioiiable.  tlian  when  he  ovm^ 
^bftins  himself  in  matters  of  dark  and  doubtful  erudilkm. 
He  is  enraptured  with  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  llie  roywl 
procession  at  this  feast. 

*  Here  was  no  noise,  no  bustle  of  any  kind  ;  every  person  standing 
^ctly  in  his  place,  respectfully  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  monaroli. 
it  iittt,  the  sudden  discharge  of  the  swivels  from  the  comel-ootpa 
•ithout,  with  the  clangor  of  trumpets,  and  i  know  not  what  congregi^ 
fion  of  uproarious  sounds  besides,  announced  that  His  Majesty  bad  €!► 
t*wl  the  gate  of  the  citadel.  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  ibif 
dtiDour,  was  the  appalling  roar  of  two  huge  elephants,  trained  Co 
tkt  express  purpose  of  giving  this  note  of  the  especial  movements  of 
tkf  Great  King.  '  » 

.  *  He  entered  the  saloon  from  the  left,  and  advanced  to  the  front  Of 
<t«  with  an  air  and  step  which  belonged  entirely  to  osovefeignuivl 
J^er  before  had  beheld  any  thing  like  such  perfect  majesty |  and 
himself  on  his  throne  with  the  same  undescribable.  nO* 
*^ted  dignity.  Had  there  been  any  assumption  in  his  fnanotr.  I 


•hough  a  king,  theatrically  acting  his  stale:  here.  1  beheld n  gvoit 
•overeign  feeling  himself  as  such,  and  he  looked  the  msyeeiy  be 

Wl.  .  -trw  : 

‘  He  was  one  blaze  of  jewels,  which  literally  dazzled  iho  sight  •• 
w  looking  at  him ;  but  the  detaib  •  of  his  dreoi  were  iheaer  a-Wly 
of  three  elevations  iras  on  his  head,  which  shape  npptarf  to  htye 

“  '  g 
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composed  of  thickly-set  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  ss  ss. 
quuitely  disposed  as  to  form  a  mixture  of  the  most  beautiful  colo«r% 
in  the  brilliant  light  redected  from  its  surface.  Several  black  fesihen 
like  the  heron  plume,  were  intermixed  will)  the  resplendent  aigrettes sf 
this  truly  imperial  diadem,  whose  bending  points  were  tlnidied  viUi 
pear-formed  pearls,  of  an  immense  size.  His  vesture  was  of  goM 
tissue,  nearly  covered  with  a  similar  disposition  of  jewellery;  md, 
crossing  the  shoulders,  were  two  strings  of  pearls,  probably  the  largf« 
in  the  world.  1  call  his  dress  a  vesture,  because  it  sat  close  to  kk 
person,  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  shewing  a  shape  n 
noble  as  hU  air.  At  that  point  it  devolved  downwards  in  loose  dra¬ 
pery,  like  the  usual  Persian  garment,  and  was  of  the  same  costly  ns- 
.  teriuls  with  the  vest.  But  for  splendour,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
broad  bracelets  round  his  arms,  and  the  belt  which  encircled  his  wsig; 
they  actually  blazed  like  tire,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  met  them ;  sad 
when  we  know  the  names  derived  from  such  excessive  lustre, 
cannot  be  surprised  at  seeing  such  an  etfcct.  The  jewelled  band  oa 
the  right  arm  was  called  The  Mountain  of  Lif*ht ;  and  that  on  tke 
left.  The  Sea  of  Lioht ;  which  superb  diamonds,  the  roptciow 
conquests  of  Nadir  Shuh  hud  placed  in  the  Persian  regalia,  after 
sacking  Delhi,  stripping  Mahomed  Shah,  the  eleventh  emperor  of  tbe 
Moguls,  uf  his  dominions,  and  adding  to  Persia  all  the  provinces  of 
Hindustan,  north  of  the  Indus.  V'ol.  1.  pp.  321* — 326. 


<  While  the  (xrcut  Kine  (Futlcli  .\li  Shah)  was  approaching  bit 
throne,  the  whole  aasembly,  w  ith  one  accord,  continued  bowing  their 
heads  to  the  ground  till  he  hud  taken  his  place.  A  dead  silence  thes 
ensued  ;  the  whole  presenting  a  most  magniticent,  and  Indeed  awfkl 
appearance;  the  stillness  being  so  prolound,  amongst  so  vast  a  coa- 
.  course,  that  the  slightest  rustling  of  the  trees  was  lieaid,  and  the  soft- 
^eat  trickling  of  ilte  water  from  the  fountains  into  the  canals.  Alike 
motionless  slate  of  every  thing  lasted  for  mure  tiian  a  minute,  it  allov- 
nl  me  time  to  observe  particularly  the  tigure  of  the  Shah.  Hb  face 
teemed  exceedingly  pak‘,  uf  a  polished  marble  hue ;  with  the  finert 
ci)ntour  of  features  ;  and  eyes  dark,  brilliant,  and  piercing;  a  beard 
black  as  jet,  and  of  a  length  which  fell  below  his  ciiest,  over  a  larfc 
p<iriion  of  the  efl'ulgent  belt  which  held  his  diamond- hiked  dagger, 
i'htt  extraordinary  amplitude  of  beard,  appears  to  have  been  a  badge 
of  Persian  royalty,  from  the  earliest  times  ;  for  w’e  find  it  attached  tt) 
Uie  heads  of  the  sovereigi>s,  in  all  the  ancient  sculptured  redUiM 
tbroughout  the  empire. 

*  In  the  midst  of  this  solemn  stilluesa,  while  all  eyes  were  fixed  oa 
die  bgght  object  before  them,  which  sat,  indeed,  as  radiant  and  is* 
movt'shle  as  the  image  of  .Mithrus  itself,  a  sort  of  volley  of  wordii 
bursting  ot  one  impulse  from  the  mouths  of  the  moullahs  and  astrok^ 
gers,  made  me  start,  and  interrupted  my  gaze.  This  strange  outOi^ 
iraf  a  kimi  of  heraldic  enumeration  of  tne  Great  King's  titles,  donn* 
niona,  and  glorious  acts ;  with  an  appropriate  panegyric  on  hit  coerafk 
liberality,  and  extended  ^>ower.  When  tbia  was  euded,  with  all  keadi 
bewifif  to  tlie  gruuod,  and  die  air  caaaad  to  vibrat#  with  tbe 
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WAS  a  pau^  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  then  Hb  Majeaty 
ipoke.  Thecd'ect  was  even  more  startling  than  the  sudden  bursting 
(ifth  of  the  mouliahs ;  for  this  was  like  a  voice  from  the  tombs,  so 
jsfp,  so  hollow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  penetratingly  loud.  Having 
thus  addressed  his  people,  he  looked  towards  Captain  Willock,  the 
BritisH  Charge  d’ Affaires,  with  whom  1  stood:  anu  then  we  moved 
forward  to  the  front  of  the  throne.  The  some  awful  voice,  though  in 
a  lowered  tone,  spoke  to  him,  and  honoured  me  with  a  gracious  wel- 
cooe  to  his  dominions.  After  His  Majesty  had  put  a  few  questions  to 
ae,  and  received  my  answers,  we  fell  back  into  our  places  ;  and  were 
ioiuotly  served  with  bowls  of  a  most  delicious  sherbet,  which  very 
gfsteful  refreshment  was  followed  by  an  attendant  presenting  to  us 
I  large  silver  tray,  on  which  lay  a  heap  of  small  coin  called  a 
of  the  same  metal,  mixed  with  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  t 
initated  niy  friend  in  all  these  ceremonies,  and  held  out  both 
mr  hands  to  be  filled  with  this  royal  largess;  which,  with  no 
Ible  difficulty,  we  passed  through  our  festal  trappings  into  our 
pockets. 

*  When  the  rest  of  the  gratulatory  compliments  of  the  day, 
had  been  uttered  between  the  monarch  and  hit  assembled  nobl^, 
the  chief  executioner,  our  former  herald,  gave  us  the  signal 
that  all  was  over  fur  that  morning.  VVe  then  retired,  as  we 
canie,  under  his  auspices  ;  hut,  if  possible,  with  still  naore 
prcuurc  and  heat  than  we  hud  battled  through  in  our  approach.* 

Vul.  1.  pp.  327 — 329. 

The  Sj)ring  at  Teliraiin  is  pleasant  and  healthy  ;  the  thermo- 
neter  of  Reaumur  being  only  from  70  to  80  in  the  shade.  The 
Cirden  of  Negauristan,  one  of  the  King’s  palaces,  loses  little 
uf  its  gaud i ness  in  the  perfumed  diction  of  Sir  Robert  Porter. 

*  On  my  first  entering  this  bower  of  fairy-land,  (Indeed  I  may  call 
it  the  very  garden  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast  I)  I  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  two  nwe-trees,  full  fourteen  feet  high,  laden  with 
thousands  of  flowers,  in  every  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloom 
^  delicacy  of  scent  that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  the 
ooit  exquisite  perfume.  Indeed,  1  believe  that  in  no  country  of  the 
^rld  does  the  rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in  Persia;  in  no  coun¬ 
ter  ii  it  so  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives.  Their  gardens  qnd 
^ru  are  crowded  with  its  plants,  their  rooms  ornamented  with 

filled  with  its  gathered  bunches,  and  every  bath  strewed  with 
full-blown  flowers,  plucked  from  the  ever-replenished  stems. 
£ren  the  humblest  individual,  who  pays  a  piece  of  copper  money  for 
tfev  whifs  of  a  kalioun,  feels  u  double  enjoyment  wnen  he  finds  it 
•^uck  with  a  bud  from  hii  dear  native  tree  !  But  in  this  delicious 
S^den  of  Negauristan,  the  eye  and  the  smell  were  not  the  only  senses 
'i^cd  by  the  presence  of  the  rose.  The  ear  was  enchantea  by  the 
*ild  and  beautiful  notes  of  multitudes  of  nightingales,  whose  warblion 
to  increase  in  melody  and  .  S;pftnes8  with  the  unfolding  of  th^r 
wurite  flowers;  verifying- the  song  of  their  poet,  who  says  ;  “  Wheit 
tse  roses  when  the  chaross  of  the'  bower  are  passed  away^  the 
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foiui  ulc  of  the  nightingale  no  longer  animates  the  scene.**  *  Vat  C. 
pp.  337,  8. 

We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  the  seiitiiuciital  deacriptioM  of 
the  Asiatic  \%uiueii  and  their  {lersonal  charinH, — a  sulijectoa 
\%hichour  Autliur  expatiates  as  in  acon^enial  element.  Ttiee«. 
pire  of  their  beauty  sehtoin  outlives  eii;ht  or  ti  ii  years  ;  the  brWf 
summer  of  their  bloom  be^innint' at  eleven  or  twelve,  and  fading 
into  ugliness  and  wrinkles  at  twenty.  Under  the  present  King, 
a  ^reat  melioration  in  the  manners  of  the  Persians  is  stated  to  hive 
taken  place.  Wine,  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  had  formerly  hffti 
drunk  to  excess  both  by  Kini;  anil  subjects.  Hut  Futteh  Ali  Shih 
and  bis  sons,  being  strict  observers  of  the  religious  ordinance!  of 
their  country,  the  great  men  of  the  country  following  their  ei* 
ample,  liave  lecovered  theirdignity  and  the  respect  ofthepcopk. 
Ill  another  important  respect  also,  the  morals  of  Persia  appetr 
to  our  Author  coiisiderahly  improved  under  the  present  ilynaitj. 
Brothels  were  formerly  authorised  and  puhlicly  licensed,  and  t^ 
Sell  princes  drew  a  great  revenue  from  tliem  ;  but  the  existence 
of  these  places  is  now  hardly  known  in  the  country. 

The  |H‘rsonal  character  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah  is  eulogized  to  the 
skies.  Sir  Robert  had  freipient  opportunities  of  observing  it, 
and  from  every  conference  he  came  away  ‘  with  renewed  imprei- 
'sionsufthe  amiable  in  the  man,  one  of  the  most  essential  i|ua< 
Mities  in  the  composition  of  a  sovereign  whose  will  is  virtually 
*  the  law.*  But  who  can  blame  our  Author  for  u  little  orientil 
hyperbole  in  describing  the  virtues  of  the  Great  King,  when  he 
adverts  to  the  overwhelming  honour  that  was  reserved  fur  him 
of  drawing  his  Majesty’s  likeness  ? 

*  The  wish  had  been  imparted  to  the  Shah ;  nnd  his  Mojestj  with 
that  hiensfance  which  as  eminently  belongs  to  the  Persian  court,  as  ever 
it  did  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  paying  me  a  compliment  that  might 
have  elevated  my  pencil  and  the  hand  that  held  it  to  a  place  arooog 
the  stars,  did  me  the  honour  to  appoint  a  day  when  1  w  as  to  translsr 
his  image  to  paper.' 

This  sitting  nnd  the  dress  of  the  monarch  occupy  three w 
four  pages  of  Sir  Robert’s  quarto.  Tbe  sketcli,  which  is  sfti- 
mated  and  striking,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume.  Wc  caonot 
restrain  ourselves  from  quoting  the  following  passage  as  a  com¬ 
plete  specimen  of  the  iitock-heroic  style  of  Sir  Robert,  whic^ 
like  that  of  Mr.  Putf,  '  lias  as  much  to  say  upon  a  ribbon  ii 
*.  a  RaiTaelle.’  >$i 

•  A§  I  traced  his  Majesty’s  features,  line  by  line,  I  nsceitswrf 
every  detail  of  hia  phybiogm  my,  and  felt  new  interest  in  the  vnrreti^ 
of  iu  espretkioo.  His  cromplexion,  as  I  observed  before,  ii  exceed* 
ia^  pah?  i  but  when  he  speaks  oa  subjects  that  excite  him,  •*vhrH 
colour  rushes  to  hb  cheek;  but  only  lor  a  moment, Tt  passes  so  trii* 
ncnily  aw  ay.  I  lit  nose  is  very  aquiline.  His  cyc-browi,  full,  black, 
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tofi  finely  arched,  with  lashes  of  the  same  anpearance,  shading  avet 
ol'the  most  perfect  form,  dark  and  beaming,  nut  at  limes  full  of  a  hre 
that  kindles  his  whole  countenance,  though,  in  general,  its  expression 
iithst  of  languor.  His  beard,  black  as  jet,  ample,  and  long,  and  ta¬ 
rring  to  a  point  considerably  below  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  *  The  tl- 
■ost  sul)iime  dignity  which  this  form  of  beard  adds  to  the  native 
najesiy  of  h'^  features,  is  not  to  be  conceived  :  and  the  smile  which 
shone  through  it,  ineffably  sweet  and  noble,  rather  increased 
ihsn  diminished  tlie  effect.  The  British  Charge  d’Aduires,  with  Abul 
Hsssan  Khan,  were  my  com{>anions  to  the  presence  (  and,  the  Shall 
cunrersing  w  ith  them  during  my  occupation,  the  changes  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  gave  his  fine  physiognomy  every  play.  Yet  the  enervating 
itvit  of' his  life  was  evideni,  both  in  the  languid  movement  of  his  eye, 
when  he  sat  (juiescent,  and  from  the  usual  liollow  tone  of  his  other- 
viR*  sonorous  voice ;  but  which,  like  the  occasional  flashes  from  his 
fret,  became  powerful  when  under  the  influence  of  animating  dis¬ 
course.’  Vol.  l.p.  3.56. 

Having  surveyed  the  ruins  of  the  famous  city  of  Rlicy, 
or  Key,  of  Mhicli  it  would  ho  injustice  not  to  remark,  that  be 
hss  given  a  more  detailed  <lescription  than  any  other  Eurojiean 
trsveller,  our  Author  proceeded  on  his  tour  to  the  south  of  ^  the 
empire  ou  the  llfilb  May,  1818,  with  a  suitable  escort  for  the 
e)i[)edition,  and  a  royal  firmuii  to  afTord  him  requisite  facilities 
on  his  progress. 

The  caravaiisaras,  wiilioiit  which  travelling  through  a  country 
so  waste  and  depopulated  as  Persia  would  be  wholly  impractica* 
We,  are  generally  erected  on  the  same  plan  (varying  only  in  di- 
ittensions  and  arcliitectnral  ornameiit)  throughout  the  empire. 
That  of  (luz  is  thus  described. 

* 

*  Tlie  extent  of  this  building  is  an  exact  square  of  one  hundred 
nrds  on  every  side,  flanked  by  four  towers,  of  a  diameter  so  ditpro- 
l^ioned  to  the  length  of  the  intervening  walls,  as  not  to  exceed  nine 
Within  these  walls  are  the  buildings  which  form  the  accommo¬ 
dations  of  the  caravan.  On  entering  the  great  gate,  the  first  object 
tliat  presents  itself,  is  a  kind  of  piazza*  which  extends’ itself  on  every, 
nde  ol  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle,  leaving  a  noble  area,  or  court 
to  the  middle.  These  piazzas  aro  subdivided  into  lofty  arched  apart- 
Oitnts,  open  in  front,  and  all  neatly  |>aved.  At  ten  feet  within  each 
or  these,  is  another  chamber,  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  coatainiogi  at  Ua 
^rther  end,  a  fire*place,  besides  several  little  compurtments  cut  out 
Wthe  thickness  of  the  w  all,  called  topshelis,  or  cupboards,  which  ate 
^^^cd  mdispensablcs  in  every  Persian  room,  lliis  interior  chgmbfi^ 
h^Wom  resorted  to  before  winter;  the  Outer  one, ^  open  tbYhO  codl^ 
being  considered  the  summer  apartment,  from  the  advantlige^ft  offefds 
ef  breathing  the  free,  incommoded  air.  Tbe  traveller  spnrada  his 
Buo^ud  upon  the  paved  floor;  biting  it  up  with  bedding aocoidiog 
I#  his  own  idea  of  coodort ;  but  nothing  it  really  necessa^,  b^aod  • 
with  a  sheet  for  tbe  wariBett  niftbtt,  and  a  quiltior  tbg 
f Mediately  bebiod  thin  double  range  of  chaabtrs^ruos  an<dpen  apebe 

^  l  •  'V  t*  'P  /I 
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or  Uoe»  in  like  manner  following  the  quadrangular  iweep  of  tbi 
building;  the  hinder  lide  ot'  the  lane,  (that  it,  the  one  nearest  the 
wall  of  the  caravansary.)  being  an  arcade  also;  and  divided  into  cdl* 
like  apartments,  tor  the  use  of  servants,  muleteers,  and  other  pcrtoiu, 
wishing  to  keep  station  near  their  cattle  ;  which  are  generally  stabled 
in  the  lane,  between  the  front  of  this  last  arcade,  and  the  back  of  the 
one  first  described.  Sonietiiiies,  when  tlie  caravansary  is  very  fiill, 
the  animals  are  picketed  in  the  great  court,  while  their  attcnJanti 
sleep  on  a  large  elevated  square  platform,  which  occupies  the  centre; 
and  round  it.  the  packages  of  the  travellers  are  piled  up  in  hea|H.  Re¬ 
posing  in  thu  open  air  is  not  merely  a  luxury  to  all  orders  of  people  is 
this  ciiinatc,  at  this  season,  but  is  indispensable  to  their  health  and 
their  comfort  in  many  other  respects  ;  close  apartments  being  oilet 
not  only  intolerable  from  heat,  but  often  sorely  infested  with  veraia 
both  great  and  small.  One  ample  entrance  leads  into  the  caravaosiry. 
the  gates  of  which  arc  closed  soon  utler  sun-set,  and  only  occasiuualiy 
rc-opened  during  tlie  night  for  the  egress  of  departing  guests.  B«. 
neatli  the  extensive  vaulted  roof  of  the  porch,  are  the  quarters  of  the 
keeper,  or  warden,  and  his  people ;  with  the  shop,  and  other  re» 
poiiitories  of  the  accommodations  he  prepares  for  travellers.  Amongit 
this  numerous  store,  we  sec  exposed  to  sale,  tobacco,  rice,  grapei, 
water-melons,  eggs,  grease,  bread,  wood,  corn,  moss,  &c.  This  lilt 
article  is  a  beverage  of  acidulated  milk,  and  when  diluted  with  water, 
it  a  fiivourite  drink  w'ith  the  natives ;  the  antiquity  of  the  beverage ii 
to  great,  that  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  part  of  the  ceremony  at  ike 
ooiisecrution  of  the  Persian  kings,  to  qiiatf  otf  a  large  goblet  of  this 
acidulated  mixture:  an  apt  emblem  of  the  sweets  and  sours  that  fill 
tlie  cup  of  royalty  i  F.very  cuiuinodity  being  sold  at  double  the  ordi¬ 
nary  price,  the  renter  of  the  caravansary  is  enabled  to  pay  liberally  to 
the  agent  of  the  crown  for  his  privilege,  and  to  realize  a  very  hood* 
some  protit  besides.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  4CX)-— 2. 

iHpahaii  Wen  in  lat.  40'  long,  ft!”  !8'.  It  has  ftr 

been  deemed  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  was  rained  ta 
great  mngnifieence  by  the  nMiowned  Shah  Abban.  We  aw 
Horry,  however,  to  observe  that  our  Autlior  has  followed  Chir- 
din’s  lung,  ttuiious,  and  hyperbolical  account  of  this  city  ;  tnd 
at  theeiiil  of  his  description,  he  amuses  himself  in  a  most  riilicu- 
lulls  passage,  by  imagining  what  Mr.  Anacreon  Moore  would 
have  said  to  the  shade  of  Shah  Abbas,  had  he  fallen  in  with  hi«i« 

•  How  would  the  seer-spirit  of  our  poet  of  Persia,  Thomas  Moore, 
havoiipoatrophiscd  the  shade  of  Shah  .\bbas,  the  lord  of  all  thetoda* 
parted  festivities ;  had  he  been  looking  out  that  moonlight  nighty  •  ^ 
did  on  the  first  of  niy  sojourn  in  that  vast  and  lonely  palace,  on  tht 
deep  solitude  ci'  those  tbmier  gardens  of  pleasure  I  He  would  haM 
re-|>eopled  those  silent  glades  with  the  first  of  the  royal  nanie,  who 
made  Ispahan  the  cm|>orium  of  nations ;  he  would  have  seen  liuu^ 
Ac.  Ac.’ 

In  Chardin’s  time,  its  population  was  sia  hundred  thousand; 
but  since  that  period,  its  glories  hiTe  been  nearly  destroyed 
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^  iDfrcili^H  iiivanions  of  its  Aflfi^han  conqueroni,  and  iu  people 
•rf  now  computed  at  about  a  tenth  of  that  calculation.  Iti 
»treel8  arc  silent  and  abandoned  :  its  bazaars  nei^lected  ;  its 
palices  in  ruins ;  and  the  nocturnal  lau«rh  and  song  with  which 
its  beauteous  gardens  once  resounded,  are  succeeded  by  the  yells 
of  jackalls,  and  the  howls  of  famished  dogs.  The  Chehel 
Setouii,  or  Forty  Pillars,  the  favourite  palace  of  the  Sefi  kings, 
qipeareil  to  our  Author  a  magic  vision  in  the  wonderful  tales  of 
an  Arabian  night;  and  he  luxuriates  iti  the  delineation.  Yet,  he 
tftois  to  be  ignorant  that  it  is,  in  fact,  supported  only  by  twenty 
piliars,  which,  by  reflection  in  the  tank,  appear  as  forty,  and 
tlittfrom  this  circumstance  its  name  is  derived.  The  six  large 
historical  pictures  of  the  baiupieting  hall  are  described  ;  but  it 
\i  scarcely  possible  to  comprehend  them  distinctly  amid  the 
mazes  of  Sir  Robert's  metaphorical  confusion.  As  s|H*cimen8 
of  art,  indeed,  they  are  ridiculous;  hut,  as  faithful  repreaeii* 

I  lalioiis  of  the  costume  and  maimers  of  the  time  to  which  they 

I  relate,  (hey  are  invaluable,  lii  truth,  the  art,  though  it  never 

I  ap|)roxiiimted  in  this  country  to  excellence,  seems  to  have  re¬ 

ceded  from  the  Sell  age.  In  a  large  hunting-piece  in  the  new 
I  palace  erecleil  for  Futteh  Ali  Shah  and  his  two  hundred  and 

iurt)  cbildren,  groupes  of  courtiers  stray  all  over  the  surface, 

I  fist,  west,  north,  south,  not  unlike  the  groupes  on  the  pocket 

I  bindkerchiefs  worn  by  tlie  common  people  in  England,  where 

I  (be  figures  leap  over  mountains,  walls,  castles,  nay,  into  the 

I  very  sky.  The  Persian  painters  inagnihcently  disdain  light  and 

I  sbadow,  and  pay  no  regard  to  perspective. 

Julia,  se{)urate<l  by  a  bridge  across  the  Zeinderootl  from  Is* 
pahaii,  w  as  originally  a  colony  of  Armenians.  But  its  ten  thou- 
nndiiihahitantshavedwindlcd  to  three  hundred  wretched  families; 
its  thirteen  Armeniaii  churches  to  two  only,  dark,  squalid,  and 
Uadry  in  their  decorations.  This  suburb  is  also  a  deplorable 
niunuiiient  of  the  overwhelming  violence  of  the  Affghaii  incur  • 
lion.  The  Armeniuns  throughout  the  Persian  empire,  are  a 
poor  despised  race,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  gluttony. 
The  women  are  equally  degenerated,  since  the  era  of  Shah 
Abbts.  They  actually  educate  their  chihlren  to  violation,  and 
*^11  them  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  the  bigbeat 
bidder. 

Our  Traveller  does  not  make  an  excursion  to  the  Atesh-gah, 
I  (be  adopts  the  absurd  orthography  of  Attush  koii,)  or  place  of 
visiteil  by  Morier  iu  bis  Second  Journey,  but  contents  him- 
!  *^lf  with  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  it  from  the  roof  of  the  Sefi  gate. 

*  At  thii  Attuth-kou  U  an  artificial  mount,  and  stands  cloae  to  the 
I  <tatrter  of  the  city  where  the  Guebres,  and  particularly  those  who  fol- 
iowed  the  arws  of  Mahmoud,  dwelt;  no  doubt  they  reseated  them- 
idvft  in  a  epai  iiiat  •  had  been  iahabiled  by  their  aaocston  firowi  the 
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first  peopling  of  the  banks  of  the  Zeinderood,  and  they  found  it^dNi 
mQrkc^d  by  the  High  Finer  of  their  worship/  VoK  1.  p.  438, 

A  most  confused  uccount,  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  unmesnin* 
i^'ords  literally  si^niixing  nothini;,  of  a  spot  that  would  be  dretud 
worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  hy  those  who  are  earnest  in  the  studx  of 
Oriental  uutiipiity  I  In  fact,  the  mount  is  not  artificial ;  it  Ui 
hill  composed  of  several  strata  of  native  rock.  On  its  suaiitat 
are  several  interesting  ruins,  of  mud  bricks  baked  intiieiat^ 
betWiHMi  which  are  layers  of  reeds  without  any  apparent  cemrot. 

It  set  ins  to  have  escaped  Mr.  oMorier,  and,  we  believe,  every 
other  traveller,  that  this  was  the  style  of  building  peculiar  to  the 
Israelites,  who  carried  it  with  them  from  Babel  into  Midiio, 
Egypt,  and  Persia. 

The  sinuous  course  of  the  valley  of  YezdikhasI,  marks  tbe 
limits  of  Irak  Ajem,  the  ancient  Media;  dividing  it  from  tlie 
present  province  of  Furs  or  Pars,  which,  under  the  classic  tp* 
pelluiion  of  Persis,  once  comprised  the  original  kingdom  t( 
Persia.  We  extract  the  following  description  of  the  (loorkhur  or 
wild  ass,  mn*.  of  which  species  our  'rraveller  saw  us  he  wasentw^ 
ingiiito  the  province  of  Pars. 

*  The  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  summits  of  the  Eastern  moais 

tains,  when  my  greyhound,  Cooley,  suddenly  darted  oft'  in  pursuit  of 
an  oninial,  whicli  my  i’ersians  said,  from  the  glimpse  they  nad  of  ili 
was  an  antelope.  1  instantly  put  spurs  to  niy  horse,  and  followed  bj 
Sedak  Beg  and  the  mchmandar,  followed  the  chase.  AAcr  an  uort* 
hixed  gallop  of  full  three  miles,  we  cume  up  with  the  dog,  who  wn 
then  within  a  short  stretch  of  the  creature  he  pursued;  and  to  nj 
surprise,  and  at  first,  vexation,  1  saw  it  to  be  on  ass.  But,  on  tno* 
ment’i  refiection,  judging  from  its  fleetness  it  must  be  a  wild  one,  i 
species  little  known  in  Europe,  hut  which  the  Persians  prize  aboveift 
other  animals  os  an  object  of  chase,  1  determined  to  approach  as  nair 
to  it,  os  the  very  swill  Arab  1  w  as  on  would  carry  me.  But  the  single 
instant  of  checking  my  horse  to  consider,  had  given  our  game  such 
a  head  of  us,  that,  notwiihstunding  all  our  speed,  we  could  not  recover 
our  ground  on  him  1,  however,  happened  to  be  considerably  before 
n»v  companions,  when,  at  n  certain  distance,  the  animal  in  its  t«fi 
made  a  pause,  and  allowed  me  to  approach  within  pistobahot  of  W** 
He  then  darted  off  again  with  the  quickness  of  thought;  caperiogi 
kicking,  and  sporting  in  his  flight,  as  if  he  were  not  blowD  in'lkl 
least,  ami  the  chase  were  his  pastime.  if, 

*  rie  appeared  to  me  to  be  ulmut  ten  or  twelve  hands  high  ;  the  fkit 
auiooih,  like  a  deer*s,  and  of  a  reddish  colour;  the  belly  and  hinder 
parts  partakiotf  of  a  silvery  grey  ;  his  neck  was  finer  than /hat  of  ^ 
common  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending  like  a  stag's,  and  his  lep 
bcautifullv  slender  ;  the  head  and  ears  seemed  large  in  proportion  tO 
the  graceiulncui  of  these  fonns,  and  by  them  1  first  recognised  iW 
the  object  of  my  chase  was  of  the  ass  tribe.  Tbe  mane  was  short  tas 
black,  as  was  also  a  tufk  which  terminated  his  tail.  No  Imewliatevef 


ran  along  his  bock,  or  crossed  bis  shoulders,  as  are  seen  on  tba 
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i^irs  with  U6.  When  my  followers  of  the  country  came  up,  they 
retrritod  1  had  not  shot  the  creature  when  he  Wiis  so  within  my  aim, 
telling  luc  hU  tlct^h  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  Persia;  but  it 
vouiu  not  have  been  to  cut  him  tliat  1  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
bod  him  in  iiiy  possession  The  prodigious  sw  ithiess  and  |>eculiar  roan- 
oer  with  which  ho  Hed  across  the  plain,  coincided  exactly  with  the  da- 
•cription  that  Xenophon  gives  of  the  same  animal  in  Arabia,  (vi^e 
Anabasis,  b.  i.)  But,  above  all,  it  reminded  me  of  the  striking  poN 
trsit  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job/  Vol.  I,  pp.  459,  (K), 

The  icciirate  pen  of  Mr.  iMorier  has  scarcely  left  any  tliiiiif 
prflaiiiinyf  to  the  ruins  of  Moiirg-auh  undesmbed.  Our  Travcl- 
fer,  however,  with  a  commendable  diligence,  has  not  forhurnc  a 
minute  delineation  of  tljem.  The  it:ost  considerable  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  Tackt-i-Siileiman,  or  the  throne  of  Sulieman. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  platform  of  a  building,  and  consists 
of  hewn  stones  raised  to  a  level  with  a  rock  to  which  it  adheres. 
Itf  front  is  about  three  hundred  feet.  He  could  discover  no’traco 
of  columns,  nor  even  of  marble.  It  commands  the  entrance 
into  tlu*  v.d ley,  or  rather  jdain  of  Mourg-aub,  now  received  to  he 
that  of  Pasargardac,  the  city  originally  founded  by  Cyrus,  and 
containing  the  tomb  of  that  monarch.  The  learned  world  are 
iadehted  to  Mr.  Morier  for  the  hypothesis,  that  the  ruins  scat¬ 
tered  over  this  vallcv  are  tliose  of  Pasargardap.  The  tomb  called 
Mesched-Madre  i-Sulieinan,  or  the  tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Sii- 
iicman,  Sir  Robert  conjectures,  and  upon  plausible  grounds  of 
reasoning,  to  he  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  cites  Arrian's  uccoiini 
pf  that  structure  in  coufiruiatioii  of  his  opinion.  lie  detiuces  a 
still  stronger  argument  in  its  favour,  from  the  uiicieiit  cuneiform 
or  irruw-headed  character  found  on  all  the  pillars  of  this  place, 
aiihout  the  deviation  of  a  single  curve.  Profesvsor  Grottefuiid, 
'*ho  has  made  considerable  progress  in  decypliering  what  8ir 
Robert  incorrectly  terms  the  most  ancient  torm  of  writing,  hat 
translated  the  memorable  inscription, 

•  Dominus  Cyrua  rex  orbia  rector.* 

Our  Author  considers  this  obscure  question  to  be  at  length  set  to 
re»t,  and  that  beiicefortb  the  traveller  who  visits  this  ruin,  may 
coofidently  say,  in  that  amall  houne  of  stone  ties  CyruSf  king 
kings, 

lireat  praise  is  due  to  our  Traveller  for  the  diligence  with 
^hich  he  explored,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  copied,  the 
ruins  of  what  is  called  the  Harem  of  Jemslieed,  and  those  of 
Nik^hi-Uuustam  or  the  mountain  of  sepulchres.  Of  the  latter 
have  some  curious  notices.  Having  examined  the  exterior  of 
|hc  tombs,  (lor  the  details,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
itself,)  he  penetrated  into  their  mtorior  V' ^n  attem|xt  of  oo  little 
^ftger  as  well  as  fatigue.  For  the  bae  relievos  uod other  curioue 
*<*lptttres  fouud  in  these  remains,  we  must  alto  refer  to  the  nuw 
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tneroiH  flrtM'iiitx^  which  illustrate  his  researches.  VVeftel^ 
(ris|K)silioii  to  follow  Sir  Robert  throiis^h  his  antiquarian  ilitqi^ 
sitioiis,  frotn  a  conviction  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  arrifia^ 
at  clear  and  satisfactory  decisions  on  subjects  involved  in  iaex. 
tricable  obscurity  ;  more  especially  as  his  redundancy  of  dictioa 
would  render  the  task  still  more  perplexed  and  dilheuU.  \Vt 
abstain  from  these  topics  with  less  reluctance,  from  the  persuisioi 
that  the  learned  and  laborious  investigations  of  Mr.  Morier  left 
little  more  to  his  successor  than  to  take  more  detailed  copies  of 
the  antiquities,  and  to  state  his  conjectures  more  dilTusely,  per¬ 
haps,  but  with  little  additional  strength  or  perspicuity. 

Our  Authors  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis,  the  "reat  capital  of  the  empire.  It  lies  in  lat. 

III)''.  He  justly  remarks,  that  all  attempts  to  trace  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  renowned  city,  would  he  fruitless  ;  but  concludes  tbit 
the  only  means  now  in  our  reach,  of  formin*:^  any  satisfactory 
conjectures  on  the  subject,  are  those  of  calculatins;  the  probable 
eras  of  the  ruins,  hy  comparing  them  v^ith  similar  specimens  o( 
art  in  countries  once  connected  by  conquest  or  by  alliance  with 
Persia.  11  e  is  stron;;ly  inclined,  from  the  resemblances  he  ob¬ 
served  in  the  remains  of  Persepolis  to  the  architectural  taste  of 
to  infer  that  this  splendid  capital  was  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  Thebes  in  the  reijjn  of  Cambyscs  the  son  of  Cyrus,  ind 
that  this  monarch  ‘  accompanied  the  spoil  with  Egyptian  work- 
‘  men  to  place  the  decorations  in  their  new  places.*  An  elibonte 
historical  illustration  of  the  bas-n*liefs  follows,  w  hich  it  would  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  our  limits  to  analyse  or  abridge.  An 
enuraviii|r  is  u^iven  of  the  inscription  in  arrow-head  characteri, 
of  which  Le  Hruii  had  copied  the  concluding  jiai  t.  This  was 
omitted  iiy  Mr.  Morier,  ami  our  Traveller  deserves  coinincndt- 
tion  lor  the  laborious  fidelity  with  which  it  seems  to  be  executed. 

•  *  V 

Were  we  inelinetl  to  enter  into  the  dark  labyrinth  of  these  anti¬ 
quities,  we  ^houKI  lean  towards  the  inferences  of  lla^r  ind 
l/iehten'>tein,  w  ho  consider  them  to  he  variations  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  Nor  is  it  (Sir  Robert  will  fori^ive  the  boldness  of  our 
hypothesis)  at  all  improbable,  that  the  inscriptions  of  PerseptH 
lis  should  liave  been  written  in  that  lan^uafi^e.  The  province  of 
Klam,  or  Klymais,  in  which  that  city  was  built,  ap|>ears  to 
been  volonizeil  by  a  Jewish  clan  in  the  time  of  l)arius.  llsIi^W 
be  recollected  als4),  that  the  entire  dynasty  of  Persian  so vcreijni 
from  Cyrus  to  the  Darius  whom  Alexander  dethroned,  were  of 
Jewish  extraction  and  «lewisli  religion.  By  one  of  these  me* 
nurchs,  the  structures  of  Persejiolis  were  in  all  probability  erected. 
Jemsheed,  which  wav  the  oriental  name  of  the  city,  wastierbapo 
the  oriental  name  also  of  Cambyscs,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  who 
suiierintended  the  building  of  tlie  capital,  while  his  son  wio 
enc^apNl  in  hit  ix>nquc$ts. 
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Oa  the  2lHt  July  1^18,  Sir  Robert  bade  R«Ueu  to  Persepolis. 
IV  next  (liiy,  he  arrived  at  the  far-famed  atremn  of  Rooknabad^ 
iilrich  n«v» s  i(a  iininurtalily  to  the  atrains  of  llatis.  It  is  now 
riwindli'd  into  a  mere  rivulet,  anil  the  l>eaiitirul  scenery  which 
Qiiff  adorned  its  bunks,  is  no  more.  A  little  onward,  throutth 
in(»|H*nin^  in  the  mountuins,  appeared  the  city  of  Shira*.  We 
ftiinot  omit  the  description  of  the  distant  view  of  this  cidebrated 
}4mv,  accon))>unied  as  it  is  with  a  transient  hut  honourable 
iSfnfioii  of  Henry  Martyn;  a  name  which  will  never  fade  from 
oar  memory,  so  lonj^  as  unwearied  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the 
and  the  tr^ritlcst  and  purest  virtues  of  the  heart,  shall 
Main  their  reverence  amon^  us. 

*  It  stood,'  says  our  Author,  ‘  in  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  height  we  w  ere  descending,  and  seemed  a  place  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  and  extent,  from  the  mosques  and  other  lofty  buildingfi  which 
ttwered  above  the  flat  roofs  of  the  vast  expanse  of  dwelling-houses. 
Gardens  stretched  on  all  sides  of  the  fortifled  walls ;  and,  faint  with 
lirknew  and  fatigue,  I  felt  a  momentary  reviving  pleasure  in  the  sight 
of  a  hospitable  city,  and  the  cheerful  beauty  of  the  view.  As  1  drew 
near,  the  im.igc  of  my  exemplary  countryman,  Henry  Martyn,  rose 
ia  uy  thoughts,  seeming  to  sanctify  the  shelter  to  which  1  was  hasten* 
lag.  He  had  approached  Shiraz  much  about  the  same  season  of  the 
jretr,  A.  D.  J811,  and  like  myself,  w'as  gasping  for  life  under  the 
double  pressure  of  an  inward  Are,  and  outward  burning  sun.  He 
dwell  there  nearly  a  year ;  and  on  leaving  its  walls,  the  apostle  of 
Chriatianity  found  no  cause  for  “  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  feet^ 
•gainjit  the  Mahomedan  city.  The  inhabitants  had  received, 
cherished,  and  listened  to  him ;  and  he  departed  thence  amidst  the 
Idcsiings  and  tears  of  many  a  Persian  friend.  'Hirough  his  rocaos, 
the  Gospel  had  then  found  its  way  into  Persia ;  and  os  it  appears  to 
hrte  been  sown  in  kindly  hearts,  the  gradual  effect  hereafter,  may  be 
like  the  harvest  to  the  seedling.  But,  whatever  be  the  issue,  the 
liberslity  with  which  his  doctrines  were  permitted  to  be  discussed,  and 
the  hospitality  with  which  their  promulgator  was  received  by  the 
i^ed,  the  nobles,  and  persons  of  all  ranks,  cannot  but  reflect  lasting 
hooour  00  the  government,  and  command  our  respect  for  the  people 
tt  large.  Besides,  to  a  person  who  thinks  at  all  on  these  subjects,  the 
circunistances  of  the  first  correct  Persian  translation  of  the  Holy 
^piures  being  made  at  Shiraz,  and  thence  put  into  the  royal  hands, 

disseminated  through  the  empire,  cannot  hut  give  an  almost  pro¬ 
phetic  emphasis  to  tlie  transaction,  as  arising  from  the  very  native 
country  f  Persia  Proper)  of  the  founder  of  the  empire,  whoiirst  bade 
tj»e  temple  of  .lerusalem  he  rebuilt,  who  returned  her  sons  from  cap* 
thky,  and  who  was  called  by  name  to  the  divine  commisaion.' 

•  fhe  son  of  the  late  Jaifier  Ali  Khan  came  outto  meet  me  he  hail* 
^tae,  more  like  an  old  friend  than  a  fran^eh  stranger ;  and  received 
tsyidf  and  people  into  his  house  with  every  cordial  hospitality  our 
^tiatioo  needed.  My  fever  had  gained  an  alarming  height ;  and  ooc 
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of  my  European  servants,  a  Kussian,  was  in  an  unmanageable  stab 
having  herome  delirious,  llepose  seemed  the  tirst  point,  to  ght 
some  check,  it*  possible,  to  the  advance  of  our  disorder ;  and  ibci 
too  ill  almost  to  thank  our  kind  host,  1  found  cool  apartments  ^ 
pared,  and  every  comfort  he  could  command,  even  to  a  phytidu, 
if  1  would  have  trusted  myself  and  faithful  follower  to  Aiiiiic 
medical  skill.  From  general  observation,  and  a  little  particaltf 
instruction  on  the  subject  before  1  left  Europe,  I  had  gained  mmm 
knowledge  of  the  disorders  incidental  to  this  climate»  and  the  itfes 
mode  of  treating  them  ;  hence,  I  tciok  myself  and  servant  into  on 
own  hands,  and  did  not  spare  onr  travelling  pharmacopeia.  The 
nummud  on  which  i  lay,  spread  in  a  shaded  corner  of  my  roon, 
with  the  air  breathing  in  at  the  open  window,  and  the  sweet  refresh* 
menl  of  rose-water  sprinkled  over  my  clothes,  while  the  Bowers  theo. 
selves  scattered  on  the  floor,  or  gathered  in  pots  near  me,  exhaled  i 
fuller  fragrance  ; — these  were  all  that  I  saw  of  Shiraz  for  several  dtp 
after  my  arrival.  Hut  the  attentions  of  my  host  were  so  unwearied, 
that  I  never  could  forget  1  w  as  in  the  house  of  the  near  kinsman  of 
the  two  noble  Fersians,  .lather  Ali  Khan,  and  Mirza  Seid  Ali,  who 
had  shewn  the  warmest  personal  friendshi|)  to  our  “  Man  of  God!" 
for  so  they  designated  Henry  Mariyn.  When  the  weather  becaw 
too  intense  for  his  enteehled  frame  to  hear  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
city,  .laliier  .Ali  Khan  pitched  a  tent  for  him  in  a  most  delightfol 
garden  beyond  the  walls,  w  here  he  pursued  his  Asiatic  translaliom 
of  the  Scriptures ;  or  sometimes  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  heal 
under  the  shade  of  an  orange-tree,  by  the  side  of  a  clear  stream, 
holding  that  stylo  of  conversation  with  the  two  admirable  brotheu, 
which  caused  their  pious  guest  to  soy,  “  That  the  bed  of  roses  on 
which  he  reclined,  and  the  notes  of  the  nightingales  which  warbled 
above  him,  were  not  so  sweet  as  such  discourse  from  Persian  lips" 
The  land  in  which  he  so  expressed  himself,  is  indeed  that  of  tb« 
“  bulbul  and  the  rose;’*  the  poet  Hatiz  having  sung  of  their  charw 
till  lie  identified  their  names  with  that  of  his  native  city.’ 

Vol.  l.pp. 687-689. 

Shiraz  is  in  lat.  20’  ,5,)".  It  stands  in  a  fine  valley,  md 

has  a  pleasant,  rather  than  an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  here 
that  Kerim  Khan  is  saiti  to  have  enacted  tombs  for  llafu  lod 
the  philosophical  poet  Sadi.  Hut  a  solitary  cypress  or  two  ire 
all  that  mark  (he  spot  where  Hafiz  reposes.  'I'hit  wliichhoWt 
the  remains  of  Sadi,  presented  an  appearance  still  more  forlom 
\\  c^loihear  following  our  .\iithor  into  his  sentimental  bewaihnp 
upon  the  neglected  condition  of  these  monuments,  reioarkioj 
only  that  they  are  in  the  woi>t  taste  possible. 

The  pn»seiit  governor  of  .Shiraz  is  Ilussan  Ali  Mirza, oDfol 
the  King's  sons.  F.^ery  thing  within  the  town  seems  neglocttd*. 
(he  bazaars  and  niuidans  are  lalliiig  into  ruins ;  (he  strt'cls  art 
choaketl  with  filth;  and  (he  squalid  poor  are  seen  crawling®** 
of  their  hovels  in  a  state  of  indescribahle  wrelchcdnesa. 
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^iler,  from  more  neglect,  is  so  foul  as  to  injure  the  hcalUi  of^ibe 
iuliAbiuiits.  J'lie  i;rapes  in  the  valley  g^row  to  u  size  and  fullaeaa 
Ittnii)  to  be  matched  in  other  climates,  and  produce  the  celebrated 
viiH*  of  Shiraz.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  former  repu* 
liUoa,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  royal  family,  who  are 
in  their  obedience  to  the  injuDctions  of  the  Koran,  the 
«lK)le  manufacture  has  fallen  into  disn^pute.  The  vine  itself  is 
eoaDparativt'ly  negh^ctod,  the  sortim^  of  the  fruit  disrec^arded,  and 
the  apparatus  used  is  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  only  small  quantities 
of  the  best  flavour  can  be  obtaineil.  No  wine  has  so  many 
Tirieties,  from  the  most  transparent  brightness  to  the  most 
muddy  syrup.  The  Armenians  of  the  district  are  the  only  i>er- 
sons  who  venture  to  make  it.  But  it  is  sold  and  drunk  in 
»ccn*ey. 

Our  Author  resolved  to  return  from  this  place  to  Ispahan  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  with  an  intention  to  proceed  to  11a* 
luidiii,  the  ancient  Kchatana,  anxious  to  eom|)are  its  relics  witli 
iho^eof  iVrsepolis,  and  thence  to  pursue  the  winding  courses  of 
tbeTii^ris  and  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  investigate  the  stu|iea* 
dous  |)ile  of  Hahylon.  The  fruits  of  this  projected  peregrination, 
wf  are  promised  in  another  volume. 

From  the  occasional  murmurs  which  have  escaped  us  during 
our  progress  through  this  massy  volume,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  wcare  far  from  being  in  good  humour  with  its  style  of  com¬ 
position.  Tlie  sense  is  for  ever  lost  amid  the  indistinct  masses  ^ 
a  cloudy  )>hraseology.  lieiice,  there  is  no  sort  of  proportion 
belwotMi  the  matter  and  the  words  in  which  it  is  embodied. 
Hhen  (he  Author  conceives,  or  seems  to  conceive  an  idea,  he 
di^appoinis  ns  with  a  countless  litter  of  epithets.  He  is  for  ever 
dfseribing,  even  when  there  is  hardly  any  thing  to  describe. 
Ills  diction  is  em)>hatically  of  that  class, 

‘  Where  pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense.’ 

Thus  we  have  long  and  verbose  descriptions,  almost  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Salvator  Uosa,  of  dreadful  banditti,  who  never  make  tbeir 
aplJoaranec,  and  of  perils  by  ‘  floo<l  an<l  field,*  which  he  never  cn- 
cuuniors.  In  portraying  the  scenery  of  Persia,  his  language, to 
an  oriental  metaphor,  seems  ‘  drunk  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  air.’  Uoses  and  jt^samines,  clustering  parterres  of  fruitn 
*nd  flowers,  dark -green  shadows,  giiigling  of  waters,  golden 
of  the  setting  sun,  embroider  his  pages  with  every  variety 
of  Verbal  millinery.  His  fits  also  of  wonder  seem  to  have  ho 
^<1 ;  and  he  invariably  loses  his  senses  at  the  sight  of  what  If 
•wful  and  stupendous, — the  icy  summits  of  Ararat  or  the 
defiles  of  Caucasus.  His  fault  is,  that  he  will  not  tellui 
thing  simply  and  naturally,  according  to  the  un'exaggerated 
VoL.  XVT.  N.  2  E 
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impression  of  the  moment ;  an  inexpiable  fault  in  a  book  «f 
travels. 

We  complain,  moreover,  of  anotlier  feature  (unfortunately  i 
promiuent  one)  in  this  volume  ;  we  mean  the  per|>etual  propet- 
aity  which  he  manifests,  to  lose  himself  in  obscurities  of  learnW 
lancj^a^es  and  ancient  authors.  If  we  do  not  grossly  err,  Sir 
Robert  has  ^  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.’  S|>eakin^  of  a 
deu,  he  calls  \ithiit  horti  Adonidis,  without  any  deference  to  cot- 
cord.  And  he  thus  translates  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
Gyrus,  ’lyv  xu/uiai  Kufo;  ^  licrc  I#  placed 

‘  Cyrus  hinpj  of  Kin^s.’ 

Vet,  makinp^  due  deductions  for  had  taste,  false  learninj^,  and 
inflated  diction,  mucli  nmuscincMU,  and  perhaps  some  inforrot. 
tion,  are  to  he  derived  frofn  his  writing.  They  are  eviiknil) 
those  of  an  amiable  and  ;:^ood-huinourcd  man,  disposiHl  to  be 
pleased  with  himself  and  evtTy  thint;  about  him,  ‘  from  l)au  to 
*  Beersheha.’  Some  of  his  drawing  arc  admirable,  and  we  isiq- 
not  speak  in  too  hit'll  commendation  of  his  sketches  of  the 
sculptures  and  bas-reliefs  which  he  took  at  Persepolis  tiui 
Nukshi  Koustam. 


1.  Art.  II.  llouL  Uritannicte  ;  or  Studies  in  Ancient  British  History, 
containing  varioiis  Disquisitions  on  the  National  and  Religioui 
Antiquities  of  (treat  Britain.  By  John  Hughes.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London.  ISIS,  19. 

2.  The  IVelsh  S ancon formist^s  Manorial  ;  or  Cambro-British  BiopS' 
phy  ;  containing  Sketches  of  the  Founders  ot  the  l^rotestant  !)»• 
Kcnting  Interest  in  Wales.  To  which  are  prefixed.  An  Kssayoo 
Druidisin,  and  Introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  Britain.  Within 
Appendix.  By  the  late  Rev.  William  Richards,  LL.D.  Editod, 
w'lin  Notes,  by  John  Evans,  LL.D.  l*2nio.  pp.  xxxvi,  500.  Price 
Hs.  London.  1820. 

lYl  U.  HIT 51  IKS  claims  for  his  work  Mhe  honour  of  being 
‘  the  first  thing  of  the  kind,  as  a  history  of  the  British 
‘  churches,  treated  in  any  thing  of  a  popular  shape,  for  the  uw 
*  of  English  readers  in  general.*  Wc  have  already  adverted  to 
his  work  in  notieing  Mr.  Stuart’s  recent  history  of  Armagh,  but 
it  is  entilh  d  to  a  more  distinct  notice.  It  is  a  highly  res|)ecUble 
compilation  ;  and  us  the  works  from  which  the  Author  has  drain 
his  inatcrials,  are  not  generally  accessible,  some  from  their  bulk 
and  costliness,  others  from  the  language  and  letter  in  which  Uictf 
conteuts  are  shrouded  from  the  vulgar,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  public  for  having  compressed  the  results  of  much  dry  and 
tedious  investigation  into  the  compass  of  two  very  readable  and 
entertaining  volumes. 

Mr.  Richards  (or,  if  Doctor  Evans  prefers  it,  />r.  Richard 
altliougli  the  AmtTiean  diploma  never  reached  tlie  irood  Welsh- 
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nwn,)  liailhctMi,  for  some  years  before  his  death,  cmployetl  m 
^oiiUr  rescaiehes.  His  Essay  on  Drtiidism  forms  the  first  part 
of  a  concise  ancient  Hritish  history,  which  is  brought  down,  id 
ibesubsaqueiit  sketches,  to  the  time  of  Wicklif.  This  occupies 
I  hundred  and  tliirty  pages  of  the  volume,  and  although  a  roers 
outline,  will  convey  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  history  of  the 
pffiod.  The  memoirs  of  Vavasor  Powell  and  his  fellow- 
labourers,  extend  to  two  hundred  and  forty  more ;  and  the  re- 
maiiuler  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  miscellanies. 

The  word  Britain,  which,  according  to  Bochart,  is  of  Pheeni- 
clan  derivation,  from  Uarat-anaCy  the  land  of  /in,*  is  derive<i 
by  our  Cambrian  lexicographers  from  prydy  beauty ;  pry iWm 
signifying  beautifiily  either  in  reference  to  the  country  itself,  or 
as  tlic  Welsh  Triads  assert,  being  so  called  from  a  great  legisla¬ 
tor  of  that  name,  the  Niima  of  the  isle,  Prydain  the  son  of  Aedd 
tbe  Great,  'rhe  proper  name  in  its  radical  form,  is,  on  this 
hy|)otliesis,  Prydain,  or  Ynys  Prydain  *,  hut  Mr.  Hughes  conjec¬ 
tures  that  this  mysterious  personage  was  no  other  than  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  Island  itself. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  this  Island  must  have  been  )>eo- 
pled  iroin  Gaul  at  least  five  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The 
Celts  emigrated  originally  from  Asia  :  lliey  settled  principally  in 
Gaul,  and  in  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  from  them  Britain  is  commonly 
held  to  have  received  its  first  inhabitants.  Mr.  Hughes,  however, 
contends  that  the  Island  must  have  been  previously  inhabited, 
aod  that  it  was  peopled  not  many  centuries  after  the  Flood.  Spain 
|Q(1  (iaul  must,  he  argues,  have  been  inhabited  long  prior  to  the 
date  assigned  to  the  earliest  Celtic  colony  in  this  island  ;  and 
Britain  coidd  not  remain  entirely  uuiuhahited  for  any  length  of 
time  after  the  continent  hud  been  stocked  withinhahitaiits.  The 
Trojun  origin  of  the  British  nation,  which  is  generally  treated 
i  mere  fiction  of  Geotlrey  of  Monmouth’s,  is  supposed  by  our 
Author  to  he  founded  on  a  much  more  ancient  tradition  ;  the 
Brutus  of  the  Chronicle  being  no  other  than  Prydyn,  the  son  of 
Hu-ysgwn,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  earliest  colonies.  According 
to  the  Welsh  Triads,  some  of  which,  there  is  good  reason  to 
Wievo,  are  of  remote  antiquity,  thrc'e  successive  colonies  came 
over  from  the  continent  at  a  very  early  period.  The  first  wa* 
ibc  Cymry  or  Cyiiibrians,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  honour  of 
^ing  the  first  occupiers  of  the  soil :  they  are  said  to  have  come 
o^er  J/dr  Tawch  (tlie  ha’£y  ocM'aii)  from  the  land  of  Han  or 
^^ffrohani.  T'he  land  of  Hue  (in  Welsh,  the  $ummer 
^^untryj  is  explained  by  the  leariusl  Author  of  the  Celtic  Rc- 

*  The  Ca&siterides  of  Strabo,  a  word  of  the  same  import,  are  fup* 
also  to  denote  the  UritUh  islands. 
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searches,  to  be  tlie  land  of  Ham  :  *  it  may,’  he  adds,  ‘  import 
‘  DetVrohani  instated  in  the 'I'riads,  to  he  (he  countr? 

*  where  Constantinople  now  stands ImU  this  comment  is  sa4 
nected  to  he  the  remark  of  some  copyist,  'riu*  second  race,  the 
Lloetjrwys,  liOei^rians,  or  liiijjnrois,  are  stated  to  have  come  from 
the  land  of  Ciwustjwyn  ((laseony.)  The  third  tril>e,  the  Brylhoti 
or  Hritons,  came  from  the  land  of  Llydaw  (liCtavia,  Armorict, 
or  Has  Hretaj^ne).*  Both  these  tribes  are  atVirmed  toliave  sprung 
from  the  primordial  race  of  the  Cymry,  and  ‘  the  three  were  of 
‘  one  lan»;iiai^e  and  of  onesju*eeh.’  'I’hree  other  tribes  are  slated 
to  have  settle*!  in  the  Island,  with  the  ))ermission  of  the  Cymry, 

‘  without  weapon  or  assault:’  the  CvUjddon^  or  Caledonians  in 
the  North  ;  the  f»iri/*//ie/i‘inAf,  who  also  settled  in  the  hit^hlands 
of  Scotland  ;  ami  tlie  men  of  (ialediiiy  ‘  who  came  in  their 
‘  boats  to  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  when  their  country  was  overflowed, 

•  and  were  allowed  a  territory  by  the  race  of  Cymry,  but  could 
‘  not  he  entitled  to  the  rights  of  natives  until  the  ninth  t^enera- 
‘  lion.’  Alter  these, 

‘  Three  usurping  tribes  came  into  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  never 
departed  out  of  it.  The  first  of  those  was  that  of  the  Coraniaid,  who 
came  from  the  land  of  the  Bwyl  (or  Poland,  according  to  the  etymo¬ 
logy  of  the  word,  and  according  to  the  application  of  it,  to  denote 
that  country,  by  the  modern  Welsh)  ;  the  second  was,  the  (iwydde- 
lian  Fichti  (Piets),  who  came  into  Alban  (Scotland),  over  the  tea  of 
Llychlyn,  or  Lochlyn  :  the  third  was  that  of  the  Sa.xons.* 

'File  ('oraniaid,  or  Coritani,  occupied  a  territory  on  each 
side  of  the  I  lumber,  inclmling  the  counties  of  li**icester,  Hut- 
laud,  Lincoln,  Nottiuu:bam,  and  Derby;  and  in  these  counties 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  ('ambro- lUiiish  tongue.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  they  united  with  them  against  the  natives,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island.  All  the 
Ijoegrians  became  one  people  with  the  Saxons,  those  only  ex¬ 
cepted  who  inbnbitetl  Ciirnwall  and  Noribumberland  ;  but  the 
Cymry,  although  ilispossessed  of  the  empire,  are  stated  to  have 
kept  their  country  and  their  language;  and  the  l^ritons,  who 
were  of  a  common  descent,  became  blended  with  them.  The 
‘  men  of  Caledin’  are  no  other  than  the  Belgir,  numerous 
hordes  of  whom  followe*!  the  first  detachment,  oceu|)ying  the 
South-eastern  coast.  T  heir  first  coming  over  is  reckoned  to 
have  in'cn  about  four  hundred  years  before  (Tirist,  since,  by  the 
lime  of  (’irsar,  not  only  Kent  and  Sussex,  but  Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  their  ilescemlants,  and  bore  their  names.  The  wars 
occasione*!  by  these  inva<lers,  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Whitaker 
to  have  conduced  to  the  |H'opling  of  Ireland  from  this  Island. 
TTie  ('oritaui  are  supposed  to  have  also  been  a  Belgic  tribe*, 
they  lueigcil  in  tiie  swarms  of  Angles  and  Danes  who  poured 
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into  the  North  of  England,  at  nearly  tlie  same  time  tliat  the 
Saxons  invaded  tlic  counties  South  of  the  Thames,  and  drove 
liie  former  inhahitants  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Britany, 
sherr  they  hecaine  mixed  with  the  ahorigines.  The  true  ancient 
Britons  are  generally  suppose<l  to  he  represented  by  the  High- 
iamicTs  of  Scotland  and  the  Irish,  whose  language  plainly 
proves  their  identity.  Whether  these  Celtic  trilu»s  or  theCymry 
have  the  best  claim  to  he  considered  as  the  aboriginal  possessors 
of  Britain,  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  shew.  Ireland, ♦ 
roost  probably  at  a  very  early  period,  would  receive  colonists 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  it  would  afford  a 
ready  asylum  to  different  races  of  fugitive  Britons  when  <lrivejil>e- 
forc  successive  invaders.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bicbard  of  Cirencester,  came  from  South  Britain. 
Tiic  large  proportion  of  (jothic  words  to  be  found  in  the  Erse  and 
(iaclie,  shews  that  both  Ireland  and  Scotland  received  at  an  early 
|HTiod  of  the  Christian  era,  colonists  from  Scandinavia.  Almost 
half  the  W  elsh  language  is  said  to  be  (lerman:  it  contains  also 
a  great  deal  of  Latin  as  well  as  Celtic.  If  the  Welsh  Triads 
may  be  relied  on,  and  the  Cymry  retained  their  original  lan¬ 
guage,  this  circumstance  would  seem  to  justify  the  opinion  of 
their  atlinity  with  the  Celtic  and  (iermunio  familuis.  But  what 
aastlie  language  of  the  Belgie  Britons,  with  whom  the  Homans, 
on  their  first  invasion,  came  chiefly  in  contact  ?  Was  it  the  Gad- 
delic  or  the  Cymraeg, — Gaelic  or  Welsh?  ‘‘  It  is  admitted,* 
ms  Mr.  Hughes,  ‘  that  the  language  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
‘Uales,  is  the  same  that  was  spoken  in  this  Island  previous  to 
*  the  establishment  of  the  Romans;’  but  be  doubts  wbellier  it 
v»as  ever  spoken  by  the  central  Britons.  It  was  principally 
.**|H)ken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  coast,  from  Cornwall 
to  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  What  then  was  the  language  of  the 
Bolg.e, — of  the  Cassii,  the  Triiiobantes,  and  the  Iceni  ?  ^  it 
tnusi  havt;  dilfered  from  that  of  the  Cymry  ;  and  us  (liegrcater  part 
<*f  the  nation  are  re|)resenled  in  the  Triails  as  becoming  one  people 
'^itli  the  Saxons,  the  language  of  the  Belgaj,  as  well  us  that  of 
tbeCorilaiii,  was  probably  allied  to  the  Saxon  ;  and  the  Welsh  may 
l**ve  derived  its  mixture  of  German  from  the  blending  of  the 
Cinihric  with  the  Belgie  Britons.  The  Coritani,  instead  ot 
coming  from  Poland,  or  from  Holland,  (which  Mr.  Davies 
5*U|)pos(»s  to  he  denoted  by  the  land  of  P'^yl,)  might  with  more 
i»liusibility  be  conjectured  to  he  Angles  or  Danes.  These  tribes, 
w distinguislied  from  the  aborigines,  Mr.  Pinkerton  considers 

the  main  stock  from  which  the  English  nation  is  sprung, 
^ince  the  few  Saxons  and  Angles  who  repeatedly  came  over  ia 

*  Mr.  Hughes  seems,  in  his  Appendix,  to  lean  to  the  opinion,^  that 
die  (fwydhclians  or  Irish  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
^  that  they  were  driven  northward  and  westward  by  the  Cimbric, 
Jvoegrian,  and  Breton  tribes. 
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tlic  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  of  uhoin  many  fell  in  Uttli  I 
could  never,  he  argues,  he  the  parents  of  such  a  nation  u  tint 
\vhich  possessed  England  in  the  time  ol  Bede  and  of  Alfred.  i 
We  have,  then,  three  grand  ilivisions  of  the  nation,  dUtio*  ^ 
guished  by  their  respective  languages — the  old  Celtic  rtcf 
to  which  arc  to  be  relerred  the  Albanian  and  Hibernian  Scoti,  i 
of  whom  traces  are  left  in  the  (r.ielic  and  the  Erse  ;  the  Cymry  I 
or  aboriginal  Britons  of  the  Wesiern  coast,  including  the  Cor-  ' 
nish,  the  Cumbrians,  and  the  Armorican  liretons  ;  and  the  tnixrti  ! 
Celto-(iermanic  race  who  ultimately  assumed  the  designation  of  ' 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Gaelic  or  Erv, 
and  theCymraeg,  had  originally  a  much  closer  atlinity,  and  that 
botli  the  North  Itritons  and  (he  Welsh  Britons  were  of  tliesaiae 
great  Celtic  family.  It  is  probable  enough,  that  the  language  of 
the  former  would  become  considerably  modified  by  a  larger  mil- 
ture  of  the  Scandinavian  dialects,  while  that  of  the  latter  would 
blend  itself  w  ith  (bat  of  the  continental  tribes  who  subdued  (be 
South  of  Britain  and  the  counties  bordering  on  Wales.  Of  the 
Cambru-Britisli  tongue,  there  were  three  distinct  dialects;  tU 
Silurian,  wliicli  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  spoken  ia 
the  counties  of  Hereford,  Radnor,  Monmouth,  Glainorgao, 
and  Gloucester  west  of  the  Severn  ;  that  of  the  Dimetc, 
inhabiting  the  remainder  of  South  Wales  ;  and  that  of  tbe 
Ordovices  of  North  Wales.  The  fragments  of  ancient  poetry, 
however,  handed  down  to  us  as  the  productions  of  Aneurin  the 
Northumbrian,  Ely w arch,  the  Cumbrian  prince,  and  Myrdbio 
the  Caledonian,  are,  Mr.  Huglies  atlirms,  ‘  as  intelligible  to  i 

*  good  Welshman  of  (he  present  age  as  (he  w  orks  of  Taliesin  of 
‘  North  Wales  ;  and  all  (liese  are  much  in  the  same  langutf^e 

*  as  the  laws  of  Prince  Howel,  composed  in  the  tenth  century, 

*  in  South  Wales.’ 

It  is  not  by  any  means  clearly  ascertained  to  what  race  the 
Piets  are  to  l)e  relerred.  •  Bede  speaks  of  them  as  having  t 
language  peculiar  to  themselves,  enumerating  live  language* 
spoken  in  Britain  in  his  day  :  ‘  .\nglorum  (Anglo  Saxons), 

‘  Britonnm  (Welsh),  Scottorum,  Pictorum,  et  Lalinorum.* 

Mr.  Hughes  thinks  that  Bedemay  not  have  been  ac’quainled  with 
the  Picti>h,  anil  that  it  may  have  bwn  only  a  dialect  of  thcCyw- 
hro- British.  This  does  not  strike  us  as  very  probable.  Camde®» 
\\hilaker,  Henry,  Smollett,  and  Maepherson,  are  a  powerfnl 
array  of  authorities  on  the  siile  of  the  o))inion  which  make*  t^ 
Caledonian  Britons.  They  were  evidently,  however,  adistiort 
nation  from  the  Scots;  and  the  authority  of  the  Triads  will 
antiiciently  justify  our  asserting  tin  in  t<)  have  been  of  an  origin  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Nortliuinhrian  and  Cuinhrian  Cymry.  Etyraoli^ 
can  avail  us  little  in  determining  the  point ;  but  we  strongly  1®' 
dine  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  of  Seaudinaviun  extraction, 
riiere  can  l>c  no  doubt  as  to  llie  original  identity  of  the  Wclsbi 
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iheCornislijand  the  Breton  or  Armoric  dialects.  The  learned 
Father  Fex roil,  not  content  with  claiming  for  them  the  distinction 
of  being  the  genuine  relics  of  the  ancient  language  of  Gaul 
and  llritaifi,  exclaims,  in  the  fulliu*Hs  of  antiquarian  enthusiasm : 

<  What  a  singular  fact,  that  so  ancient  a  lantruagc  should  now 

<  be  spoken  by  the  Armorican  Bretons  in  France,  and  by  the 

*  ancient  Britons  in  W ales  ;  for  these  are  the  people  who  have 

*  the  honour  of  preserving  the  language  of  the  posterity  of  Go- 

<  mer,  Japhet’s  eldest  son*! !  This  is  rather  at  variance  with 
the  supposed  derivation  of  the  Cyniry  from  the  land  of  Ham; 
ind  not  less  so  with  their  Celto-Scythian  extraction. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  learned  Welshmen  of  our  own  day,  tlie  language 
brtrs  decided  marks  of  its  Asiatic  origin,  resembling  the 
Hebrew  both  in  its  terms  and  idioms,  and  its  syntax.  Its  pro¬ 
nunciation  also  is  stated  to  resemble  that  of  the  East,  while 
^  its  com))ositiun  and  structure  approach  nearer  to  tlie  Oriental 

*  tongues  than  to  any  European  language.’  The  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Celts  and  Goths,  is  unquestionable ;  and  their  language 
miglitbc  expected  to  exliibit  more  or  less  the  proofs  of  their  ex- 
tnetion.  But  why  the  Cymracg  should  preserve  more  of  an 
AHiitic  character  than  the  Erse  or  the  Gotliic,  does  not  ap|>ear. 
Tbc  Bretons  have  laboured  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  having 
no  priiitcil  book  among  them  for  general  use,  and  no  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Hughes  remarks  : 

*  We  have  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  every  language  spoken  in  the 
Bntish  isles,  new  editions  having  lately  been  published  of  the  Irish  and 
Gaelic ;  and  there  have  been  repeated  editions  of  the  Welsh  in  this, 
15  well  08  in  the  last  two  centuries*  The  Manksmen  have  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  dialect  of  their  small  island :  but  the  Bretons  of  France 
hare  not  as  much  as  the  New  Testament  in  their  ancient  tongue. 
Tlierc  appears  to  be  no  one  likely  to  undertake  such  a  work ;  except 
•wne  Welshman  engage  in  it,  and  tlius  make  some  return,  after  the 
li)iic  of  numerous  ages,  for  the  labours  of  Garmon  and  his  associates 
in  our  island,  in  the  fourth  century.* 

Such  a  work  will,  we  trust,  before  long  be  supplied  under  the 
iUHj)ices  cither  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  society,  or  the 
Bible  Society  recently  established  at  Paris.  Among  no  people, 
*f  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  of  recent  travellers,  does  it  seem 
®ore  desirable  to  circulate,  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  thchither- 
^  J'calcd  volume  of  inspiration.  They  inhabit  a  finecounti^; 
ibey  once  boasted  of  liberty  and  indeiiendcnce ;  they  had,  like 
\S  elsli,  their  lieroes  and  their  hartis,  their  history  and  their 
literature  ;  hut  they  have  sunk  into  the  most  abject  degeneracy. 

*  Buring  my  excursion  in  Wales,’  says  Mrs.  Stothard,  *  I  heard 

*  ^ntinually  some  recurrence  to  their  ancient  history,  some  trt- 
diiion  or  legendary  tale;  but  1  never  met  with  a  single  in- 

‘bailee  of  this  kind  in  Britany . Most  of  our  ancient 

tuclrical  romances  derive  their  origin  from  the  genius  and  cf- 
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*  fusions  oi  the  Rreton  bards.  Many  of  the  early  Nonnm  poHi 
‘  avowed  the  subjects  of  their  lays  were  likewise  borroweil  froia 

*  tlic  Bretons.  Hut  at  the  present  time,  they  have  not  in  Britaif 
‘  any  legendary  son^s  or  poems  that  spruns;  from  their  bards.  I 

*  say  this,  because  I  have  made  every  possible  inquiry  to  ^tio 

*  full  informatiun,  and  1  could  never  learn  that  (hey  retained  in? 

*  }K)rtion,  however  obscure,  of  (heir  ancient  poetry  or  tradition*.* 
The  difterence  between  the  Patois  of  Britany  and  the  WeWi, 

ap|)ear8  to  arise  from  the  former  having  received  a  large  )>ortioo 
of  the  language  of  the  Franks,  which  was  a  compound  of  die 
Latin  and  the  Teutonic.  Mr.  Hughes  has  given,  in  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  second  volume,  numerous  specimens  of  the  ancient 
languages  of  (iaiil  and  Britain,  in  which  the  NVeUh,  Cornwh, 
and  Arinoric  generally  dilf'cr  only  in  their  orthography.  In  some 
cases,  the  latter  two  present  a  close  resemblance,  while  botk 
difl'er  from  the  former ;  in  a  few,  the  VVelsIi  and  the  Armoric 
agree,  and  the  Cornish  ditVers.  The  Breton  language  as  now 
spoken,  varies  considerably  in  diflerent  districts  of  Britany, 
but  not  much  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Welsh  varies  in  North 
and  South  Wales.  It  is  said  to  have  more  words  in  common 
with  the  Saxon,  than  the  Welsh  has,  while  the  Cornish  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  than  either  of  the  other  <lialects,  to  the  IriA. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  that  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  Iriah 
has,  ol  all  the  Celtic  langiiuges,  the  greatest  aflinity  of  structure 
with  the  Latin  ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  Mr.  liluyd’u 
mark,  (hat  there  are  decided  marks  of  allinity  in  the  Irish  will* 
the  Old  Spanish  (or  Cantabrian),  strengthens  the  supposition 
tliat  the  Hibernian  Scoti  came  originally  from  Spain,  agreeably 
to  the  nssertion  of  Ninins,  while  the  Ow  ydhelians,  with  whom 
they  ultimately  blended,  emigrated  from  Britain.  We  must  refer 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  disposed  to  pursue  these  philological 
a[>€Culations  to  the  Cambrian  Kegister,  the  Archicologia  Britan- 
Dica,  and  the  other  works  cited  by  Mr.  Hughes.  I  lis  own  opinion 
appears  to  he  either  undecided  or  confused  ;  and  we  havetocom* 
plain  that  the  snhjt'ct,  instead  of  being  fully  discussed  in  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  connected  torin,  is  broken  into  desultory  remarks  and 
dctacheil  ap|)endices,  so  that  the  information  which  the  volumes 
contain,  is  given  piece-meal  in  a  manner  which  leads  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Author  collected  it  as  he  went  along. 

TJiereisa  similar  want  of  arrangement  and  distinctness  in  bis 
treatise  on  the  Druidical  worship.  We  have  first,  disquisitions 
on  the  learning,  religions  riles,  and  mythology  of  the  Druids, 
next,  remarks  on  the  rtdigion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  proofs 
of  their  polytheism ;  followed  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  idolatry  :  we  then  return  to  the  worship  and  my¬ 
thology  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and  this  same  subject  is  furtbff 
pursued  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume,  Nos.  I  and  2.  Thtt 
js  citlicr  an  indolent  or  an  unskilful  style  of  couipiUtion. 
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Our  knowledge  of  Druidisro  is  chiefly  derived  from  Strabo  and 
the  Roman  historians ;  in  particular,  Caesar  and  Pliny.  The 
common  opinion  or  tradition  in  Cmsar’s  time,  was,  that  it 
orit^inated  in  Britain,  and  was  thence  translated  into  (^aul.  In 
order  to  reconcile  this  with  the  received  supposition  that  this 
Island  was  peopled  from  the  continent,  we  must  conclude,  either 
that  the  system  was  of  indigenous  growth  amon^  the  Ciinbric 
Britons,  or  that  it  was  imported  to  this  country  immediately 
from  the  East.  The  striking  similarity  which  may  be  traced 
between  the  Druids  of  Britain,  and  the  Ma^i  and  Bramhnns  of 
Persia  and  Hindustan,  has  been  largely  insisted  on  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  **  Indian  Antiquities.**  Brunker,  in  his  History  of 
Philoso))hy,  remarks  on  the  similarity  of  their  fables  to  those  of 
the  Asiaties ;  a  circumstance  which  he  considers  as  confirming 
the  conjecture  that  the  Celtic  nations  arose  from  colonies  which 
came  from  the  northern  regions  of  Asia,  and  that  they  brought 
with  them  the  tenets  which,  in  the  remotest  |)eriods,  had  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  Persians,  Scythians,  and  other  Asiatic  nations. 
Mr.  Hughes  cites  from  Enfleld*s  translation  of  Brunker  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage ; 

*  Indeed,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Celts  and  Sarmatians  in  Europe, 
and  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  Asia,  were  derived  from  one  common 
atock,  the  Asiatic  Scytliians:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  appears  that 
the  name  of  Scythians,  which  remained  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia, 
paaaed  over  with  the  Scythian  colonics  into  Europe,  where  it  was  gra¬ 
dually  lost  in  those  of  Sarmatians  and  Germans ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  authorities  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  Modes  and  Per* 
dans  were  descended  from  tlie  Scythians.  (V.  Herod.  lib.  v.  c.  9. 
Amraianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  23.) — The  same  religious  rites 
which  the  Persians  had  received  from  the  Scythians,  were  probably 
also  embraced  by  the  Celts,  and  by  them  transmitted,  in  their  migra¬ 
tions,  through  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Spain.* 

^ir  William  Jones  has  remarked  that  the  Goths  and  the  Ilin- 
tloos  had  originally  the  same  language,  gave  the  same  appella¬ 
tions  to  the  stars  and  planets,  adored  the  same  false  deities,  per¬ 
formed  the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and  professed  the  same  notions 
of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  In  illustrating  hisfa- 
t^ourite  position,  that  Iran  or  Persia  was  the  original  centre  of 
population,  be  adverts  to  Brunker's  opinion,  that  the  Goths  or 
^ythians  came  from  Persia,  and  cites  the  coincident  conclusion 
of  another  writer  who  brings  the  Irish  and  the  Old  Britons  from 
(be  borders  of  the  Caspian.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  also  brings 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  from  Armenia.*  ‘  That  the  first 

*  race  of  Persians  and  Indians,  to  whom  we  may  add  the  Ro- 

*  mans  and  Greeks,  the  Goths,  and  the  old  Egyptians  or 


*  Possibly,  a  mistake  for  Armorica* 
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*  Ktliiops,  originally  spoke  the  same  language,  and  professed 

*  the  same  popular  faith,  is  capable,'  adds  Sir  W.  J.,*in  nj 
‘  humble  opinion,  of  ineoiiteslible  proof.'*  All  these  natioas be 
considers  to  be  the  descendants  of  liaiu,  and  to  be  churacleiisti. 
call)  distinguished  from  the  great  Tartar  family,  the  children  of 
Japheth.  Mr.  Maurice,  however,  transports  a  tribe  of  Brarohuu 
into  the  deserts  of  (jrund  Tartury,  where  he  makes  them  mingle 
with  Scythians,  and  then  brings  them,  half  Bramhuns,  half 
Scythians,  to  the  Western  regions  of  Euro|>e,  we  are  not  cer. 
tain  whether  by  sea  or  overland,  to  become  the  immediate  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  British  Druids  !  !  It  is  but  fair  to  state  tbit 
we  quote  his  opinion  at  second-hand,  as  given  by  Mr.  liugbet. 
iJule  more  plausibly  contends  that  they  received  much  of  their 
philosophy,  as  well  as  their  theology,  from  the  Phenicians,  with 
whose  language  the  Welsh  is  atlirined  hy  Bochart  to  htfet 
considerahle  atlinity.  'riuit  the  Phenicians,  many  ages  before 
the  Christian  era,  (it  is  supposed  in  the  reigns  of  David  ind 
Solomon,)  had  planted  colonies  in  the  utmost  regions  of  the 
known  world,  and  in  particular  beyond  the  pillars  of  llerculei, 
is  certain  from  the  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Herodotus;  and 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  settle¬ 
ments  both  in  Britain  and  (iaul.  Strabo  mentions  that  ‘  Cere& 

*  and  Proserpina  were  worshipped  in  or  about  Britany,  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  Samotliracian,  (i.  e.  Plienician)  riles,' t  The  Ked 

*  and  Keridtrofi  of  the  Druids,  accordingly,  answer  to  Ceres, 
and  Lleutcy  to  Proserpine.  Bochart  aifirms,  that  their  Tara- 
nis  (Jupiter),  Ht^ius  (Bacchus,  the  ideal  patriarch  of  tha 
Cymry,  and  tlie  same  as  Heus,  and  Hu-ysgwn,  or  Hu  tba 
mighty),  Teutates  or  Tciitath  (Mercury),  Belenus,  or  Belie 
(Apollo,  the  same  as  IMennyd),  and  Dgmiiis  (Hercules),  are 
all  of  Phenieian  original  and  oiTspring.  To  account  for  tbb 
close  aflinity,  Mr.  Hughes's  supposition,  that  ‘  the  Druids  rt- 

*  ceivcil  a  tincture  of  l^henician  rites  from  the  Punic  colooica 
‘  settled  in  Spain,’  is  manih'stly  insudicient.  Tlierc  seems  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  tlicy  derived  them  through  any  inter¬ 
mediate  chunncl.  That  Ireland  was  known  to  the  Phenicians, 
is  pretty  clear  from  its  ancient  name  Ibornac  ;  i.  e.  in  Phenieian, 
‘  the  utmost  habitation and  if  so,  they  must  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  soutli-wcstern  coast  of  Britain,  to  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  traded  for  tin.  If  the  Cymry  were  really  in 
possession  of  any  part  of  Britain  before  the  emigrations  of  the 
Celts  and  Belgsc  of  (iaul,  and  any  dependence  whatever  can  He 
])laced  on  the  vague  oral  traditions  preserved  in  the  Triads,  that 
they  came  over  the  haiy  ocean  from  the  summer  country,  the 
most  plausible  conjecture  would  l>c,  that  they  were  a  Phenieian 

•  Works  Vol.  T.  4to.  p.  130. 
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i^Aon)•  'i  bis  wouhl  receive  some  colour  from  their  being 
cunfiiieil  to  Cornwall  (the  land  of  tin)  and  the  western  coaat, 
Along  which  they  appear  gradually  to  have  spread  to  Cumber- 
liDil.  What  is  meant  by  DetTrohani  is  altogether  uncertain ; 
but  its  similarity  to  Tahrobana,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Ophir,*  to  which  the  Phenicians  certainly  traded,  and  the  name 
of  which  is  Pheniciaii,  is  a  striking  coincideiiC4%  although 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  noticed.  This  hypothesis 
Ills  the  further  advantage  of  harmonizing  with  the  other¬ 
wise  unaccountable  fact,  that  Druidism  was  translated  to  Gaul 
from  Britain,  when  Britain  has  hitherto  been  supnosed  to  have 
received  its  first  inhabitants  from  Guul.  It  would  also  account 
Ibr  the  existence  of  a  kindred  nation  on  the  coast  of  France,  tho 
Rrython  of  the  Triads,  who  are  represented  as  having  sprung 
from  the  same  primordial  race  as  the  Cymry,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  violent  hypothesis  that  Armorica  was  peopled  by 
fugitive  Britons  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  that  those 
emigrants  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Bretons.  It  is  not  de- 
uied,  that  such  emigrations  took  place ;  but  what  led  to  tho 
choke  of  Britany,  rather  than  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  their 
owD  country,  or  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  must  liavc  been, 
that  the  Cymry  there  recognised  a  kindred  nation,  alike  in  man¬ 
ners  as  in  language.  Further,  if  the  Welsh  is  really  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew,  (for  we  would  build 
with  extreme  caution  on  the  philological  opinions  of  nativo 
antiquaries,)  the  Plicnician  origin  of  the  Cymry  would  supply 
the  best  explanation  of  so  singular  a  circumstance. 

If  we  had  any  inscriptions  of  sufTicicnt  antiquity  to  be  referred 
to  the  Druidical  age,  they  would  nt  once  determine  (he  ques¬ 
tion.  Cjesar  states,  that  the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  let¬ 
ters,  hut  that  they  deemed  it  unlawful  to  make  use  of  them  in 
teaching  the  maxims  of  their  philosophy,  atFirming  that  to  com- 
tnil  things  to  writing  was  the  way  to  forget  them  :  what  their 
true  reason  was,  is  obvious,  as  serresy  was  most  anxiously 
ohs4'rvcd.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  a  plate  of  tin  inscribed 
with  iiiaiiy  letters,  was  found  near  Stonehenge ;  but  they  were 

*  in  so  strange  a  character,  that  neither  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  a 
‘  learned  antiquary,  nor  31r.  Lilly,  master  of  St.  PauFs  school, 

*  could  make  them  out.  This  plate,  to  the  great  lots  of  the 

*  learned  world,  was  soon  after  lost.*  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the 
remarkable  account  he  gives  of  the  island  of  the  Hy|>erboreans, 
which  is  very  plausibly  supposed  to  mean  Albion,  speaks  of 
fJroek  inscriptions  being  found  there,  altliougli  he  does  not  sup- 
|>ose  ibein  to  have  been  the  writing  of  natives.  Tlie  passage  is 

*  See  Bochart  as  cited  by  Gale.  B.  I.  c.  9. 
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liighly  curious,  and  we  shall  transcribe  it  at  length  as  glTeo  U 
]^Ir.  Hughes. 

‘  Hecateus  and  others,  who  have  wTitten  very  wonderful  deicrip. 
tions,  say,  that  an  island,  large  as  Sicily,  is  situate  opposite  to  GiJ 
and  near  the  Arctic  circle:  it  is  inhabited  by  the  Hyperboreans,  who 
are  so  named  as  being  placed  beyond  the  gates  of  Itoreas,  or  of  the 
North.  The  soil  is  rich  and  very  fruitful,  the  climate  temperate,  tad 
twocrops  are  reaped  within  the  year.  They  worship  Apollo  withgreatn 
reverence  tlian  any  of  the  other  deities;  they  sing  every  day  hvninito 
his  praise  ;  they  ascribe  to  him  the  highest  glories ;  they  act  as  if  ||i 
the  inhabitants  were  his  priests.  They  have  dedicated  to  him  a  dtri 
ji^rove,  and  a  celebrated  temple  of'  a  circular  form^  decorated  with 
many  rich  donations.  A  city  is  also  devoted  to  him,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  principally  harpers,  who  chaunt  to  their  favourite  b- 
strument,  hymns  to  the  Apollo  of  their  temple,  and  celebrate  his 
glorious  actions.  They  speak  their  own  peculiar  language. 

‘  Apollo  comes  once  in  nineteen  years  into  the  island :  in  this 
space  of  time  the  stars  perform  their  revolutions,  and  return  to  thcsiiiK 
point;  hence  the  (Jreeks  call  this  revolution  the  oheat  year.  \{ 
tlie  time  of  his  re-appearunce,  they  report  that  he  plays  upO!\  the  harp, 
and  sings  and  dances  through  the  night,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  thi' 
Pleiades ;  self>pleased  w  ith  the  encomiums  upon  his  successful  enter* 
nrizt*s.  The  sovereignty  of  the  city  and  the  care  of  the  temple  be¬ 
long  exclusively  to  the  Boreades,  the  posterity  of  Boreas,  who  succeed 
to  uie  throne  in  u  regular  descent  from  their  great  ancestor.  From  i 
remote  and  distant  date,  tliey  have  entertained  a  peculiar  aifection 
for  the  (ireeks,  and  beyond  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  for  Deloi. 
<i reeks  have  travelled  to  their  island,  and  deposited  among  them 
various  offerings,  inscribed  with  Greek  letters;  and  Aharis^  in  re¬ 
turn,  travelled  into  Greece,  and  renew’ed  the  ancient  ties  of  friend* 
ship  with  the  Delians.’  Tol.  I.  p.  257. 

In  striking  cuiiicidcnce  with  this  account,  it  is  ohscrvablc,  that 
the  original  name  of  Rrituin  is  said  to  have  been  Y  Vei 
/ni/s,  the  island  of  Vel  or  Hel,  the  Syrian  A|>ollo.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  cited  frotii  Tolatid’s  History  of  Druidism. 

‘  “  On  May  cve,  the  Druids  made  prodigious  tires  on  these  Cam*, 
which  being  every*  one  in  sight  of  some  other,  could  not  but  afford  a  glo¬ 
rious  sliew  over  a  whole  nation.  Tliese  fires  were  in  honour  of  Beal  or 
Bealan,  latinized  by  the  Romans  into  Belcnus,  by  which  name  the 
Ciauls  and  their  colonies  understood  the  sun ;  and  therefore,  to  thii 
hour,  the  first  day  of  May  is,  by  the  Aboriginal  Irish,  called  la  BeaU 
ieincj  or  the  day  of  lielin^s ^fire*  May-day  is  likewise  called  la  Bealr 
tine  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  So  it  is  in  the  Isle  of  Mao. 
And  in  Amioric,  a  priest  is  still  called  Bclcc,  or  the  servant  of  Bel, 
and  tlie  priesthood  Belcgicth.”  *  Vol.  I.  p.  2hl. 

\  very  ancient  poem,  which  is  described  as  full  of  the  Dru¬ 
idic  fire-worship  and  solar-worship,  has  for  its  title,  Cadar 
tvyrn  On^  or  ihtt  chair  of  the  surervigtt  On  ;  the  .\iuonian 
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title  of  llic*  Deity.  The  circular  dances  of  the  Druids  are 
^nnp«^'^cd  to  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  motions  of  the 
ulinois.  i'heir  proficiency  in  Astronomy  is  attested  by  Csesar 
iml  Poaiponins  Mela.  The  former  speaks  of  them  as  disputing 
mil  irachini;  their  scholars  many  thin;^s  ri'spiHitinij  the  stars  and 
thfir  motion.^  In  their  veneration  for  the  serpent  as  a  sacred  sym-  . 
bol  we  have  a  further  proof  of  their  worship  of  the  sun.  The 
Druids  were  tliemselvcs  called  Nadrecidy  or  snakes  ;  and  they 
wore  suspended  from  their  necks  amulets  called  serpents’  eg^, 
of  which  a  particular  account  is  i^iven  by  Pliny.  These  amu¬ 
lets  arc  still,  it  is  said,  talked  of  amon^  old  people,  who  call 
them  gliiin-neidifr  and  mrieri-yhiiw,  ailder-stoues,  orj  adder- 
heads.  For  much  enrions  information  on  this  subject  and  that 
of  the  Ornidical  rites,  we  refer  our  readers  with  pleasure  to 
Mr.  Ilui^hes’s  first  volume.  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Bryant  has 
not  remarked  on  the  coincidence  between  the  K^yptian  Ath-ur 
ind  themytholos;ic  Arthur,  or  Uthyr  of  the  Druids.  ‘  Athyr/ 
hr  tells  us,  *  was  a  name  conferred  on  places  where  the  Amo- 

*  nians  settled  and  *  one  of  the  most  ancient  names  of  Rhodes 

*  was  Aithraia,  or  the  Island  of  Athyr,  so  called  from  the  wor- 
‘  ship  of  the  snn.’t  Ath-nr  was  also  ‘one  of  the  Egyptian 
‘  months.’  Mr.  Hughes  informs  us  that, 

*  There  are  many  places  which  bear  the  name  of  Arthur,  not  the 
Arthur  of  history,  but  the  mythologic  Arthur,  the  representative  of 
the  Northern  Bear,  and  referred  to  as  one  of  the  principal  divinities 
of  the  Britons,  as  appears  from  several  ancient  poems.  We  have 
Cadair  Arthur,  one  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  Brecknockshire 
mountains,  called  the  beacons,  or  Monochdeny  hills.  There  is  Coiten 
Arthur,  a  famous  Cromlech  in  Merionethshire;  Moel  Arthur,  in 
ninuhire ;  Carrey  Cam  March  Arthur,  a  fragment  of  some  ancient 
monument ;  and  the  name  of  Arthur  is  given  to  a  hill  near  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  Most  things  that  were  of  enormous  size  appear  to 
hive  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  Arthur,  who  was  so  called,  most 
probably,  on  account  of  his  great  stature  and  martial  prowess.* 

Vol.  1.  p.  Sll. 

Me  ourselves  lay  no  stress  on  the  coincidence ;  and  yet, leas 
pltusible  derivations  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  many  a 
leiriied  hypothois. 

Mr.  Edward  Williams,  the  celebrated  Bard  of  Glamorgan, 
speaks  of  ‘  the  patriarchal  religion  of  Ancient  Britain  called 
'  Druidism  an  expression  cited  with  great  complacency  by 
Mr.  Richards,  who,  with  a  pardonable  nationality  of  feeling, 
tpiile  disposed  to  dispute  their  being  either  idolaters  or 
Polytheists.  W'e  suspect  that  his  own  mind  was  deeply  tinctured 
'•itli  Druidisiii,  if  he  was  not,  indeed,  half  a  Druid.  Jlc  gives 


*  fiale.  Part  II.  B.  i.  c.  4.  f  Anal,  of  Anc.  Mythol.  VoL  I.  p.  25. 
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his  readers  a  lout;  passage  from  «i  strange  disquisition  on  the 
I’ythaf'oreaii  doctrine  ut'  transmigration,  attributed  to  Sotme 
•lenyns,  and  talks  i;ravely  ot'  the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  dis¬ 
played  in  ‘the  defence  of  that  exploded  tenet;'  as  if  he  him¬ 
self  were  some  way  gone  in  the  belief  of  it.  All  this  is  marvel¬ 
lously  at)surd.  lie  bestows  high  praise,  too,  on  a  very  super¬ 
ficial  and  erroneous  account  of  Druidisin  contained  in  .lfaeor*i 
History  of  England!  In  this  it  is  aHirmed,  that  one  of  the 
leading  tenets  of  the  Hardie  Religion,  was  the  belief  io  the 
existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  ‘  of  whom  they  reasoned  that 
*  he  could  not  be  material,  and  that  what  was  not  matter,  must  be 
‘  Cfod.’*  But  did  Mr.  Richards  know  no  better  than  to  con¬ 
found  the  Bardic  metaphysics  with  the  Druidical  worship  ?  in 
the  Aphoristic  Triads,  the  Unity,  self- existence,  and  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  are,  Mr.  Hughes  remarks,  ‘  so  explicitly 
‘  allowed,  that  such  sentiments  cannot  with  any  consistency  be 
‘  ascribed  to  the  Heathen  Druids.'  Mr.  Richards  himself 
allows  that  they  ‘  held  the  necensity  of  human  expiatory 
‘  sacrifices,'  ulthongh  he  attempts  to  palliate  this  concession  by 
adding,  that  these  sacrifices  *  yenendly  consisted  of  inalefactoni.' 
And  so  they  do  ut  this  day  in  Bengal  and  Ashantee  :  only,  when 
criminals  fall  short,  and  their  gods  are  hungry,  they  are  under  the 
‘  nevetfHityy  like  the  Druids,  of  making  up  the  proper  number  with 
innocent  persons.  These  barbarous  rites  were  so  common  among  all 
heathen  nations,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  on  the 
probability  that  the  Britons  derived  theirs  from  the  worship  of 
the  Rhcniciun  Moloch.  Mr.  Richards's  remark  on  ‘  religious 
‘  wars,’  would  have  been  very  proper  bad  he  not  been  so  incoa- 
siderate  as  to  represent  the  cases  as  {lurallel.  The  (Jaulith 
Druids  ‘  were  so  resolutely  addicted  to  this  dreadful  su^ierstitimi, 

‘  that,  although  prohibited  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  they  coo- 
‘  tinned  to  adhere  to  the  same  practice  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 

‘  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.'.  The  Helio-arkitc  worship  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  considersble 
length,  hut  without  any  parade  of  learning.  Unlike  many  com- 
yulers  w  ho  enter  into  other  men’s  labours,  and  grace  their  margins 
with  stolen  references  from  hooks  they  never  saw,  fsic  vot  won 
rohit  meilijivaii«  he  is  scrupulous  in  referring  to  the 

authors  which  he  has  cliietly  followed,  namely,  Bryant,  Faber, 
Maurice,  and  Davies. 

Here  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  not  less  than  for  our  own, 
wo  must  suspend  our  antiquarian  lucubrations.  From  druids 


•  Tlie  speculations  of  ibe  Hindoo  theists  arc  strikingly  similar. 
The  language  of  the  Vedas  is,  iliat  ‘  all  spirit  is  God*— a  inciaphysi* 
cal  existence  without  attributes. 
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ind  banls  to  saints,  aiul  bishops,  aiui  Wcisti  NoDcoiiformists, 
PfUjpu^  and  Vavasor  Powell,  is  a  transition  too  violent  to  be 
ffldured ;  and  as  so  wide  a  chasm  occurs  between  them  in  an* 
cieot  Hritish  History,  we  hope  that  it  will  lie  allowed  us  to  treat 
of  iheiu  in  a  separate  Number.  In  the  mean-time,  those  of  our 
rftders  who  arc  given  to  poetry,  may,  possibly,  be  pleased  with 
the  fallowing  fragment  of  an  unpublished  poem,  in  which  an  ele- 
^nt  use  has  been  made  of  the  Druidical  mythology,  vel 
Querrus  loquitur, 

*  Ere  yet  on  Cambria's  mountains  hoar 
Had  burst  the  thundering  battic-ronr. 

Ere  War  his  murderous  lance  had  hurled, 

Or  Slaughter’s  crimson  Aag  unfurled, 

Amid  the  forests  wild  and  rude 

Of  Mona’s  caverned  solitude, 

In  deep  recess  of  solemn  shade, 

Hy  ages  more  majestic  made, 

Tnvisiole  to  unhallowed  eye. 

Was  darkly  throned  my  awful  ancestry. 

*  And  he,  the  monarch  of  the  wooil 
In  might  magnificent  that  stood, 

Embosomed  in  the  ^Icom  profound. 

And  stretched  his  giant  arms  around, 

Was  guarded  by  enchantments  high. 

And  spells  of  wizard  potency. 

For  whilom  in  his  knotty  cell 
Did  Taranis  sublimely  dwell. 

And  oft,  in  pealing  whirlwin<ls,  spoke 
His  mandates  from  the  charmed  oak. 

There  would  the  star-read  Druids  haunt. 

And  azure-vested  Bards  would  chaunt 
Of  sage  Tradition’s  ancient  lore, 

And  Arthur’s  might,  and  deeds  of  yore. 

Or  softly  harping  to  the  skies, 

They  hymnea  their  mystic  harmonics. 

Holding  in  necromantic  trance 
The  viewless  spirits  of  the  air, — 

Or  slowly  wove  the  solemn  dance 
In  measured  orbits  circling  there. 

Andraste,  silver-crowned  queen. 

In  sceptcred  sUUc  and  courtly  sheen, 

Her  radiant  car  would  oft  suspend 
And  to  the  secret  shades  descend ; 

Or  sphered  in  midnight’s  spectred  sky. 

Beneath  the  bright-starred  canopy, 

Would  listen  to  their  choral  minstrelsy. 

The  time-proved  seers,  a  stately  band, 

With  oaken  wreath  and  giflcd  wood. 
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Ik'iison’s  Chromioyif  of  our  Saviour'i  Lift, 

And  amulet  inchased  in  gold,  •  . 

Their  hidden  orgiea  there  would  hold ;  ,  ^  T.  . 

And,  their  stone-altars  duly  dight 

With  leaves  tliat  flamed  brave  and  bright,* ‘*'^^'** 

Till  star-set,  wrought  in  magic  goise,  , 

And  held  their  moonly  mysteries.  t  k 

*  Then,  tlirough  Mona's  sunless  caves,  ?  ^  ^  ^*01^ 
Delving  to  the  Ocean-waves, 

Wound  in  many  a  wildered  maze  “  \  • 

The  storied  chords  of  minstrel  lays.  ^ 

Other  music  heard  she  none, 

Other  echo  breathed  not  one.  '  ' 

Till  that  fell  hour  of  deadly  fame 
When  the  Roman  Eagle  came, 

And  fiercely  rushing  on  her  prey,  * 

Scared  the  Dove  of  Peace  away. 

Then  the  druid-temples  wild  t 

Of  stones  by  mighty  Ogmius  piled, 

Or  reared  by  incantation  high,  •  i 

And  balanced  true  by  witchery,  ^ 

Were  all  profaned  by  warring  bands;  ^ 

And  spoiled  by  sacrilegious  hands,  y' 

IMona’s  unsunned  groves  were  rent:  ^ 

Mona  poured  her  loud  lament,  ,, 

As  the  vengeful  flames  made  way 
For  tlie  unwelcome  light  of  day, 

'I'hrough  paths  for  ages  veiled  from  sight,  «  •'  'J'ldw 
While  Murder,  by  the  lurid  light,  '►< 

Pursued  his  prey;  unmoved  his  breast  «  '  U 

Ry  harp  of  power,  by  snow-white  vest,  .  .t 

Py  patriarch  form,  by  spell  or  prayer .  >>  < 
On  their  own  altars  bleeding  there. 

The  Nadredd  sage,  the  gified  Seers 

Amid  the  ruins  flaming  round,  (] 

The  honours  of  a  thousand  years, 

A  sylvan  burial  found.* 
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Art.  III.  The  Chronolofry  of  our  Saviour*s  or  an  Inquiry  iato 

the  true  Time  of  the  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Crucifixion  of 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cssi-, 
bridge.  Rvo.  pp.  JHS.  Price  6s.  Cambridge  University 

precise  time  of  a  person's  birth  or  death  who  should 
be  acknowledged  aa  the  author  of  a  new  system  of  moral  of 
religions  doctrines,  would  seem  to  be  of  little  or  no  iroportaoci 
to  bis  lollowers,  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  connect  thdf 
cTptiou  of  the  tenets  taught  by  biro,  with  satisfactory  proof  "* 
the  true  date  of  his  birth,  or  of  the  tin^e  of  his  decease.  It 
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•eter  occur  to  them,  to  reject  tlic  <1octrinc  which  they  liaci  re- 
eci^fd,  09  bein?,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  prove  those 
Kvs,  unworthy  of  their  regard.  In  what  year  Plato  or  Ariatotle 
was  bom,  would  but  little  concern  a  disciple  of  the  Academy  or 
of  the  Lyceum.  The  value  of  the  instruction  is  wholly  inde« 
pcodent  of  the  aire  of  the  master ;  and  a  candidate  mr  ad- 
iiiiiisioii  wouhl  never  think  of  including  in  his  previous  inquiries, 
rimini stances  which  had  no  relation  to  the  qualifications  of  his 
ui9trticior.  If  we  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  correct  arrange- 
Bfntof  the  events  in' the  life  of  Plato;  or  if  the  chronology 
of  iny  lUtMiioirs  of  Socrates  was  so  perplexed  as  to  present 
oolv  some  incidents  in  connected  order  and  agreement  of  time, 
while  others  might  seem  to  exclude  all  arrangement  and  ac- 
niritc  date  ;  the  truth  or  importance  of  their  doctrines  would 
Dot  be  in  the  least  involved  in  the  chronological  discussions. 
They  would  still  be  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  or  the  doctrines  of 
iwrates,  and  would  claim  our  attention  on  grounds  irres|>ective 
of  iny  nicety  of  date  in  the  biography  of  their  founders.  And 
*0,  we  presume,  is  the  chronology  of  the  (jo8|>els  immaterial  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Christian  tloctrine.  The  precise  time 
of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  Jewish  Legislator,  it  might  be  difii- 
cult  to  determine;  btit  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  records  is 
not  therefore  invalidated.  And  in  like  manner  is  the  evangelical 
doctrine  worthy  of  confidence,  though  we  may  not  be  able  sue- 
rw^idly  to  harmonise  the  facts  which  the  written  Gospels  com- 
pnse,  or  to  aflix  to  every  circumstance  which  they  detail,  its  exact 
dite.  The  resurrection  of  (Jhrisl  is  established  by  proof  the 
njwi  ample  and  complete,  though  there  may  be  some  incidents  in 
the  several  narratives  of  that  great  fact  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  may  not  satisfactorily  be  adjusted  to  other  particulars 
winch  they  contain. 

Rut,  though  the  true  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  term  of 
d»e  duration  of  his  ministry,  and  the  date  of  his  death  may  not 
he  essential  to  the  determination  of  the  question.  Is  Christianity 
*  Divine  religion  ?  yet,  these  several  eras  are  not  unimportant : 
they  have  their  place  among  the  subordinate  particulars  which  a 
cveful  investigator  of  the  Gospels  will  not  overlook.  They  arc 
ciTtumstances  of  which  a  Christian  advocate  will  be  ready  to 
•^iil  himself  of  every  means  of  elucidation,  in  order  that  he  may 
h^  prepared  to  obviate  difficulties  which  may  occur  to  the  hum¬ 
ble  and  sincere  inquirer,  and  the  removal  of  which  may  be  an 
•**^u(ial  service  rendered  to  persons  whose  habits  or  whose 
jw^judices  allow  them  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
rigid  scrutiny  into  all  the  subjects  which  they  undertake  to 
J*aniine.  And  though  the  result  of  the  most  minute  and  care- 
Jul  ^lamination  of  these  and  similar  questions,  may  not  be  per- 
satisfactory,  though  the  means  of  a  complete  adjoftnaeiit 
Voi.  XV  I.  N..S.  i  F 
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of  apparent  ilisa(;reements  may  not  be  obtaineil,  it  will  be  a  coa« 
sequence  nut  ii^litly  to  be  estimated,  if  the  investigation  slioakl 
make  it  evident,  that  the  diiViculties  are  perplexing,  only  He* 
cause  our  information  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  U  im* 
perfect ;  that  they  form  part  of  a  case,  the  reception  of  which,  it 
its  entire  character,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  oblii^atiooi 
of  reason,  and  in  exact  harmony  with  the  best  establisbeil  tnd 
roost  approveablc  maxims  of  human  practice.  Such  a  resuk 
will  never  fail  to  attend  a  sober  and  impartial  examination  of 
the  New  Testament  records.  Ijet  the  investigation  of  tbeir 
contents  be  of  this  character,  and  then,  let  it  bo  full  and  sent* 
pulous,  and  have  its  course. 

The  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  a  question  of  some 
importance  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  (iospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  the  statements  of  tlie  former  Evangelist  being  re|)rc- 
sented  by  some  writers  as  not  reconcileable  to  those  of  the 
latter.  The  conclusion  which  they  would  establish  on  a  com* 
parison  of  these  sacred  Biographers,  would  require  us  to  ilU- 
card  the  preliminary  chapters  of  at  least  Matthew's  Gospel ;  tod, 
in  the  full  spirit  and  letter  of  their  demand,  this  would  be  but 
one  half  of  the  sacrifice  :  the  initial  chapters  of  liuke  must 
likewise  be  surrendered.  It  is  quite  clear,  that,  according  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  ISlatthew,  the  birth  of  Cbriit 

Iirecedcd  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great ;  and  if  it  were  indubiu- 
)le  fact,  that  Herod  was  not  then  living,  tliat  his  death  was  ante* 
cedent  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  it  would  be  impossible  to  admit  tlie 
authenticity  of  the  narrative.  An  examination,  therefore,  of 
the  chronology  of  the  (lospels,  is  nect'ssary  to  the  determinat:oft 
of  the  question  of  authenticity  us  applied  to  at  least  tbc  initial 
chapiters  of  the  first  Gospel. 

Now,  the  genuineness  of  these  portions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  supported  by  the  customary  proofs  on  which  dejicwh 
the  genuineness  of  its  incontrovertible  books  :  the  evidence  of 
manuscripts  and  versions  in  their  favour  is  ample  andcomuletc; 
and  the  testimony  of  early  writers  is  equally  decisive.  Unlc**» 
therefore,  we  abandon  the  acknowledged  tests  of  genuine  Scrip* 
ture,  we  must  receive  as  integral  parts  of  ^latthcw’s  Gospel* 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  l>ook  which  bears  his  name. 
And  with  this  evidence  in  support  of  their  claims,  we  cannot,  we 
apprehend,  be  at  liberty  to  expunge  them  from  the  place  which 
thej  hold  in  the  Christian  records,  unless  we  can  challenge  lo 
ourselves  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  which  they  comprise,  and  are  fully  prepared  to 
shew,  that  they  want  the  characters  of  truth,  and  arc  at  variance 
with  facts  the  reality  of  which  is  indisputable.  It  will  not  be 
reckonotl  sullicient  to  warrant  their  rejection,  that  difficulli^ 
of  the  strongest  kind  exist  in  those  chapters,  and  that  every 
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M))t  to  remove  tlicm  by  ex|ilaimlion  lias  hitherto  failet).  We 
tauft  be  fully  assureil  that  »i*  possess  the  whole  of  the  ineans 
D«cfssary  for  satiafactory  solution,  and  that  to  these  means,  cor- 
rtctly  eiwployeil,  the  dillieulties  will  not  yield,  U^fore  we  }>er- 
lait  ourselves  to  allei^e  the  chart^fe  of  spurionsiiess  against  these 
or  any  other  passasTt's  of  Scripture. 

Tbe  History  of  Josephus  is  the  principal  authority  with  whicti 
the  details  of  the  Evangelists  are  compared,  iiiul  the  standard 
by  wliicii  tiieir  accuracy  in  the  notes  of  time  inserted  in  their 
(ios{)eU,  is  determined.  The  chronology  of  Josephus,  how- 
ffer,  is  not  easily  to  he  settled.  Whoever  will  take  the  pains 
of  proceeding  throus^h  his  Antiquities  and  the  Books  of  the 
Jewhli  Wars,  will  tind  it  not  a  little  perplexing  to  obtain  a 
siwies  of  dates  regular  and  satisfactory  for  the  events  whidi  he 
relatrs.  The  time  of  licrod’s  death  is,  in  more  than  one  in- 
sUDce,  i^iven  in  reference  to  other  memorable  eras  in  his  history 
mil  rei;;n  ;  but  the  exact  period  of  his  decease,  is  not  definitely 
stated:  it  is  a  question  of  diilieult  solution,  and  different  writers 
hive  come  to  widely  varyins;  conclusions.  Had  Josephus  given 
us  the  exact  date  of  ]lero<i*s  birth,  the  time  of  his  decease 
be  ascertained  with  considerable  pretensions  to  accuracy. 
But  not  only  are  we  unable  to  obtain  this  assistance  directly,  but 
we  ire  strangely  perplexed  in  onr  perusal  of  the  passages  on 
which  our  calculations  are  founded.  IMie  difhculty  in  attemnt- 
ingto  ascertain  the  date  of  Herod’s  birth,  Mr.  Benson  remarks, 

'  ii  rendered  insurmountable  by  a  false  reading  in  the  passage  of 
Jotephus  upon  which  our  conclusions  depend.  In  one  place,  Josephus 
informs  us  that  Herod  was  ronstiluled  Governor  of  Galilee  when  very 
yoong,  and  in  another,  he  limits  his  expression  by  statinc  that  he  woa 
then  about  l.j  years  of  age.  Now  it  is  universally  allowea,  that  Herod 
appointed  Governor  of  Galilee  in  the  Consulship  of  Calvinus  and 
Vitiniui  U.C.  707.  U.C.  707—15=692  and  692-1-69  (age  of 
H«rod  at  his  death)  =761.  He  was  of  course,  therefore,  according 
tothii  computation,  born  about  the  692nd,  and  died  about  the  761si 
year  of  Rome,  10  years  later  than  we  should  be  ledio  suppose  by 
fvery  other  mode  of  calculation.  To  remove  this  discrepancy*  it  has 
conjectured  tliat  wc  ought  to  read  25  instead  of  15  years  in 

thf  OrCCodinrr  rtsiccnrrn  rvC  Trtcr>r>1iii<S-  nnfl  tbllS  thc  birth  And  death 


•wtiWe  computations.*  p.  17. 

But,  whatever  support  may  be  obtained  for  the  new  reading 
woni  such  computations,  ills,  wc  apprehend,  quite  obvious,  that 
pro|K)sed  emendation  can  be  admitted  only  as  extreme  vio- 
is  oflered  to  the  text  of  Josejdius.  Tbe  new  reading  is 
‘kridcilly  at  variance  with  manuscript  authority;  and  tbe  pas- 
wiiieli  directly  refer  to  tbe  case,  are  clearly  in  favour  of 

2  r  i 
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the  inferior  number  of  year^.  ^  Anlipater/  says  the 
liisioriao,  ^  appuiuted  his  son  Herod  to  be  Governor  of  Gshlos-- 

*  iiw  rai»TaiTaff4V  orrt,  m  yap  avim  lytyotH  fMvct  (t«.  BXairm  li 

^  aXX*  in  TO  yfvva*o{  o  Ma>»a(  apo^pm  Ta^)^^iipa  nf  i^. 

*  iuin  T*if  a^imt — he  beln^  at  that  tune  a  very  yonn^  man,  for  ^ 

*  had  not  yet  passed  his  sixteenth  year.  His  youth,  houew, 

*  was  no  disadvantage  to  him,  for,  bein§^  of  an  enterpruin|  |c. 

*  nius,  he  soon  found  an  occasion  of  si^ualizins;  his  val^r.^ 
Now,  this  description  is  evidently  more  appropriate  as  appl^iif 
to  a  spirited  and  daring  youth  of  fifteen,  than  to  a  person 
twenty-five  years  of  a^e :  the  latter  number  can  by  no  meant  be 
considered  as  requiring  an  apologetical  representation  like  lint 
which  Josephus  has  given.  Let  kI  be  substituted  for  »i  la  tbc 
foregoing  quotation,  namely  25  for  15,  and  the  force  and  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  expressions  are  no  longer  to  he  perceived. 

Again,  as  to  the  difliculty  of  settling  the  chronology  of  Joit- 
phus.  Three  instances  occur  of  his  mentioning  the  duration  of 
Archelaus's  reign  ;  two  of  these  are  in  agreement  with  etch 
other,  but  the  third  of  them  is  at  variance  with  the  others.  In 
the  Antiq.  Jud.  it  is  stated,  that  Archelaus  was  accused  beCow 
Augustus  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  government — ku 

(Lib.  xvii.  15.)  In  the  Hooks  of  the  Jewish  War,  tbeei- 
ile  of  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  happeneil  in  the  ninth  year  of  bis 
reign— Eti*  (Lib.  ii.  6.)  Hut,  in  the  mcmoiii<i( 

his  own  life,  Josephus  informs  us,  that  his  father  was  bora  tie 
the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archelaus— BayAiuoKroj 
^iitaro*.  (Vita  in  initio.)  51  r.  Henson  has  taken  some  pains  to 
reconcile  these  statements,  hut,  we  fear,  without  huildiog  In* 
conclusions  on  solid  premises.  He  is  not  correct  in  statiug,  tbto 

*  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  when  Jose)dius  in  one  of  his 
‘  histories  speaks  of  an  event  having  taken  place,  say  thirty-lfr 
‘  years  after  a  former  one,  in  his  other  he  either  speaks  ot  iti* 

^  having  taken  place  in  the  thirty-fifth  or  thirty-sixth  year  a^ 

*  that  former  one.*  No  such  general  cusiom  is  observed  byhii* 
Nor,  admitting  the  diflerence  of  usage  in  the  Roman  and  Jew¬ 
ish  regal  dates,  is  the  ditliculty  obviated  which  attends  the  pc^ 
ceding  computations.  It  is  not  plain,  that  these  calculations  ato| 
be  clearly  reconciled  to  each  other  on  the  supposition  ‘  that  Je- 

*  sephus  uses  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  when  he  saysUtol 

*  Archelaus  was  banished  in  i\\e  tenths  and  the  Roman  wlioisM 

*  says  that  he  was  banished  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.* /  J* 
pr6viding  Uiis  solution,  Mr.  Henson  has  overlooketl  a  circumsfflPf^ 
which  is  material  in  the  discussion  of  the  difliculty.  Bort  * 
tlic  Antiq.  Jud.  and  in  the  Bello.  Jud.  it  is  stated  by  Joscpbin 
that  Archelaus,  a  short  time  before  he  was  cited  to  Ro**i 


Antiq.  Jud.  xiv.  17. 
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drftmcd  that  he  beheld  a  number  of  ears  of  com,  ripe  and  (nil, 
afid  a  number  of  oxen  which  devoured  them.  In  the  Antiquities, 
Uif  namber  of  the  ears  of  corn  is  ten ;  in  the  Rooks  of  the  Jew* 
hh  War,  the  number  is  nine.  And  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
dream  by  8iinon,  the  ten  ears  are,  in  the  one  place,  explained  as 
rnfaning-  ten  years  which  Archelaus  should  reign,  and  the  utile 
fare  are,  in  the  other  place,  said  to  signify  nine  years  which  he 
should  reign.*  Now,  the  dream  was  one  and  the  same,  and 
therefore,  either  nine  or  ten  might  be  the  number  of  ears  seen  by 
Archelaus ;  but  not  l>oth  numbers :  which  soever  of  the  two  ao* 
counts  we  assume  as  the  correct  one,  the  other,  therefore.  Is  not 
fstitled  to  confidence,  as  the  accounts  are  evidently  inconsistent. 
For  if  the  king  saw  nine  ears  of  corn,  8imon  never  could  inter* 
pret  Uicm  as  denoting  ten  years  or  eight  years ;  and  in  the  ex* 
planation  of  the  dream,  the  Roman  mode  of  computation  had 
no  place.  We  notice  these  passages  of  Josephus  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing, — and  this,  we  think,  they  do  shew, — that  the  accounts 
of  Josephus  arc  themselves  not  always  the  most  lucid,  and  that 
his  chronological  notes  are  uncertain  and  perplexing.  Josephns, 
however,  is  the  only  author  from  whom  much  assistance  is  to  be 
obtained  in  our  attempts  to  harinonise  the  events  of  the  Jewish 
history  with  the  facts  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  which  belong 
to  (lie  political  relations  of  Judea.  In  the  agreements  of  the 
Historian  with  the  sacred  writers,  we  shall  receive  confirmations 
of  their  integrity.  Rut  in  those  cases  in  whidi  the  accounts  of 
Josephus  themselves  arc  intricate  and  doubtful,  the  credibility  of 
the  Evangelists  is  not  to  be  considered  as  being  in  the  smallest 
degree  in  peril,  because  the  results  of  comparison  may  |>erplex 
any  more  than  it  would  be  proper  to  impeach  the  veracity  of 
the  former,  on  the  ground  that  the  representations  of  the  latter, 
Jiffering  apparently  from  bis  details,  are  intelligible  and  sub* 
staatial.  The  result,  we  arc  fully  persuaded,  of  the  most  rigor* 
0U9  comparison  of  the  evangelical  documents  with  Josephus,  and 
*ith  other  profane  annalists  and  memorialists,  would  be  such  as 
*W]|(I  establisli  their  credibility.  Rut  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
<bit  the  Evangelists,  writing  for  purposes  very  different  from  those 
*hich  furnished  to  secular  historians  the  motives  of  their  writ- 
should  have  directed  their  minds  even  to  the  same  circum* 
*<»ncf8  precisely  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  in  Josenhus,  as  we 
already  said,  that  a  nice  and  invariable  standard  of  chrono* 
is  to  be  found,  adapted  to  the  Gospel  History. 

In  attempting  to  settle  the  chronology  of  the  Gospels,  the  time 
Herod’s  rleaih  is  the  first  and  principal  date  which  the  teveral 
•niters  who  have  engaged  in  the  discussion,  have  undertaken  to 
Asinine  and  fix.  The  only  metliod  which  seems  to  be  available 


•  See  Antiq.  Jud.  xviii.  15.  Bello*  Jud.  ii*  6. 
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fur  Uiiti  )>urpuse,  is,  to  con)|>are  the  dumliun  of  lirrcMPs  r«ifQ 
>vilti  the  time  of  its  commencement ;  uiul  the  only  duU  fro«i 
which  the  calculations  necessary  for  this  comparison  can  proceed 
arc,  notes  of  time  furnished  by  Josephus,  who  is  thesole  tutlio. 
rity  by  which  we  can  be  (;iruled  on  the  subjt'ct.  That  llistoriia 
states,  that  llero<l  be^aii  his  reii^n,  havint'  received  li'om  the 
Homan  Senate,  throui^h  the  innuence  of  Anthony,  the  kingdom 
of  Judea,  in  the  185th  Olympiad,  wIkhi  C.  l>.  Calvinus  for  the 
second  time,  and  C.  A.  Pullio  for  the  first  time,  were  Consuls  at 
Home.  This  consulship  is,  on  the  anthonty  of  Pa^i  and  others, 
assumed  as  beginnim^  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  ending  on  the 
31st  of  December  of  the  year  4d74  Julian  Period.  Writers 
whose  conclusions  considerably  vary,  are  ai^reed  in  the  admissioa 
of  this  date,  which  is  so  indefinite  as  to  re(|uire  the  aid  of  other 
computations  before  the  pai  ticulur  season  of  11  erodes  advance* 
ment  can  be  fixed.  The  circumstances  which  occurred  between 
the  battle  of  Philippi  and  the  nomination  of  Herod,  are  adduced 
by  Mr.  Benson  as  the  reasons  which  recpiire  the  commencement 
of  Herod's  rei^n  to  he  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  167 1th 
year  of  the  Julian  Period. 

•  The  battle  of  Philippi  was  fought  in  the  October  of  the  1672d  yetr 

of  the  Julian  Period.  Alter  that  battle  Anthony  went  into  Asia,  aid 
there  conferred  upon  Herod  and  Phasael  the  title  and  authority  of  it* 
trarchs  of  Judea.*^  We  may  eonccivc,  therefore,  that  this  appoint* 
ment  took  place  in  the  latter  part/  say  December,  J.P.  4672.  lathe 
second  year  q/ter  this  event,  Pacorus  the  Parthian  invaded  and  took 
possession  of  Syria.  Dec.  -f  1  :=  Dec.  -1673,  which  is  therefore 
the  earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  for  this  invasion  of  Syria;  butil 
imist  probably  took  place  early  in  the  Spring  of  J.P.  4671,  the  unM 
universally  chosen  by  the  ancients  for  the  commencement  of  thek 
military  operations.  '  * 

*  After  the  pentecosl"’  which  immediately  followed  tliat  iovasionj 

that  is,  alter  the  pentecost  on  the  9th  of  June"  J.P.  Herod  ded 

from  Jerusalem  to  Home,  where  he  w'as  appointed  King  of  Judetby 
the  Senate;  and  since  \vc  have  already  seen  from  Josephus  that  h« 
.'ip|H)intment  to  tlint  dignity  took  place  in  the  year  J.P.  4<67i,  it  is  cri- 
ilent  that  the  commencement  of  Herod’s  reign  must  be  dated  from 
some  period  between  the  9lh  of  June  and  31st  of  December  of  that 
year.  Various  other  circumstances  arc  mentioned  which  would  enable 
us  to  contract  these  limits  still  further,  and  perhaps  to  6x  with  pre¬ 
cision  the  coinnicnccnient  of  Herod’s  reign  to  the  month  of  «/a/y 
J.P.  4(>71»  But  os  the  more  extended  period  which  1  have  staled 
abo\t  will  he  found  sufricicntly  accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  ih* 

^  ;\nli<|.  lih.  xiv,  cap.  ‘i2,  23.  compared  with  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib  i* 

C.iP.  1 1  • 

*  l.aiuy  App.ir.  ('hrnn.  P.irl  I.  cap.  v.  ^  .3. 

AfUu|.  Jud.  Ill),  xiv.  tMp,2l.  p.  P.»r).  and  B. 

"  LamyApp.  Cluon.  I'arl  1.  cap.  \i.  p.  31. 
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prt^rnt  inquiry,  I  »1)ouli1  he  unwilling  to  detain,  and  perhaps  con* 
found  the  reader  by  a  more  particular  discussion/  pp.  19,  20. 

Josephus  is  express  in  staling  that,  in  the  second  year,  Pa- 
(urus  invaded  Syria  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  bow  the 
i‘\cnt  from  wliicli  lie  dates  the  irruption  of  the  Parthians  can  be, 
the  appointment  of  Herod  and  Phasael  to  be  tetrarchs.  Tho 
l>criuu  between  October  and  the  conclusion  of  December  467818, 
it  would  evidently  seem,  too  short  to  admit  of  the  occurrencet 
which  Josephus  has  described  ns  taking  place  between  the  battle 
of  Philippi  and  the  appointment  of  Herod  and  Phasael.  Some 
cUys  would  elapse  before  the  armies  broke  up  from  Philippi ;  and 
the  Jewish  Historian,  in  agreement  with  the  Roman  writers,  in¬ 
forms  us  that,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Anthony  marched  into 
A<«ia,  and  was  met  in  Bithynia  by  a  de))utation  from  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Phasael  and  Herod 
ill  usurping  the  government.  Anthony  proceeded  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  was  attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Hyreauus,  who 
caoie  to  request  the  release  of  certain  Jewish  prisoners.  On 
Anthony's  going  toward  Syria,  whither  he  next  directed  his 
march,  he  received  Cleopatra  in  Cilicia,  and  was  again  waited 
upon  by  Jewish  deputies  of  rank  chargeil  with  accusations  against 
liiusael  and  Herod.  At  Daphne  near  Antioch,  he  heard  tho 
causp,  and  deciding  in  favour  of  the  brothers,  appointed  them  to 
be  tetrarchs.  Now,  that  such  extensive  countries  could  be  tra¬ 
versed  in  the  manner  iu  which  Anthony  would  pass  through 
them,  and  such  scenes  of  pleasure  and  oi  business  take  place  in 
the  space  of  less  than  three  months,  probably  in  not  more  than 
two,  is  scarcely  credible.  The  appointment  of  Herod,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  fixed  at  too  early  a  period  in  being  determined 
to  December  J.P.  4672  :  it  could  scarcely  have  taken  place  be¬ 
fore  the  Spring  of  4673.  The  second  year,  therefore,  we  would 
consider  as  taking  date  from  the  battle  of  Philippi  *,  and  this 
would  fix  the  invasion  of  Pacorus  in  the  Spring  of  4674,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Benson's  period. 

‘  The  commencement  of  Herod’s  reign  then  is  to  be  dated  from  the 
luinmer  or  the  autumn  of  J.P.  4674;  and  he  reined  according  to 
Joi^hus  thirty-seven  years  af^r  he  was  declared  King  by  the  Senate 
of  Rome,  that  is,  he  did  not  reign  less  tlian  thirty-six,  nor  more  than 
thirty-eight  years. 

*  July  J.f.  4674,  the  earliest  commencement  of  Herod’s  reign, -p 
^  years  its  shortest  duration^  July  J.P.  4710.  Dec.  J.  P.  4674,  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  -|- 38  years,  its  longest  duration  » 
J.P.  4712.  The  month  of  Dec.  J.P.  4712  is  therefore  the  latest 
period  to  which  we  can  assign  the  death  of  Herod,  and  July  J.P#  4710 
tl>e  earliest  by  the  same  method  of  computation.’  p.  21. 

^ut  the  death  of  Herod  is  generally  admitted  as  having  taken 
PUce  preciously  to  July  1710  of  the  Julian  period.  Mann,  in 
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ilie  first  of  his  Two  Chronological  Dissertations,  fixes  the <  tior 
uf  it  to  a  period  about  nine  or  ten  days  after  the  eclipse  -hitli 
Inppcncd  on  the  13th  of  Manh  J.P.  1710,  about  three  wetlu 
liclbrc  tlic  Passover,  which  fell  that  year  on  the  10th  (I  Ith  Lausv) 
of  April,  that  is,  ahoul  the  2 1st  of  ^larcli  J.P.  4710.  Laii- 
nrr's  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Mann  generally  ;  lor,  thou^ 
he  it  not  so  minute  in  his  reckoning,  nor  so  positive  in  his 
merit,  lie  evidently  gives  his  support  to  that  ealeulatioii  wkicb 
assigns  the  death  of  Herod  to  a  date  between  the  IJtliof  Mareli 
nml  the  Passover  J.P.  1710.*  Mr.  Benson  does  not  tliinktiie 
arguments  which  Lardner  has  alleged  in  siip|K)rl  of  the  early 
date  of  Herod’s  death,  conclusive.  They  arc  certainly  strong, 
but  not  incontrovertible.  They  are  grounded  on  the  great  im«  I 
pruhability  that,  considering  the  diseased  state  of  Herorl  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  Uahbis  on  the  13th  of  March,  be 
should  survive  a  year  after  that  time, — and  on  the  ussiimptioa, 
that  between  the  13tb  of  March  and  the  11th  of  April,  there  ha 
siiHicient  space  of  time  for  all  the  circumstunces  wliicli  Josepboi 
has  related  between  the  execution  of  the  Uahhis  and  the  commit 
of  Archelaus  to  Jerusalem  at  (he  Passover.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Benson  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  not  a  sullieiency  of  time 
for  the  circumstances  included  in  Josephus’s  history  of  the  eveots 
which  occurred  hetween  those  dates.  There  is  great  diflkulty 
in  the  determination  of  this  point.  It  might  seem  on  tlie  finit 
reading  of  Josephus’s  I7th  chapter  of  the  Antiquities,  that  Ibe 
supposition  of  Herod’s  living  twelve  months  after  the  extcutiaa 
of  the  Babhis,  is  highly  improbable.  The  execution  of  ibe 
Uahbis  is  considered  on  all  sides  as  having  taken  place  on  tim 
I3(h  of  starch  J.  P.  4710;  and  Herod  was  then  living,  lie 
Passover  of  that  year  is  computed  to  have  fallen  on  the  lltb 
of  .\prtl;  and  it  is  certain  that  Herod  died  not  long  before 
some  Passover.  His  disease  had  evidently  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  before  the  execution  of  the  Uahhis.  Did  his  last  illiiesi 
tlien  continue  for  so  long  a  time  as  twelve  months?  It  if 
scnicel y  cretlihlc  that  its  duration  was  for  so  considerable  a  period. 
Mr.  Benson  is  perhaps  not  jierfeelly  correct  in  his  observalioas 
on  the  disease  of  Herod.  ‘  It  was  not,*  lie  says,  ‘  till  a/fer  the 

*  ambassadors  were  sent  oflf’  to  Uome  on  the  atVairs  of  Antipatcf, 

*  that  Herod’s  distemper  seized  him  at  all :’  he  adds,  that  Jo* 
sejdius  huDself  expressly  states,  ‘  that  the  complaints  of  lierod 
^  did  not  assume  a  serious  aspect,  or  seize  upon  Uxs  tthoie  bodjt* 

*  until  a  fter  the  execution  of  the  Uabbis,’  and  that  consequentlji 
his  lUsease  could  wot  ‘  have  made  so  great  a  progress  befnet 

*  that  time.*  But  it  Is  clear,  Uiat  the  distemper  of  llerwl  bad 
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Side  rable  progress  before  the  execution  of  the  Rabbit : 
(bcv  engaged  in  tiieir  enterprise  of  removing  the  golden  eagle^ 
ou  tlie  understanding  that  Herod's  disease  was  then  incurable — 

YOU  rnv  voo’oy  ^t^xxivof  avo^oy  ovexf  I  aiul  Mr.  Ben- 

.4110  would  seem  to  aflirin  more  than  is  supported  by  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  .losephus  in  describing  the  disease  of  Herod  in  its 
lift  stage,  when  he  represents  that  Historian  us  positively 
lUtiag  that  tlic  complaints  of  the  king  did  not  assume  a 
lerious  aspect  until  after  the  execution  of  the  Rabbis.  In  his 
remarks  on  the  time  probably  consumed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
ifl'iir  relative  to  Antipater  by  Herod's  amliassadors  at  Home, 
aud  00  the  mourning  for  the  Rabbis  at  the  Passover,  Mr.  Ben- 
mu  is  more  successful.  And  if  the  careful  study  of  Josephus 
!i|iould  be  found  to  present  circumstances  in  number  and  of  con- 
»equeiic‘e  that  would  require  more  time  than  the  twenty-eight  days 
whidi  occurred  between  the  13(li  of  March  and  the  11th  of  April 
J.  P.  4710,  then,  the  death  of  Herod  could  not  have  happened 
ftoouerthan  a  sliort  time  previous  to  the  Passover  of  the  following 
tear.  The  circumstances  arc  stated  by  Mr.  Benson,  and  the  time 
which  they  may  he  supposed  to  require,  is  carefully  computed. 
Twenty-eight  days,  he  concludes  to  be  quite  too  narrow  a  space 
to  comprise  them  all,  and  therefore,  assuming  the  correctness  of 
the  exainiimtion,  he  considers  the  opinion  of  liarduer,  that 
Herod  died  on  the  11th  of  April  4710,  to  be  positively  refuted, 
lud  fixes  the  death  of  Herod  in  the  Spring  of  J.  P.  4711.  As 
there  arc  several  other  notices  of  time  relative  to  the  reign  of 
Herod  in  .losephus,  we  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Benson 
had  included  them  in  his  computations,  and  stated  the  result. 
ITk')  would,  we  believe,  be  fouml  rather  in  favour  of  the  date 
which  Lardncr  seems  to  prefer.  But  the  dates  which  Josephus 
W]»plie8  ill  this  case  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  not  readily 
to  he  adjusted. 

In  Chapter  the  third,  the  Author  inquires  into  the  probable 
date  of  Christ's  birth.  Proceeding  on  the  correctness  of  the 
irguments  by  which  he  has  fixed  the  decease  of  Herod  at  some 
part  of  the  interval  between  the  13th  of  March  J.  P.  4710,  and 
the  pHSsover  J.  P.  4711,  and  not  finding  any  direct  information 
iatlic  Hospels  as  to  the  year  or  period  of  the  year  in  which  Jesus 
was  born,  he  considers,  1.  How  long  the  birth  of  Christ  munt 
necessarily  have  preceded  the  death  of  Herod  ;  2.  How  long  it 
probably  have  precedetl  it;  and  3.  Whether  this  y;roba6/e 
date  corresponds  with  the  other  chronological  marks  in  the 
New  Testament.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  subjects  of 
Elimination,  the  arrival  of  the  Magi  in  Jerusalem  is  the  most 
nu|>ortant  circumstance  which  occurs  in  the  narrative.  Jesus 
waa  then  born,  and  Hero<l  was  yet  alive.  The  time  between  the 
^irtb  of  Christ  and  the  arrival  of  the  Magi|  auil  the  time  of  this 
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Utter  event  compared  with  the  time  of  IIerod*s  death,  are, 
fore,  the  leading  particulars  in  this  part  of  the  discussion.  U 
liis  arrant'inDciit  and  arguments  relative  to  tlu'se  several  tO|)ics 
Mr.  Benson  is  ins^enions  and  lucid ;  hut  his  reasonin;^  are  not 
ipiite  satisfactory,  and  the  basis  on  which  he  has  construct^ 
some  of  them,  is  insutVicitmt  for  their  sn|)port.  In  examinin!*  the 
point,  I  low  loni'  the  visit  of  the  Ma^i  preceded  the  death  of 
lleiod,  the  actions  of  lleroi)  at  the  time,  as  they  are  stated  la 
the  ijios)>el,  are  the  only  data  of  which  an  in<|uircr  can  avail  him. 
self;  and  on  these  Mr.  Benson  assumes,  that  when  the  Mi|^ 
arrived,  Herod  was  in  n  perfect  state  of  health  both  as  to  hodr 
and  mind.  This  may  he  an  allowable  presumption ;  it  is 
scarcely  better,  however,  than  pure  hypothesis,  since  it  would  he 
liitlieult  to  shew  why  all  the  actions  recorded  of  Herod  in  tiie 
narrative  of  Matthew,  mi^ht  not  have  taken  place  in  other  cir* 
euiiistances  than  those  of  perfect  health.  Such  an  argument  it 
the  following,  is  clearly  unsound. 

*  ^Vhen  Josephus  relates  the  execution  of  the  Uabbis,  he  makci 
several  allusions  to  the  feebleness  of  the  king,  and  carefully  slates  the 
exertion  and  difiieultv  it  reejuired  for  him  to  attend  the  council, 
examine  into  the  sedition,  and  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  the 
guilty.  The  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  on  the  contrary  proceeds  iriih 
unintorninted  continuity,  and  contains  no  intimation  which  could 
impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  tlie  idea  that  llcrod  was  othe^ 
wise  tlian  he  had  ever  been  ;  no  symptom  of  weakness,  no  phrase  to 
mark  the  writer’s  aAtonislnncnt  and  horror,  when  relating  the  mussacre 
of  Bethlehem,  that  though  its  perpretatur  was  (to  use  the  language 
of  .losephus  upon  a  similar  occasion)  k%\  ^oveiovxi  mni 

1*  “TV  SatiraTw  ctTuX*)/,  T^OfKo4-o  o>  u^tfjuTov  Such  a 

remark  would  have  been  natural  in  the  moutli  of  the  Evangelist,  bad 
1  Icrod  at  that  time  been  in  a  declining  slate.  Hut  he  has  not  said  any 
thing  at  all  like  it,  and  hence  it  would  appear  highly  probable  that 
Herod’s  last  illness  had  not  made  that  progress  w'hen  the  Magi 
arrived,  w  hich  we  learn  from  .losephus  that  it  had  made  at  the  timeaf 
the  execution  of  the  Rabbis,  on  the  18th  of  March,  J.  V,  4710.  The 
Magi,  therefore,  had  arrived  before  lliat  period.*  pp.  51,  58. 

Now,  no  reasoning  can  he  more  erroneous  than  that  which 
is  here  tmiployed  to  shew,  that  the  illness  of  Herotl  had  not 
made  the  progress  noticed,  because  the  Evangelist  has  notrepro- 
h.ited  the  cruelty  of  the  Jewish  king.  Nothing  is  more  ad* 
inirahle  in  the  Evangelists,  than  their  entire  abstinence  from 
invective.  Such  a  remark  as  that  which  Mr.  Benson  has  quoted 
frtiin  .losephus,  would  have  been  most  unnatural  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Evangelist.  Had  Matthew  remarked  in  rcs|M?el  to  the  mas* 
saere  of  Bethlehem,  as  Josephus  does  in  reference  to  the  inedi* 

•  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  ca|).  *2i,  p.  778. 
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»acrifico  of  llie  Jews  in  the  1  Ii|>[>odrome,  that  Herod,  *  now 
‘  in  t  condition  and  sinking  under  a  most  loathsome 

<  disrt'ie,  formed  i\  dcsij::n  of  "real  atrocity,*  it  would  have  been 
lot  only  contrary  to  a  manner  of  writin"  from  which  he  never 
Arfiites,  and  (hererore  unnatural ;  but  it  would  have  been  in 
fioliilion  of  that  spirit  of  forbearance  which  is  one  of  the  ap- 
jiO)pritttc  excellencies  of  the  Gospels,  and  not  the  least  of  the 
mnv  indirect  evidences  of  their  authenticity.  The  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  a  most  atrocious  deed  ;  yet  the  Evanp^elists 
nhu  have  noticed  it,  put  it  on  record  without  a  single  exclama- 
uon  of  reproach. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Benson,  tliat  the  time  into  wliich  llerotl 
^diligently  iiH|uired,  was  not  the  time  of  Christ’s  birtli,  which 
k  could  not  have  learned  from  the  Magi,  who  were  then  prose¬ 
cuting  their  journey  to  Bethlehem,  but,  the  time  of  the  first 
i]>|»earancc  of  the  star  to  those  sages,  which  they  might  have 
Mn  n  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ  and  their 
own  departure  for  Judea;  and  that,  therefore,  Herod’s  order 
for  the  destruction  of  the  infants  might  include  children  of  two 
fears  and  under,  though  Jesus  were  born  but  a  short  time  before 
tin*  arrival  of  the  Magi  at  Jerusalem.  And  we  think  with  him, 
tiiit  the  known  character  of  Herod  W'arrants  our  belief  of  the 
fact  of  the  massacre  related  by  Matthew:  the  cruelty  at  Beth- 
khem,  how  useless  or  how  wanton  soever,  is  not  incredible. 
Mr.  Benson,  to<»,  has  made  it  probable,  that  the  presentation  in 
the  'IVinple  took  place  between  the  arrival  of  the  Magi  at  Jeru- 
9drm  and  their  arrival  at  Bethlehem  ;  but  we  cannot  perceive 
iny  absurdity  in  the  belief,  that  the  predictions  and  benedictions 
pronounced  in  the  Temjde  at  the  presentation  of  Jesus  were 
unknown  to  llero<t.  The  princi|)al  circumstances  included  in  the 
discussions  of  this  chapter,  arc  thus  arranged  by  Mr.  Benson. 

‘  A  little  before  the  presentation  of  Jesus,  the  Magi  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  in  special  search  for  tJie  new-born  King  of  the  Jews. 
Herod,  struck  with  the  motive  of  their  mission,  and  its  coincidence 
with  the  general  expectation  then  entertained  of  the  coming  of  the 
Mosiah,  enquires  of  the  learned  and  religious  in  what  place  the 
Messiah  should  be  born.  Having  ascertained  this  point,  he  next 
enquires  of  tlie  Magi  the  probable  time  of  his  birth  at  deduciblc  from 
the  ap|>carance  of  the  star,  (an  enquiry  quite  needless  if  he  was 
already  acquainted  with  the  presentation,)  and  for  this  purpose  ho 
privately  and  particularly  examines  them,  and  commands  them,  when 
tltey  had  found  tlie  object  of  their  search,  to  return  and  give  him  in¬ 
formation.  In  the  mean  time,  perhaps  during  the  very  |)eriod  of  this 
interview,  Joseph  brings  bis  wife  for  purification,  and  his  son  for  pro* 
Mentation  to  the  temple,  and  then  returns  to  Bethlehem,  a  distance  of 
I'm  PIN  miles.  Having  received  in  llie  evening  the  ofl’ci  ings  of  the 
M.igi,  he  is  warnerl  to  fly  from  Herod,  and  sets  off  w  ith  his  family  for 
^^.'  pi  by  night.  In  the  morning,  llcrod,  nut  finding  the  Magi  return, 
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in  order  completely  to  relieve  his  suspicions,  sends  forth  his 
to  iluy  every  child  within  the  sphere  of  his  suspicions,  both  as  topltcr 
and  time.  Hut  learning  afterwards,  from  the  report  made  tp  hibi 
relative  to  the  transactions  which  on  the  preceding  day  had  attended 
the  presentation  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  the  object  of  whom  he  wm 
ufniid,  aud  from  the  names  of  the  children  destroyed,  that  he  had 
not  been  cut  otl*  in  the  general  massacre,  he  continued  seeking  tbe 
child’s  life  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  (Match,  ii.  20.)’  pp.  79,  8(X 

Mr.  Benson  supposes  that  the  massacre  of  Bethlehem  pre¬ 
ceded,  not  only  the  excH^ution  of  the  Rabbis,  but  the  very  com* 
lueneenient  of  llerocrs  illness  ;  because  the  last  disease  of  Herod 
was  attributiM,  as  Josephus  states,  to  the  visitation  of  his  crimes 
by  the  justice  of  Gml,  and  hecatise  he  imagines,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  any  one  who  btdieves  the  (iospel,  to  suppose  that  so  signal  a 
cruelty  had  nut  a  considerable  share  in  the  formation  of  that 
opinion,  lie  therefore  assigns  the  arrival  of  the  Magi  to  a  date 
preceding  the  vitmmeucvmcnt  of  Herod’s  illness,  whicb  maybe 
referred  to  the  I8tli  of  February  .1.  P.  4710.  The  presentation 
in  the  Temple  took  place  on  the  forty-first  day  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus  :  reckoning,  tln^reiore,  forty  days  hack  from  the  time  wbea 
the  Magi  are  sup[)osed  to  have  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  on  or  before 
the  IJtli  of  February,  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  to  he  fixed  cither  on 
or  before  the  3d  of  January,  J.  P.  4710  ;  that  is,  he  muff  have 
bt'cii  born  at  least  one  year  liefore  the  death  of  Herod,  sup|)0sing 
him  to  have  died  about  the  heginning  of  J.  P.  4711.  Such  are 
the  Author’s  coneltisions  ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the 
premises  from  which  they  are  deduceil,  are  founded  on  reasoniatp 
which  must  he  considered  ns  somewhat  precarious  in  their 
nature.  From  other  calculations,  Mr.  Benson  endeavoura  to 
shew,  that  the  month  of  April  or  i^luy,  J.  P.  4700,  may  with  pro- 
liHhillty  he  assigned  us  the  time  of  Christ’s  hirlli.  In  this  com¬ 
putation,  he  rejects  the  hypotheses  of  31ann  and  others,  and  M 
giiuled  by  the  traditions  of  anti(|uity. 

Tbe  Fourth  Chapter  of  his  work  contains  a  review  of  the 
difl'iculltes  attending  the  probable  date  of  the  birth  of  Christas 
fixed  to  the  Spring  of  J.  P.  4700;  that  is,  about  two  years 
before  the  death  of  Herod  ;  and  the  four  sections  into  which  it 
is  divided,  comprise  considerations  on  the  Taxing  menlioticd  by 
Luke,  Chap.  ii.  verses  1  and  2,  negative  aiidailirmative.  Thli 
is  a  most  difTicuU  and  perplexing  subject  of  discussion.  The 
resources  of  criticism  have  been  tried,  we  might  say  almost  to 
exhaustion,  and  yet,  the  passage  Luke,  Chap.  ii.  verses  1  and  i| 
presents  to  a  Biblical  critic  a  trial  of  his  strength.  In  the 
construction  and  interpretation  of  the  sentence — Avm  s 
T^iTTs  lyiTfTf  Ki/fvivilov,  there  is,  says  Vaickentf, 

*  noiimsy  qui  Homines  literaton  a  renatin  literii  raUie  habuit 

*  oxercifafof,  quique  diJficHlter  lo/ci,  iecari  facile  poterii  i 
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lod  those  )>ersons  who  have  pcrus<‘d  the  aocuinuUtcd  opinions 
of  expositors  on  the  text,  will  perhaps  jud^e  with  that  disUti- 
nisheil  Scholar,  ^  Si  quitt  pleraquc  legerii  ad  k.  L  coilatUf  ah 

*  ilU  lectioHO  incertior  redibit  quam  accesserat.  Tlio  read* 

of  the  Common  Version — “  This  taxing  was  first  made  when 

Cvrcnius  was  governor  of  Syria,'*  does  seem  the  obvions 
10(1  direct  sense  of  the  words  ;  but  Cyrenitis  did  not  enter  upon 
thf  (rovenimeiit  of  Syria  before  «f.  P.  i7t^0  ;  and  a  taxing  made 
in  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  must,  ‘  Uiereforc,  have  been  made 
leveral  years  before  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.  To 
remove  the  historical  ditliculty,  such  renderings  of  the  passage 
have  betM)  proposed  as,  ‘  in  strict  consistency  willi  the  rules  of 

*  grammar  and  the  genius  of  the  Gret^k  language,  are  altogotber 
<  inadmissible.'  After  passing  this  sentence  upon  all  the 
attempts  of  his  predecessors,  !Vlr.  Benson  endeavours  to  toake 
out  a  construction  and  meaning  which,  we  fear,  will  only  add 
one  more  to  the  numerous  instances  of  the  ingenious,  but  un* 
iuccessfid  a))plication  of  criticism  to  this  vexatious  passage. 

t 

*  Amongst  the  various  instances  brought  forward  to  prove  that 
r^,‘  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  sense  of  priority,  is  the  following  fhim 
2 Sam.  xix.  43.  irpc-roToxo^  17 »  Now  if  there  is  any  part  of  the 

verae  in  question  in  which  n  might  naturally  be  conceived  to  have 
been  omitted,  and  to  which  if  it  be  restored,  tlic  construction  will 
be  easy,  and  the  meaning  unexceptionable,  it  will  at  least  be  a  proba« 
ble  argument  for  supplying  it  in  that  place,  and  supposing  it  to  have 
been  inadvertently  left  out  by  some  careless  transcriber.  But  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  the  omission  of  the  par* 
tide  ^  between  r>  i»iTo  and  »)7f^o»fuo»T0f,  because  the  latter  word  begin* 
fttfig  with  the  same  letter,  the  eye  of  the  copyist  might  inadvertently 
jflide  from  the  one  to  the  other,  without  his  ever  stopping  to  consider 
tbe  meaning  of  what  he  wrote :  nay,  had  he  even  paid  the  deepest 
attention  to  the  sense  of  his  author,  he  might  nevertheless,  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  Iiave  purposely  made  the  alteration ;  for’therc  is 
DO  necessity  for  supposing  a  transcriber  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
vitli  the  history  of  the  peric^  to  which  the  work  he  was  copying  related. 
Perceiving,  therefore,  that  the  expression  was  peculiar  and  uncommon, 
tod  perhaps  considering  from  tliis  peculiarity  that  it  was  erroneous,-** 
^rceiving  also  that  by  the  omission  of  the  single  letter  n  a  sense  per* 
lectly  plain  and  obvious  would  be  obtained,— and  considering  tnat, 
<1  the  following  word  began  with  the  same  letter  it  might  probably 
h*vc  been  added  by  the  former  transcriber, — perceiving  and  consider¬ 
ing,  I  say,  all  these  things,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural ‘to  suppose, 
*bst  some  early  copyist  intentionally  omitted  the  particle  to  avoia  the 
pacoliarity.  These  arguments  will  acquire  adaitional  force  if  we 
*l<ipt  the  roadiog  of  the  Cambridge  manuscript.  In  that  M.8.  the  - 
®riugenicnl  of  the  words  is  this  wsth  n  aTrypm^  tynrv 
eMu.n«(,  K.  T. where  every  one  roust  perceive  that  ending,  and 
begiuniog  with  an  v,  had  a  third  n  been  inserted  between 
dirie  two,  noUiing  could  have  been  more  easy  than  for  a  careless 
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transcriber  to  have  passed  it  unobsened,  or  for  an  igDoraut  of 
ccited  one  to  have  coujtidered  it  an  interpolation.  Having  now 
posed  one  of  the  slightest  |>ossible  alterations,  and,  slight  as  ii 
having  producetl  several  circumstances  which  render  it  not  altogether 
incredible,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  shew,  that,  presuming  it  to  be  m 
just  as  it  is  necessary,  it  fully  resolves  every  uoubt,  and  gives  to 
the  passage  a  sense  easy  and  unembarrassed — avrtj  ii 
tynnon  lynifTo)  rryr  rvi^  Kvf^flov, — “This  ttt* 

ing  took  place  before  that  which  took  place  when  Cyrenius  vai 
governor  of  Syria.**  *  pp.  l‘JS — 130. 

Th  is  proposed  correction  is  liable  to  several  ohjcctious.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  purely  conjectural.  Next,  it  is  not  soevu 
dent  as  !Hr.  Benson  imagines,  that  the  passage  in  Luke  is  in 
Municient  conformity,  both  in  construction  and  meaning,  to  the 
passage  in  2  Sam.  to  he  justified  by  the  resemblance  ;  the  or¬ 
dinal  ill  the  compound  is  there  uscil  in  its  common  ac¬ 

ceptation,  and  is  the  predicate  of  the  pro|)ositioii,  of  whicli  ly 
or  <rv  is  the  subject.  An  ellipsis  of  lyjviro  might  he  allowed, 
perhaps  ;  hut  the  ellipsis  which  IMr.  B.  would  supply,  is  not,  we 
apprehend,  to  be  admitted.  The  insertion  of  the  n  wouhl  re¬ 
quire  the  insertion  of  the  word  which  it  connects  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  noun,  and  therefore,  the  addition  of  n  to  the  text,  is  not 
all  that  is  nccessaiy  to  the  grammatical  form  of  the  sentence. 
The  reading  of  the  (’odex  Bc/a;  is  not  correctly  given  by  Mr. 
Benson,  hut  the  amendment  which  he  suggests,  founded  on 
the  text  of  that  manuscript,  p.  1‘27,  is  more  eligible  than 
the  one  which  lie  has  adopted,  airvv  aroypXyn  rpwTU  fyiviTo  Till  (aT«- 
•yp«y»»0  »».T.S.  K.  is  at  least  in  hotter  (ircek  construction.  OF  utl 
the  interpretations  given  of  this  very  dinieult  passage,  that 
which  Campbell,  after  Calvin  and  others,  has  adopted,  appeirs 
to  ns  the  most  digihle*  tliongli  it  must  he  granted  that  it  is  not 
pci ft^tly  satisfactory.  IVuhuhle  solution  is  all  that  wccanh()|)e 
lu  ohlaiii  as  the  result  of  our  investigations  of  a  passage,  Utf 
precise  moaning  of  the  author  in  whicli  cannot  for  a  moiuenlbe 
supposed  to  have  been,  what  the  most  obvious  construction  of 
the  words  would  express ;  namely,  that  an  eiirolmeiit  about  the 
time  of  Christ’s  birth,  was  made  when  Cyrenius  was  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Syria.  There  arc  difliculties  attending  the  opinion 
of  C’aWiii,  Wetstein,  Chandler,  Campliell,  Middleton,  ind 
others  ;  hut  it  may  perhaps  not  he  remote  from  the  original  }Hir- 
pose  of  Luke,^to  slate,  as  that  opinion  would  make  him  slate, 
that  the  enrolment  made  ahont  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth,  ww 
carried  into  eftWT  at  a  snhsetpicnt  period  under  the  presidency  of 
Cyrenius.  Mr.  Benson  does  not  refer  to  this  iiiterpreiation, 
though  he  has  noticed  several  of  the  explanations  oflered  by 
€>thcr  writers ;  nor  dues  he  seem  to  regard  his  own  amended 
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lertian  with  much  confidence,  since  he  concludes  his  considera- 
lioa  of  the  case  with  the  following  excellent  remarks. 

«  I  confess  tlien,  that,  without  an  alteration,  1  cannot  reconcile  the 
suteoH'nt  of  this  passage  with  the  historical  records  which  remain  to 
iM  of  that  age ;  but  there  may  be  those  who  will  deem  this  mode  of 
loluiion  to  be  equally,  if  not  more  objectionable,  than  those  distorted 
traoilaiions  which  we  have  ventured  to  condemn.  We  must  therefore 
itt  irbether  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Writer  himself  was  un- 
tWr  a  mistake. 

*  l  o  settle  this  matter  at  once  in  the  negative,  and  give  an  answer 
vhich  moy  apply  not  only  to  the  present,  but  also  to  every  other  simi- 
lir  diHiculty,  it  may  be  useful  and  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  dates 
of  St.  Luke  arc  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
our  supposing  that  the  Evangelist  was  either  an  impostor  by  design, 
or  mistaken  through  ignorance.  It  is  the  custom  with  deceivers  to 
dvcll  upon  broad  and  general  facts  alone,  to  take  those  leading  and 
universally  acknowledged  characters  and  dates  which  every  one  will 
prrccive,  and  no  one  doubt.  This  they  do  because,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  their  object  is  immediate  success,  which  would  be  checked 
rather  than  promoted  by  a  contrary  mode  of  proceeding.  Examine 
then  the  (iospel  of  St.  Luke  by  this  rule,  and  mark  the  difference. 
Instead  of  loosely  stating  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  John,  he  discriminates  the  very  year  of 
tint  reign,  and  leads  us  to  the  very  portion  of  the  year  by  coupling  it 
with  the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate:  instead  of  recording  only 
who  was  the  Roman  Emperor  at  the  time,  of  which  no  one  could  be  in 
ignorance,  he  adds  the  insignificant  tetrarchy  of  Lysanios  and  Abilene; 
a  ruler  and  a  dominion  which  it  has  demanded  the  scrutinizing  en* 
quiries  of  learning  to  elicit  from  the  scanty  documents  of  the  history 
oftliatagc.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  one  undisputed  fact, 
he  has  drawn  together  several  from  different  sources,  and  of  different 
kinds.  But  the  most  unequivocal  mark  of  his  veraci^  is  in  the  no¬ 
tice  which  he  has  taken  of  two  Jewish  High  Priests.  That  there  waa 
one,  and  one  only,  in  every  period  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  who 
^in  the  actual  possession  of  that  high  and  important  office,  is  nolo- 
nous  to  every  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  yet  St.  Luke  has  be¬ 
stowed  the  title  equally  upon  two.— Why  he  has  done  so,  it  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  decide  ;  but  1  ask,  whether,  if  his  intention  had 
Unlike  that  of  every  impostor,  to  conciliate  the  belief  of  his  readers, 
he  could  have  ventured  upon  the  assertion  of  such  an  anomalous 
fset,  even  though  aware  that  the  statement  was  perfectly  correct.— 
But  St.  Luke  has  simply  stated  the  circumstance  with  the  confidence 
of  a  man  at  once  acquainted  with  the  truth,  and  conscious  of  his  own 
honesty ;  and  by  that  proceeding  has  established  his  claims,  with  every 

mind,  to  the  title  of  a  contemporaneous  and  faithful  his¬ 
torian. 

*  If  St.  Luke  was  not  an  intentional  deceiver,  he  was  not  an  ig- 
itortnt  writer.  What  is  the  declaration  of  his  preface  i  That  he  had 
paired  diligently  into  the  subject  of  his  history^  This,  under  our. 
present  hypothesis,  is  the  testimony  of  an  honest  man ;  and  we  know 
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tliat  h«  bid  opportunities  enough  of  obtaining  all  the  knowledge  kr 
waiKed  or  might  w^ish.  It  is  not  thcrefure  lightly  to  be  supposed  tkit 
be  would  immediately  proceed  to  falsify  his  declaration  by  colleotif^ 
a  multiplicity  of  dates  or  the  correctness  of  which  he  was  not  thorot^j 
aware.— I  say,  that  to  imagine  St.  Luke  to  have  been  ignorant  of  tbs 
time  nnd  nature  of  the  transactions  he  relates,  or  inattentive  to  the  a^ 
quisttion*of  the  best  information  in  his  pow’cr  upon  a  circumstanoe  w 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  whicli  he  was  treating,  k, 
from  the  reasonings  already  insisted  upon,  the  most  improbable,  laA 
therefore  Uie  lost  supposition  wo  should  embrace.  The  taxing  of 
renius  was  too  recent,  and  from  several  memorable  and  caiamitoai 
causes,  too  deeply  imprinted  upon  the  mind  of  every  Jew,  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  or  mistaken.  It  is  thereiore  infinitely  more  probable  thsitbotk 
the  present  aud  every  other  difficulty  witli  which  his  Gospel  is  clogged,^ 
should  there  be  any  "to  be  found,  which  are  absolutely  irreconcilesblc 
with  other  writers,  are  irrcconcileable  rather  on  account  of  our  igno¬ 
rance  Uian  his.  *1110  loss  of  historical  documents,  and  the  impenect 
records  which  have  reached  us  of  those  times,  are  much  more  likdv 
causes  of  the  apparent  contradictions  which  may  ( 1  will  not  ssy  ds) 
exi><t,  than  any  presumetl  inattention  or  want  of  information  ou  the 
part  of  the  Evangelist  himself.*  pp.  133 — 138. 

The  (|ucstion,  To  what  Taxing  does  the  Evangtdist  Luke 
(Cli.  ii.  vs.  1  and  ‘2)  probably  allude  ?  is  the  subject  of  eitmi- 
nation,  p.  142  to  159  ;  and  this  section  is  one  of  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  and  satisfactory  in  the  whole  volume.  In  the  17lh  book^ 
of  the  Antiunities  of  Josephus,  the  following  circumstance  is 
stated: — ‘  \Vhen  the  whole  Jewish  nation  took  an  oath  to  be 

*  faithful  to  Caesar  and  the  interests  of  the  King,  the  Pharisees, 

‘  to  the  number  of  above  six  thousand,  refused  to  swear.  Tbe^ 

*  King  having  laid  a  fine  upon  them,  the  wife  of  Pheroras  paid, 

‘  the  money  for  them.’  Lardncr  had  noticed  the  great  variety 

of  circumstances  whicli  attended  this  oath  as  recorded  by  Jo- 

•  *  * 

sephiis,  and  their  agreement  with  the  history  of  the  Evangelist 
rrlatingto  the  birth  of  Christ;  but  Mr.  Renson  has  much  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  notices  of  Lardner,  as  he  has  also  corrected^ 
some  of  his  comments,  and  has  made  it  highly  probable,  that 
the  oath  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  Historiau,  anu  the 
mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  Luke,  were  Uic  same.  In  the 
subsequent  st'Ctiuii,  tlic  Author  enters  upon  a  coroputation  from 
which  lie  assigns  to  the  oath,  the  same  date  which  bis  previous 
and  independent  reasonings  had  concluded  to  he  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  date  of  Christ’s  nativity,  namely  the  Spring  of  J.  P.  47M* 
The  notes  of  time  which  occur  in  thctliird  Chapter  of  1/ukof 
Gospel,  are  those  to  which  the  greatest  importance  lias  beon 
attached  by  the  writers  who  assert  the  spuriousness  of  iba 
narratives  of  the  Miraculous  Conception.  ‘  Prom  Lukeiii.  L 

*  compared  with  ver.  23.  it  appears  that  Jesus  was  born  fifteet 
‘  years  before  the  death  of  Augustus,  that  is,  at  least  two  year* 


r 
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*  tfrrr  tho  death  of  Fferod,  n  furl  wliieli  eowplelely  faUiJteB 
of  tht*  narrative  eontainrd  in  th^  eliap^ 

‘  tfrt  of  Matthew  and  Luke.’  This  darhi^  passa^  fnitn' Wf. 

:  iWshttn’s  Calm  Inquiry,”  came  under  oiir  reprehensiod  in 
;  oar  feTlew  of  Dr.  Smith’s  wovk.  Such  a  statement  couki  not 
ticape  the  notice  of  tlic  Author  of  the  “  Clironolo^y  6t  our  Sa- 
*«*fiour’s  Life,”  who  lias  taken  laudable  pains  with  the  several 
pgitiUof  the  alleged  contradictions  ;  and  so  strongly  has  he  ea* 
i^iisbed  die  prohubilities  which  are  requisite  to  suHtaiii  Uie  cre¬ 
dibility  of  the  Evangelists  in  the  whole  of  the  objectionable 
portions,  that,  apart  from  the  importance,  real  or  imai^ed,  of 
the  imMciilous  conception,  the  fact  itself  as  related  to  the  death 
of  Herod  and  the  rei^n  of  Au^^uslus,  may  he  received  Ji«  iho 
I  (lir  conclusion  from  the  whole  comparison  of  tacts  and  circtimr 
I  stinces  necessary  to  *xuide  oiir  decisions  on  the  sidijpct. 

‘  Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  of  u^e  at  his  baptism  (liuke  ill.  33); 

;  I  period  which  includes  a  part  of  the  time  of  Augustus’s  go- 
I  venuttent  of  the  Roman  Kinpire  and  of  the  government  of  his 
SMcessor  'riherins.  Now,  if  it  were  indubitably  certain  that, 

I  mtliuut  liaving  hren  in  any  manner  previously  distinguishod  an 
1  1  possessor  of  dominion  in  tlie  empire,  Tiberius  hud  succeeded  to 
poVrer  on  the  death  of  Augustus,— if  (he  case  of  Tiberius’ Wtre 
similar  to  the  case  of  succession  generally,  it  would  he  an*  Jn^ 
j  (TyJpiUablo  conclusion,  that  if  Jcsirs  ut  thirty  years  of  a^e  Was' 
I  Ihin^  in  the  filUMuith  year  of  (he  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  liad  also* 
*  lhre<l  fift<s*n  years  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  Hut,  nstlic'fact 
I  Utmqurstionahle,  that  Tiberius  was  collengiio  with  Augustus, 

I  possessing  equal  power  with  him  in  the  provinces  and  in  the 
I  irmifs,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  death  of  (lie  latter;  there 
1  k certainly  ground  for  the  reasonable  presnniptioii,  that  in  the 
s  of  Tiberius’s  reign  by  the  Kvungelist,  sucli  a  computation 

1  « IS* adopted  as  is  at  once  agreeable  to  truth  and  in  perfect  har- 

j  iCony  with  all  (lu*  fuels  included  in  his  narrative.  The  whole 
!  nrcinnstancrs  being  as  they  are,  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  any 
j  fifoof  licit  ihe  ilatcs  in  Luke’s  (lospel  an*  iiicorn'ct,  or  that ‘any  of 
f  ihe  farts  of  the  gospel  history  are  excluded  from  tlic  bciielit  of  an 
;  »^r(ineiit  wiih  them.  3'he  whole  question  of  accordance  hc- 
l  tvfrn  dates  and  facts  in  this  case,  must  he  rcsolveil  by  the  de- 
j  *^iimtioii  of  (he  fifteenth  year  of  'riherius,  ns  being  the  fif- 
year  of  his  sole  government  as  Km|M‘ror,  or  the  tifteentli 
I  'fb'is  governn  ent  <!atrd  from  his  nomination  to  supreme  au- 
I  l^orily  in  the  provinces  and  armies.  Lardner  has  treated  (his 
j  ^(ibjrrt  at  great  length,  and  concludes  for  the  latter  inode  of 
I  ^Uipufation.  !Mr.  Henson  follows. on  the  same  side,  hut  in  ar- 
I  raigcinciU  and  precision  of  inference  lie  evidently  has  (hc^ad- 
I  'ihtl^i*  J  and  tlioiigh  the  question  is  not  frceil  from  all  obscurity, 
I  we  (1,)  not  perceive  that  the  statements  and  cc»nclusions  are 

j  \V|.  s.  2  ii 
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in  any  rrapect  insnnicioiit  to  fiustain  llie  voracity  of  the  Kvao^e* 
ItMta  in  ri^|>oot  to  the  fact,  that  the  hirth  of  Clirist  wan  antece- 
flont  to  the  (loath  of  llorud.  'I'lioro  is  the  iiidubitahle  fact,  that 
'rih(*riua  was  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  t^overumeut  in 
the  |H*ovincoN  and  in  the  armies,  in  the  life-time  of  Au^uatui, 
There  i«,  in  the  next  place,  the  pn'suinptiiHi  tlmt  Luke  was  a 
roaidoiit  in  the  pro\tnces  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
de««i^Qa(ed  the  period  in  ipiustion  as  In'in^;  the  sole  reign  of 
TibrriuN,  but  has  adopted  a  descriptive  word  which  admits  of 
the  strictest  application  to  the  government  of  Tiberius  as  refer- 
rihh*  to  his  being  the  colleagui*  of  Augustus.  We  recommend 
the  following  observations  of  Mr.  Benson  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

*  Had  St.  Luke  indeed  declared  positively  that  it  was  in  the  15th 
year  of  the  lolr  empire  of  'fiberius  that  the  word  of  Ciod  came  unto 
John,  or  had  he  used  the  word  rrign  or  cvipire  at  all,  1  should  not  ha?e 
ventured  to  defend  the  position  which  lain  now  advocating.  Hut  the 
word  of  the  Lvangelist,  though  translated  reif^u  in  the  autltoriavd 
English  version,  does  not  imply  a  sole,  or  supreme,  or  indepeDdeot 
koveroignty.  St«  Luke  dues  not  say,  ’K»  ito  xi)niK%k^iKxtt»  m; 
or  but  th,*  ilTKMONlA^  Now,  though  the  word 

iuelf  is  not  to  be  touiid  in  any  otlier  passage  of  the  New  Tes- 
taiueut,  the  cognate  woids  n*;. fuo»!iir  and  are  frequently  to 

la:  met  willi,  and  wherever  lliey  do  occur,  they  imply  universally, 
nud  w  ithout  any  cxeepllon  w  hatever,  a  subordinate  and  not  a  su¬ 
preme  authority.  Whenever  a  supreme  nnd  independent  raagiftrate 
IS  spoken  of,  his  title  is  always  whirli  has  been  expiamcil 

to  us  as  clearly  as  any  word  can  he  explained  by  two  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle^  themselves. —  Tv  ^nrixr*  w;  TilKVKXONTl,  says  St.  Feler;  m 
tivfiof  •  tin;  h  IT ANTOKp ATHP*  suys  St.  John.  The  tern 
HdKftXfu,  is  also  on  one  occasion  particularly  applied  to  the  Itooiaa 
Liii|HTor,  ov*  ;Saa*Xict  M  fjm  Kaucratpa.  Lastly,  there  if  a  dii* 

tinction  made  between  'trvi^'v  and  ^aujk\ty;  both  by  St.  Matthew^ 
and  Si.  Murk  ;  the  nature  of  w  hich  distinction  is  carefully  and  clearly 
poinied  out  by  Si.  Luke,  the  author  now  under  our  considcratiott. 

w  as  summoned  to  defend  himself ‘before  Agrippa  the  King, 
and  Leslus  the  (lovernor  of  Judea.  Agrippa  was  in  ids  dominioiif 
a  supreme  and  independent  monarch,  rcstus  held  his  authoritf  an* 
der  the  Uoiuan  Vanperor.  After  St.  Paul  had  made  his  addnj^r 
St.  Luke  observes  that  *  the  King  and  the  Governor  rose  up,  ’ 

I  /5»«-»Xit,  Ha*  0 'iry*u»»,  thus  placing  between  the  words  /?aw»Xiupa*d 
the  same  dilFereiice  which  subsists  between  a  supreme  iwA 
aiobordinutc  |X>wer.  The  same  distinction  is,  as'/ur  as  1  havaobt 
wrwd,  very  soruimlously  adhered  to  by  Josephus.  ,  ^ 

mfx*i  is  the  term  he  applies  to  uu  Emperor  or  King  ;  and  hi, 

cognates  always  refer  to  a  power  held  under  another  as  its  suprej*^ 
source,  to  u  governor  and  government.  From  these  remarks  1^  thiwj 
it  is  very  highly  probolde  that  St.  Luke  did  not,  when  speaking 
il»€  ihiro  chapter  of  his  Gospel  of  the  15lh  year  of  Tibenos, 
dalt'  fn>m  the  commeuccinent  of  his  sole  and  rndc|>cndent 
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M  <>f  oonie  subordinate  and  dependent  government.  Had  he  nictiu 
hti  lole  empire,  he  would  hare  employen  the  wonl  aiu(  not 

pp.  210-^212. 

Tlie  proconsular  government  of  Tiberius  is,  accordini*  tu 
Mr.  Renson's  eoinpiitations,  to  l>e  dateti  as  oominencinic  Iroiii 
the  latter  end  of  J.  P.  4724.  The  fifteenth  yenr  of  his  govern** 
oient,  therefore,  betir»n  in  the  Nov.  or  l>ec.  of  J.  P.  4738,  and* 
terminated  in  the  Nov.  or  Deo.  of  the  followini^  ywir,  4739. 
In  some  part  of  the  interval  lietwwn  May  aful  Octoberof  this  yrar^ 
John  the  Baptist  he^an  his  ministry  ;  and  the  baptism  of  Jvi 
5US  took  place  in  the  month  of  November,  J  P.  4739,  in 
which  year,  previously  to  the  Passover,  Pontius  Pilate  htsraiim 
(governor  of  Judea.  Such  are  the  distrihiitions  of  iiiiio  wliieii 
the  Author's  system  of  Chronology  iucludos.  The  reasons  oii 
which  he  founds  them  are  too  copious  to  allow  of  heiii^  trails  - . 
ferred  into  our  jia^es,  in  their  connected  state,  and  we  shoultl 
not  be  able  to  <lo  him  justice  by  the  insertion  of  detached  pai'- 
Mires  or  abridcred  arguments. 

The  duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,  is  the  subject  of  the 
first  Section  of  Chap.  VII.  which  attempts  to  settle  the  prohu'* 
Me  (late  of  the  ('rucifixion.  It  would  altoiretlicr  excc'o’d  our  li¬ 
mits,  to  notice  the  various  authors  who  have  written  on  the  ilu* 
ration  of  Christ’s  IMinistry,  or  to  follow  Mr.  Benson  in  hint 
rxamiimtioii  of  the  (piestion.  Some  of  the  ancients,  it  is 
kaowu,  considered  the  entire  series  of  transactions  recorded  in 
tbelifeof  Christ  as  comprised  in  one  year,  or  one  year  and 
i«w  months.  The  stream  of  modern  opinion  runs  in  a  <li(Ter('nt 
(Hrection,  and  from  three  to  four  years  are  allowed  by  the 
?'^C8tef  number  of  Expositors  as  nee<*ssary  for  the  occurrence  of 
dif  several  events  described  in  the  evanijelio.al  records.  Bui 
'I'ttin,  ill  his  “  Tme  Years  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Christ,'* 
rented  the  opinion  that  but  one  year  was  taken  up  by  tlievini* 
rfidry  of  our  Lord  ;  an  opinion  which  cannot  be  maintained 
sllhoul  such  tampering  witli  the  Gospel  of  Joliii,  as  every  sound 
critic  would  avoid.  To  strike  out  passap^es  in  opposition  to  all 
tuUiority,  and  to  make  transpositions  at  will,  in  order  that  n 
l*ypothesis  may  be  supported,  is  a  course  which  no  fair  prin- 
can  be  supposed  to  sanction.  Mr.  Benson’s  conclusions 
*re  the  followinir :  'I'bat  there  is  very  little  reason  to  suppose 
di*t  the  feast  in  St.  John,  Cha]).  v.  v  I,  is  to  be  considered  us  a 
***^ver ;  that  tirere  is  no  suHicient  argument’  or  authority  for 
^‘•ctini^  the  Passover  mentioned  by  him  in  Chap.  vi.  v  4  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  intimation  whatever  in  his  Gospel  that  should  in- 
fiH  to  imagine  that  he  omitted  to  record  any  of  the  Pass- 
which  occurred  in  our  Saviour’s  Ministry.  It  therefore 
fellows,  that,  as  he  has  enumerated,  as  his  Gosjieliioif  «tands,  only 
three  Passovers,  ‘  t\H}  moat  probable  opinion  is  that  which  assicfus 
to  our  Saviour’s  Ministry  a  duration  of  two  years  and' a  lialf.* 

‘2  C5  ‘2 
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The  cnicifixion  of  Christ,  Mr.  Benson  concludes,  occurred  it 
tlie  third  Passover  in  his  ministry,  in  Marclior  April  J.  P, 

The  volume  which  we  liavo  iiotictMl  thus  at  lou<'(h,is  highly 
crcflitalileto  the  tnltMUs  of  its  Author.  It  is  a  work  pregnant  with 
profits  of  his  rcsoaioh  ami  lahour,  of  his  intelligence,  and  of  hh 
nhiRty  as  a  reusoner.  Tiie  discussions  which  it  comprises  aresome. 
times  of  a  v(‘ry  tine  and  flclicatc  texture  ;  but  they  relate  to  subjects 
which  are  necessarily  obscure,  as  they  include  circmnstnuces  for 
which  the  connectini^  <lata  are  not  readily  to  be  obtained,  if  in. 
ileed  the  most  successful  researches  cun  ever  leail  to  the  disco¬ 
very  of  them. 


Art.  IV.  Farewell  Letters  to  a  lew  Friends  in  Tlritain  and  Anxirica, 
on  returning  to  Hcngal  in  ISl'I.  lly  William  Ward,  of  Serampoi^. 
l*Jmo.  pp.  ‘U'i.  Price  (>s.  Loiulon.  IH‘21. 

TlllKUhi  was  a  tiuu%  and  that  not  very  remote,  when  the 
name  of  a  Baptist  Missionary  wouhl  have  been  proiioiincrd 
by  the  majority  of  even  well  informed  persons  in  this  country, 
with  little  respect  or  complacency, — when  tolerance  was  tlie  ut¬ 
most  (hat  was  thought  due  to  their  well  meant  labours.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  witness  the  complete  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  ill  ihe  jmldic  sentiment,  since  their  astonishing  acliieve- 
ments  in  the  Orit  iital  languages  have  procunal  for  them  tlieB|). 
plause  of  tin'  literati  of  Kurope.  Of  the  fifty  languages  of  In- 
tlia,  twenty-live  have  airtraily  been  coiupiered  by  these  iudefiti* 
gable  Lilmurers  in  the  best  of  causes,  among  which  are  the  Chi* 
iiesf*  atui  the  Suiigskrit,  the  two  most  ditVicult  languages  in  Uif 
worhl ;  and  in  each  of  these  twenty-five  dialects,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
nres,  either  in  whoh*  or  in  part,  have  been  already  printed.  An 
both  the  llimioos  and  (he  Mnhommedans  have  always  liern 
taught  that  their  systems  are  founded  on  Divine  revelation*, 
Christianity  couhl  never  have  taken  deep  root  in  India,  had  not 
the  Missionary  been  prepanMl  to  exhibit  the  Christian  Records 
to  the  natives  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  'Mie  tirst  nnticipa- 
liniis  ot  tlu'  vt'iieiabh!  Father  of  the  mission,  extended  little 
further  than  that  he  might  live  to  translate  (lie  Holy  Scripture* 
into  the  language  of  Bengal.  And  had  \u%  remarks  Air.  Ward, 

*  given  the  word  of  Clod  to  these  'rwelvc  Alillions  of  people 
‘  only,  who  hat!  never  before  seen  it,  and  to  all  the  generation* 

*  ol  their  deseemlants,  he  would  have  been  the  iiistnimcut 
‘  doing  a  gootl  which  it  falls  to  the  happy  lot  of  few  men  lobe 
‘  able  to  accomplish.*  Dr.  Carey  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  tbe 
five  octavo  volumes  in  which  (he  Bengalee  Bible  is  comprised, 
and  was  proceeding  in  the  same  unwearied  course  willi  tbc 
Siingskrit,  (ill  he  was  remiudoil  by  a  jiaiu  in  his  side,  (hat  bh 
pundit  conhl  t'qiially  well  perform  this  part  of  the  lahour.  It 
wasnoi  long  alter  (he  5'iuigskril  had  proceeded  throiigli 
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I  jircss,  that  h’anied  Hindoos  iVoin  various  parts  bot^aii  to  soycit 
4iU|>lovnieiit  in  tho  college  of  Fort  William ;  and  as  but  few  coukl 
I  Ih*  they  wore  ^lad  to  accept  of  employmout  at  Scmm- 

I  pore.  'I’ho  8uiiv;skrit  New  Testament  being  put  into  their  liaiuU 

I  as  the  stantlnrd  work,  they  were  directed  to  give  a  version  of  this 

j  New  Testament  in  their  rcs|>ective  vernacular  tongues*  Tlie 
j  iioinbcr  of  these  native  translators,  when  the  Governor-general 
I  and  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  with  their  ladies,  recently  viisited 
ij  the  ^lission-hoiisc  at  Serumpore,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty. 

I  From  the  perusal  of  the  New  .Testament  alone,  several  very  in- 
teresliiig  conversions  are  stated  to  have  taken  place. 

*  A  number  of  years  ago,'  says  Mr.  Ward,  *  I  left  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  at  Kamkrishnii-poor,  after  preaching  in  the  market  placo.  To 
the  perusal  of  this  book  is  to  be  traced  the  conversion  of  S^btikram, 
now  on  excellent  and  successful  preacher;  of  Krisliu-das,  who  dieil 
happily  in  his  work  as  a  bold  andaealous  preacher  ;  of.lugunat’h,  and 
one  or  two  other  individuals.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  some  years  ago, 
let't  a  New  Testament  in  a  village  ;  and  by  reading  this  book,  a  vtry 
respectable  young  man  of  the  writer  cast,  Tarachund,  and  hU  bro* 
iher,  Miit’hoor,  embraced  the  (lospel.*  ‘  Tarachund  is  one  of  our 
be^t  Christian  Hindoo  poets  :  he  has  composed  more  than  a  hundred 
hymus  found  in  our  Bengalee  hymn-book,  and  a  pamphlet,  placing  in 
striking  contrast  heathenism  and  Christianitv,  which  1  hope  will  be  the 
means  of  difi'using  much  Christian  light,  itis  brother  is  employed  as 
Persian  interpreter  in  the  Dutch  court  of  justice  at  Chinsurafi.* 

*  I  Imve  seen  the  New  Testament  lying  by  the  sick  bed  of  the 
Christian  Hindoo,  as  his  best  companion  ;  and  the  truths  it  contains, 
have  been  the  comfort  of  the  oHiicted,  and  the  source  of  strong  con¬ 
solation  uiid  hrm  hope  in  death  to  many  a  dying  Hindoo/ 

About  iifly  native  preachers,  among  whom  arc  some  Uram- 
buith  of  the  highest  rank,  are  now  employed  in  superintending 
Maiiuns,  or  as  assistants  to  the  Missionaries  in  itinerating  ;  and 
several  large  societies  have  been  gathered  wholly  by  their  means. 

I  3(ore  than  u  thousand  adults  have  been  baptized  by  the  Baptist 
i  Missionaries,  the  peater  part  of  whom  were  formerly  Pagans, 
.ibout  twenty  thousand  heathen  children  are  under  instruction  ; 
wd  such  is  the  anxiety  of  the  natives  to  obtain  it  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  throughout  BeiigaL  that  rich  Hindoos  have  become  annual 
isibscnhers  to  the  native  schools;  and  adds  Mr.  Ward, 

*  Before  I  left  Scramporc,  almost  daily  deputations  from  the  villa^s 
*11  around,  and  from  the  distance  of  sixteen  and  even  twenty  milct, 
were  arriving  and  entreating  us  to  set  up  schools  in  their  villages, 
promising  to  supply  schoolmasters,  and  even  to  turn  their  family  tem¬ 
ples  into  Lancastcrian  school-rooms.* 

The  institution  of  the  Native  Missionary  College  at  Scram- 
P^'ro,  ij,  a  most  im|>ortant  measure,  as  connected  with  the  sys- 
*rin  of  making  India  cvangrlizc  itself  and  the  surrounding  iia- 
'File  present  Guveruur-general,  who,  as  well  as  his  Mar- 
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Imu  iii;iiiir«^«il<*<l  II  IxMiovolfMit  «4»liriliiilr  to  prgtntHi  u 
lliu  ('ivltrAii(ii)n  «n<l  iii>itrti(’iifiii  of  iltc  iIn  patroti*  I 

*  In  (act/  Mivi  Mr.  Waul,  •  a  moral  revolution  iiMirn  gmial  aiai 
intjmrtnnt  luu  takni  plnrc  in  Uriti»li  India,  vviitiiu  ilii«  lu*l  twenty  yiari, 
than  i«  |»ertia|>«  to  lie  round  in  all  itie  iinnalii  of  tlm  (lliutcli,  iliu 

tolio  titiicf  excepted.  **  And  »till  it  k|ireinU  tin*  trniijiluliotii  vr 
dail^  ndviiiinng ;  ediirution  ii  exteiidiou  iti  oj>erution«  in  tliv  m<ai 
ra|Md  initnner ;  and  eonveita  froni  tneie  lieiillieni  uru  xlauat 
•lady  iidiletl  to  tliu  Cliritliitii  (diureli;  and  tliene  eonveru  tiring  Uuiir 
liookf  and  their  ^odi,  and  eunt  tliein  to  the  iiioleH  and  to  tliti  b«u, 
and  renoutice  their  covenant  with  death.  I*. very  thing  Indie4t«it  tin 

upproxch  of  u  viut  chaiige  in  the  iipp(‘ariinee  id  thin  npiriluul  Utierti 
a  ctiungu  full  ol  prouiiM:  to  the  teeining  millioiiN  of  Alia.'  | 

Moat  of  our  reader**,  we  n)i|irelieii<l,  tire  aware  of  the  tffi 
exlrnordiiinry  laeta  coniieeted  with  the  Niiiitiltnneoii«i  effnrti  of 
the  l/iiidon  !V1i*«Mtonnry  Soeiety'a  latioiirerM  in  the  South  Smi, 
'I'hu  iiMiml  AHjieet  of  Dttthello  at  thin  liiiie,  the  aiihnitiiig 
pro«|M’etH  which  tiave  atiddeiily  opened  ill  (he  Inland  of  Ml- 
dn|;4H4:ur,  the  pronpertiiia  ntale  of  tin*  Alricnii  iiiinnion  nU* 
tl«Hin,  and  tlie  iiiiiiieiine  field  of  exeitiuii  wliieli  nptcndi  jutlf 
In  forc  un  in  the  Kant,-**  all  flii^nu  ciicnninlancen  tiiKeii  liigi* 
th«*r  might  neeiit  nnllieient  to  roime  and  fix  the  uHetilion  of  (In' 
;iiOlt  niirctltM!lilig  nhnei  vei ,  to  nalinly,  or  at  leant  to  nlh*aue,  (tif 
nioni  nueplieal,  and  to  (tuiekeii  iho  languid  eitculalmn  ai  tin 
liioni  phlegioatii)  helievei. 

'riiin  in  one  nidi*  of  the  picture,  it  in  well  to  liold  it  (ill  for  IIh* 
pill  pone  of  shewing  that  there  in  nothing  rhitiierical  la  IIm* 
denigii  ill  which  thone  adiiiiruhli^  itieii  have  einharkiMl,  who  hivn 
ae|iafM(i*d  ihetnnrivrn  to  tim  work  of  evangtfli/jng  the  lieallira ; 
that  no  iiinuriiiouiitithle  <li(VK!nltii'n  einliai iiinn  dm  uiidertMkiiig; 
anti  that  iiiade«|nate  an  in  (he  tiiiiii.iii  innti  iiiiieiitality  i  iiipluyniio 
the  nlupeiidonn  lank,  and  inconnitierahh*  an  appear  the  lirnhimiln 
of  (hell  tahoiirn,  when  ifMlun  d  to  fignren  uimI  coiilianleU  with  If ic 
inillioiin  <d  he.itheii,  *»till,  theie  are,  ulinlra<*ting  Irotn  thin  eOi* 
nitletatioii,  a  graiitlenr  in  the  male  of  exertion,  iiful  a  inainii* 
tnd«*  in  tln^  lenull,  whi<'h  leave  fur  hehiiid  the  nclieiinni  atel 
iehi(*vefneiitH  of  ntrnlar  politiuaiia,  and  cunt  reproach  on  tlio  at* 
active  npec  tutor. 

ihit  it  in  not  for  (he  put  pone  of  either  ehalleiiging  adtiiimthai 
fur  Wlut  han  heeii  a<n!oiiiph»hed ,  or  of  fluttering  the  rrligajo* 
piildie  willi  thin  pleaniiig  proii  ine,  iiModi  lenn  for  lhal  of  n4a>tfw*iK 
do*  ifiiaginntioii  into  eon«plue<UMfy ,  that  M r.  Ward  linn  liivA  hi* 
dined  to  pnldi»‘h  iheve  d  U.iiU.  'I’hefe  han  he«ui  nollMfWlial  Vxi 
Mitieh  of  thin  Spi'ukiiig  o|  the  ailiinul  iiictuiogn  held  in  fl^ 
iiteliopoli**,  .Mr.  \V  ard  nuyn 

I 
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fu^ui  (ililioti|{li  of  tlio  lo  uliotii  It  fofurt, 

tiif*  cvitry  thirty  ytmr*  **  witlioiit  (iml,  without  ClirUti  onil  wHliout 
Iwiftr  in  ihr  wnrhl  !'*  Wr  inrrf  with  Uio  lorhii|t  of  or»  wfioii, 

III  f«ft,  ihtt  wholn  rotinlry  rMimhit  in  tlin  IminU  of  tlin 
*  In  Hiinloontfin,  niillioiit  nrct  to  ho  tnuglit.  Tho  lulmiiri^ri  Mro  toM 

Brnniift  thil  iImimi  iiopulutioii  likn  it  drop  In  tlio  orcmti.* . Ali« 

my  (trnr  lir,  I  (‘itn  iuivi*r  ronvoy  to  your  iiiiinl  ihit  nwfut  forllug  of 
('hriitiaii  Molitudr— ihnt  ovorwhiMiiiiiiu  loniUnoM  wtifrh  I  tiHVii  niiiiio- 
(imn  ri|H*rirnciMl^  wlion  •tiintliiigi  iniloifVoiii  n  (*hr)«tiitn  Utnl, 

iHNing  forty  or  I’ihy  'riioiiMitnd  iimd  idotat^m,  honrlnu  thHr  ahoutn 
am)  •rriiig  ilioir  IVini/.y.  flow  |)lor<'hig  thn  thought,  ifint  thU  wm  An 
rttiihiiioti  of  tlio  inontut  amt  Hniriliittl  rondltion,  fhia  iho  hriifal  wor* 
liiip,  nod  ttiii  tlio  |)rr|i(tration  for  otornity  of  of  tho  hii* 

man  nio*  f  <Mi!  itriihir  thi^ao  Imprmiona,  ttin  C'hriatian  ('htirrh  l)o* 
cunira  uliooat  iiiviaihhi  )  itiul  ihn  work  lu  ho  arooinpllahinl  appuuya  no 
priNligioiia,  flint  iiolhiiig  hut  iho  rrooljoiilioii  of  thn  prouiinon,  of  Coh 
vary,  atiil  of  IVnt(M‘oat»  prraorvoa  liio  mind  from  uliaolulo  iU'a|^nlr/ 

Tin*  lw*tti*r«,twi*nty*iiix  In  niiiiihi*r,<*otn|iriNn  roitinrkiinnfhn  foU 
U%iiig  aiihp^ota  :  <hi  tho  pr«*«<oit  Mpirltiinl  atnto  of  fho  wortil,  and 
thrraiiana  v%liioh  Iimvo  IimI  to  tin*  iiop^loot  of  th«* rotfiriiAiid  of  OlifUi 
In  jirrich  tho  lionpid  to  ovrry  cTontiiro  ;  on  tlinfiituro  «tiit«  #f  Iho 
Itratlo’tt;  on  tlio  ptillonophloal  nynttMiin and  popiiUr  atiporalitloiU  uf 
Ilia  ilhidooN,  tho  dof(rnd«Ml  atatool  foninlonoidol  v  anion^tli«iiit,Mn<l 
thn  rruidilon  and  liiipnritioa  eoniioolod  with  thoir  %ynralilp  |  oil  llio 
conTf-rtt  of  iiittiiy  of  tho  llltidooa  roNportiog  «  fntiirr  utMlr  ;  on  thu 
mciaaity  of  a  ^roator  union  In  prayor  for  l>lvlno  InUnofioO)  on 
lh«  Iriuiiiphn  of  Iho  Miaalonary  raiiao  In  India,  tho  |»ro|^i*aa  of 
TratiaUiiona  and  Hchoola,  and  tho  iiinral  fdian|fo«  In  tlio 

Ki«i ;  on  tho  rlVoota  of  ronvi'ralon  In  tho  IIIimIih)  ;  on  tho  oor» 
Unity  fd  tho  final  trliiinpha  of  f  !liriailaiilty  ;  on  (ho  Importam  o 
and  diitifa  of  tht*  MUahoiary  lifo,  'riio  Uat  <d((ht  lottrra  ooli* 
tiiti  aotiio  intoroatiog  dotniU  rolatiiiK  to  tho  hlatory  and  pfoaont 
i(ati«  of  tho  IMonnonito  ohiirrhoa  on  fho  i  *onlinonf  and  In  Afiiot4c*a  ; 
fill*  afato  of  roliKion  in  llolhind  and  in  fho  llnitod  Hlatoa  (  and 
Ihr  noiiatifiilion  and  proaont  riroiiniafanroa  of  fhoAniofioan  l^pla- 
rupiil  (lioroli,*  Thoao  l^iHfora  aro  olivlonaly  addr<*aaod  to  ro* 
hgioiia  ro;idora  :  if  ia  noodloaa,  affor  ontinioiaflnt(  tin*  fophai,  to 
•ay,  that  (o  ihoiii  ihoy  will  hooatrotnoly  inforoating,  I'hoy  hroatho 
fhn  pint*  ardour,  tho  aiiiiplo-iniiidodnoaa,  and  tlio  **  oaooHont 
**  apirit"  uf  a  gonuino  k'ynngoliat.  I'ho  atrnln  of  Iho  yohinio  U, 
fliMaighout,  a  aoloiiin  and  toiirliliiK  apjioal  to  fho  profoaaod  dia- 
Mphta  of  l.'liriai  of  r v or y  ft iniio,  on  Inhalf  of  fho  iinoyanKidhtod 
hmihrii;  and  tho  ('hriafianliy  of  that  man  iiifiat  Im  of  n  fory 
douhiful  oharaolor,  who  oaii  rim*  from  (ho  poriiaal  without  fool* 
init  at  oint*  hiiiiihtod  and  oKt  ifotl  hy  flio  ronvioilona  whioh  It  ia 
idapfi'd  lo  Iravo  upon  tho  mind, 

Iho  rotnaika  on  tho  f:auaoa  of  fho  iiogloi  t  ol  fho  rommiaaton 
'df’lirial,  f'luiiij  paouliur  atfontion  aa  proroodm>(  from  a  lookat 
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on  ;  oiie  uhoso  rirc*umstaiu*«s,  too,  {^enuliuriy  qualify  hiui  lofiv^ 
an  unprpjiidi(*€»(l  opinion.  iVlr.  Mall  lias  ^•nulllLTaU*^J  aiuouij 
indirt'Ot  ixMiefits  whirli  may  In*  t'Xpcclfd  lo  arise  froiu  iMUsigti 

*  m  more  pnro,  simple,  aj)ostolical  niuileol  |N'es«*4Uiii:r  tia*  Uoipel/ 
‘  The  situation  of  a  missionary  rHirecl  Iroin  tin*  Hoeue  ot  (U'baie 

*  ami  controversy,  \'lio  lias  coiitiimally  licfore  liis  eves 

‘  jects  wliieji  presented  themselves  lo  i!»e  attention  of  the  Ajug- 
‘  ties,  is  favourahle  to  an  emaneipnlioii  fi  tun  prejudice  of  every 
‘  sort,  and  lo  lUe  uc<juisilion  ol  just  and  enlarged  conceptioni 

*  of  C'hristianity/^  Coininc:,  then,  Irom  u  person  of  Mr. 
Ward’s  character,  \\c  should  hope  that  the  ohservations  heiuukes 
on  the  theories  and  practices  which  seem  to  him  at  variance  aiib 
the  inissionnrv  spirit,  will  lie  received  by  those  whom  they  clilWly 
concern  with  kindness  and  deltuviiee.  ’I  he  letter  in  which  tbey 
occur,  is  addressed  lo  a  !»;entlemuii  in  America  ;  l)iU  they  caiiikK 
have  been  intemled  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  state  ol  tlViDpi  in 
tiiat  country.  There  is  a  numerous  seeliou  ol  (he  relij^ious  world 
(as  it  is  termed)  in  this  eoiiulry,  to  whom  the  application  of  the 
folluwint'  remarks  will  ho  obvious. 


•  Those  views  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  which  diminifih,  in  tlic 
mind  of  the  roripiont,  all  compassion  for  the  unconverted,  and  every 
influential  impression  of  tlie  absolute  and  inseparable  connexion 
between  the  end  and  the  means,  must  necessarily  produce  an  inJif- 
feronco  to  llie  use  of  means  where  vigorous  effort  is  required,  and 

where  expense  is  lo  he  incurred . It  is  possible  so  to  preach  on  tlx 

suhjcct  of  election,  as  to  please  a  congregation  by  bringing  ihcni  lo 
indulge  the  most  contracted  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  exhibit¬ 
ing  it  only  in  conuexitm  with  the  awful  displays  of  Divine  justice, 
instead  of  expanding  the  mind,  and  stimulating  it  to  exertion,  by  ex¬ 
hibitions  equally  Scriptural,  and  in  which  we  behold  the  whole  world 
brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  The  baneful  effect  on  luissioiuof 
such  partial  displays  of  this  Scriptural  doctrine,  (given  to  comfort 
believers,  hut  believers  of  an  order  of  piety  to  which  few  in  our  d*)* 
attain,)  need  not  he  enlarged  upon.’ 


‘  The  fact  i>,’  says  !Mr.  AVard,  ‘  that  most  of  the  professors 
*  ill  England,  ^c.,  labour  under  a  preaching  surfeit.’  Without 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  tliis  is  not  rallier  too  strongly  put, 
wo  must  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  religion  ns  a  spiritual 
plethury  ;  the  obvious  cause  of  which  is  to  he  found  iu  a  strong 
appetke  for  tloctrlnc,  necompanied  witii  liabits  of  moral  into* 
tivity.  Persons  whose  temper  and  attainments  leail  them  lo 
require  “  strong  meat,”  stand  in  jieculiar  need  of  being  excited 
to  hard  labour :  if  not,  they  will  he  iu  imminent  danger  of 
growing  lethargic.  High  C'alvinism,  or  we  would  rather  t»y 
sfront;  ('ahinism,  may  he  imhihcil  not  only  wi(h  impunity,  hat 
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ivith  iIh'  salutary  eilocts,  so  loiiff  as  the  Qclivr.  powers  aro 
in  constant  play,  and  the  atToclioas  reU\in  Uu»'ir  healthful 
dfour.  But,  to  a  recluse,  to  one  whose  alVectioiis  are  in  u  mor¬ 
bid  state,  or  whose  relictions  views  terminate  on  himself,  the 
>liiiiulant  hecoincs  positividy  deleterious,  and  deposits  a  acdi- 
iivrnt  of  the  most  fatal  kind.  It  was  of  relipuus  knowledge 
that  an  Aj)ostle  sahl,  “  Knowledfite  piitVeth  up,  hut  charity 
(l»(Mievoleuee)  edilieth.”  In  relation  to  the  same  kn(»wle(l«'e, 
it  is  said,  'I'lioup^h  I  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  know- 
ledj^e,  and  have  all  faith,  and  have  not  charity,  1  am  nothinty.'* 
The  ert’ect  which  Mr.  Ward  nttrihntes  to  the  sort  of  preaching 
he  alludes  to,  must  have  struck  all  persons  conversant  with  the 
rrfitjious  world  in  its  difTerent  varieties  ;  it  is  the  certain  symptom 
of  the  disease  which  sneli  |)reachini;  imhices  ;  namely,  *  oon- 
tracled  views  of  the  kinp;dom  of  (Mirist.’  'The  preaehiiit^’  in 
(}U(‘stion,  like  much  which  is  erroneously  slii^matised  as  Aniiiio* 
iniin,  is  not,  in  its  letter,  at  varianci'.  with  anyone  dnutrine  of 
rhristianity ;  and  it  embodies  truths  of  the  lirst  importance, 
uhiili  other  preachers  are  too  apt  to  overlook.  This  a^ivea  it 
ilsjuini^ency  and  its  success.  But  then,  it  so  rivets  the  attenlion 
uf  the  hearer  to  some  one  or  two  points,  that  these  soon  couve  to 
oi'cui))  the  whole  field  of  vision.  The  cham^cs  are  riins^  on  u 
fea  lavotirite  ideas  till  the  mind  hocomes  coutraeted  to  that  nar¬ 
row  scale,  and  louriis  to  jud^o  of  every  thiu^  that  is  olTered 
it  in  the  shape  of  doctrine  by  that  arbitrary  standard.  For  the 
nkest  shades  of  eolunr  in  doctrinal  truths,  persons  of  Uiis  class 
hate  a  microscopic  eye  ;  hut  they  **  cannot  see  afar  oil’.’*  T'lin 
t'hristiaa  Temple  is  too  spacious  an  area  for  them  to  ranine  in  : 
they  must  have  tlicir  private  chapel  hollowed  out  in  one  of  its 
<i(le-i\alls  for  their  adytum,  uml  there  alone  they  feel  safe. 
They  are  not  content  to  cut  olf  all  comiiumication  hetweon 
theui‘j(*lves  anil  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  ;  they  have  their  ecclv- 
»ia  hi  ccclesidy  from  which  not  only  the  unbeliever,  hut  the 
novice  is  excluded.  In  such  a  state  of  feeling,  the  healluHi 
Into  little  chance  of  heiiiiX  remeiiibcred  with  much  intiTest. 

There  arc  some  persons,  indeed,  we  are  tohl  by  an  u!»le  advo- 
i«tc  in  the  cause  of  Missions,  who  go  so  fur  as  to  consider 
undertakings  of  this  nature  ‘  as  a  species  of  impiety  ;  as  pre- 
*  ^nmptuously  anticipating  the  puqioses,  and  infringing  on  the 
‘  prerogatives  of  Heaven.  In  apology  for  their  inditFerence  to 
‘  ill  exertions  of  this  description  to  evangelixo  and  save  the 
‘  "orld,  they  argue,  that  the  work  is  God’s  ;  that  the  evil  (o  be 
‘  deplored  is  such  as  none  but  God  can  remove  ;  that  known  to 
him  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  and 
that  when  the  period  arrivt*s,  destined  by  himself  lor  the  exe- 
‘  ctilion  of  the  great  design,  he  will  arise  in  his  might,  and  pleail 
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*  hU  ow|i  cuusc.*^  This  religious  fatalism,  the  joint  oirs|ini|^^ 
bclfish  indolence  and  a  spurious  orthodoxy,  which,  while  it  sfemt 
to  adore  the  softTeii^nty  of  (lod,  really  iuipui'iis  his  charact^ 
ns  ihc!  Moral  lioTcrnor, — were  it  palpable  enough  to  benideto 
feel  the  force  of  all  that  is  |>o\vrrful  in  ars^uinont,  or  persiiaiiT^ 

\n  eluquenc'e,  would  have  received  its  death-blow  from  the 
gigantic  Discourse”  of  Mr^  Foster. f  Perhaps,  Mr.,  Wanfy 
simple  statements  may  come  more  directly  home  to  persont  tf 
inoilerate  intellect,  so  as  to  induce  in  some  of  the  better  disposed 
who  have  laboured  under  this  unha])py  mistake,  a  conviction  of 
its  impiety. 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  hear  in  mind,  tliai*  tbe  I 
^  most  assured  belief  in  tho  Divine  decrees,  has  not  necessart/y 
‘  the  eifect  of  paralyzing  the  active  j)o\vers.’  If  we  have  soy 
fault  to  find  with  the  venerated  Author  of  these  Letters,  itii, 
that  he  has  not  sufficiently  guarded  his  remonstrance  against  the 
unseripUiral,  that  is,  the  exclusive  mode  of  exhibiting  this  doc¬ 
trine,  l)y  this  needful  remark.  We  are  tempted  to  avail  oursolrn 
here  of  the  language  of  Mr.  Foster  in  the  Discourse  already  id- 
verted  to.  He  says  :  *  There  is  no  denying  that  such  is  tk* 

*  tendency  of  the  belief  in  question,  in  cold,  inanimate,  indo- 

*  lent  spirits  that  arc  really  iiulitlerent  to  the  objects  placed  io 

*  view .  And  so,  for  any  one  of  the  whole  list  of  religious  truthi, 

*  Hicre  is  some  particufar  state  of  mind  w  hich  is  apt  to  take 

*  from  it  an  injurious  efiect.  But  let  there  he  an  earnest  intefftt 

*  about  tile  objects  in  question,  ami  then  the  zeal  and  activity 

*  will  be  promoted  rather  than  repressed  by  the  faith  in  all-cotn* 

*  prehending  and  absolute  decrees.  Accordingly,  it  has  bwn, 

*  we  think,  for  the  greater  proportion,  by  decided  predrati- 
‘  nariaiis,  that  the  most  ardent  and  eflicient  exertions  of  religious 
‘  innovation  have  been  made  upon  the  inveterate  evils  of  th*’ 

*  world . It  was  in  the  clement  of  this  doctrine  of  decr««, 

*  that  they  felt  their  impetus  the  mightier,  their  weapons  tbi 

*  sharper,  their  aim  the  surer.* 

From  truth,  from  the  whole  truth,  nothing  but  good  ctn 
proceed.  The  morbid  tear  of  these  doctrines  entertained  by 
many  who  believe  in  them,  arises  from  not  sutlicientlydistinguiA- 
ing  Iwtween  their  genuine  teiuleiicy,  as  imhodied  in  the  Apo*- 
tolic  writings,  and  their  elfect  us  presented  in  a  dry  scholastic 
form,  or  tlwelt  iqion  as  detached  dogmas.  Let  but  the  Chriftitn 
minister  take  these  doctrines  as  he  finds  them  in  the  Scripture, 
and  uae  them  in  the  same  way  that  the  Apostles  made  use  of  theff. 
and  he  needs  Icel  no  solieitiidc  about  their  tendency.  All  thai 
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0  tppaliing  ill  Ihenc  doctrines,  arises  cither  from  a  tniia|iprchen'- 
^(Ni  of  iheir  nature,  or  from  the  fact»  to  which  the^f  indirectly 
ftUUe,  and  which  hare  an  existence  tfuite  independent  of  any 
Hatlrime  we  may  recetre  reMpectiny  them.  It  is  a  most  un- 
H^ppy  practice,  to  mix  up  8|)eciilations  conceniincr  mural  eril, 
aitli  tlie  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Predestination.  This  has  led 
raany  i>crson8  to  reject  the  doctrine,  as  a  way  of  eTadini*  facts, 
vbk’h,  however,  still  return  upon  them  in  all  their  ditliculty, 
because  tiicy  nre  fuels ;  facts  which,  till  wc  bes^iii  to  speculate, 
present  no  ditliculty  ;  facts  which  those  take  the  best  means  of 
n'concilin^  with  their  duty  and  their  peace  of  mind,  who,  instead 
of  denying,  with  the  sceptic,  their  existence,  or,  with  the  Anti  - 
nomian,  shutting  their  eyes  to  their  personal  implication  in  them, 
ind,  rci;ardin^  them  with  an  indolent,  heartless,  callous  coni- 
)K)sure,  borrow  from  them  an  impulse  to  strenuous  benevolent 
exoriiun,  while  they  maintain  a  legitimate  tranquillity  of  senti- 
oicut  by  the  energies  of  prayer. 

la  the  Letter  on  the  religions  anxiety  of  the  Hindoos,  Mr. 
Ward  cites  as  an  illustration  of  8t.  Paul's  ardent  and  self-devoted 
^al,  the  expression  in  Rom.  ix.  3  :  1  could  wish  myself  ao- 

cursed  from  Christ — for  my  brethren.**  This,  though  the 
usual,  is,  we  arc  fully  persuaded,  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  words.  Dr.  Dwight  has  remarked  that  it  ruins  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  and  that  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  original  text. 
The  declaration  in  the  Greek  is  not,  “  I  could  wish,**  but,  1 
**  wished  ;**  the  verb  being  not  in  the  optative  mood,  but  in  the 
indicative.  This  remark  (lid  not,  however,  originate  with  him. 
Tlie  words  ought  to  be  included  in  a  parenthesis,  and*  may  be 
with  strict  propriety  rendered,  “  For  1  gloried  in  being  separate 
**  from  Christ.”  The  monstrous  position  which  some  emiiumt 
divines  have  attempted  to  found  on  this  passage,  that  a  willing- 
n«^ssto  sufler  perdition  is  a  part  of  Christian  resignation,  renders 
lithe  more  important  to  point  out  the  palpable  impropriety  of  the 
common  reading.* 

The  Letter  on  the  necessity  of  prayer  for  Divine  Influence, 
tnd  that  on  the  certainty  of  the  triumphs  of  the  (lospcl,  are 
peculiarly  striking  and  valuable.  We  earnestly  recommend  ibcin 
to  public  as  well  as  private  ncrnsal.  We  are  witldield  from 
iiiuking  further  citations,  only  by  the  persuasion  that  the  volume 
ilwlf  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all  oiir  readers  to  whom  they 
*ould  be  acceptable.  It  will  Ihj  a  very  suitable  addition  to  the 
^rstry  library. 
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desiirn  of  this  poem  is  to  nclvocnte  the  cause  of  the  niise. 
■  ralde  t’einalcs  of  India.  We  notice  it,  therefore,  in  immp- 
<lialc  connexion  with  the  sulnert  of  the  preceding  article.  Of 
Mr.  l.*awson’s  poetical  talents  we  have  already  exjiresscd  a  fi- 
vourahle  opinion  in  our  ie\iew  of  his  “Orient  llnrpinp^s.**  Hio 
pr(^Hcnt  |>roiluclioii,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  best  parts  of  that 
volume,  will  do  him  no  discredit  ;  and  the  subject  is  full  of 
iiilen'sl.  The  completion  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Lawson  states,  *i»ill 

*  much  dtqumd  on  the  doubtful  cireumstuiiees  of  health  and 

*  public  opinion.*  We  have  little  dotd>t  that,  if  his  health  allows 
of  it,  he  will  be  encourajred  to  proceed,  hut  we  should  re¬ 
commend  the  publication  of  the  entire  seipiel,  in  preference  to 
tiendinc;  out  <letuched  portions.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  Uif 
present  Part,  which  is  altoi^ether  introdnclct  y  :  the  lines  trv 
the  genuine  elVusion  of  parental  sorrow. 

‘  ()  she  Is  gone ! 

The  chcrul)  hasted  to  its  native  home. 

All-wasting  death  has  triumphed  o’er  my  child. 

Sweet  withered  lily  !  thou  wast  riven,  and  llung 
Across  my  shaking  knees,  a  lovely  wreck 
Of  innocence  and  beauty.  Long  1  .saw, 

I.ong,  long,  the  fearful  presage  hang  about 

Her  beauteous  features,  darkening  round  her  eyes— 

ilut  tliey  would  smile  with  gladdening  love  upon  mo. 

To  me  thou  wast  a  plaything  beyond  price. 

Health  in  thy  countenance,  and  sprightlincss 
In  all  thy  motions,  made  thee  like  a  being 
Of  fancy,  sporting  in  a  pleasant  dream  I 
O  ’iwitei  i<K)  like  a  dream  !  Tliy  yellowish  locks 
Of  shining  hair,  parted  w’itli  infant  grace 
lqK)n  thy  snowy  forehead,  and  thy  smilings. 

Pleading  expressively  w  hen  thou  wouldst  play 
’’  With  my  fair  sea-shells  tingcil  with  blushing  stains 
Like  thy  own  ruby  lips,  and  dry  clear  voice 
So  musical  and  merry,  w  ith  thy  arms 
All  plump  and  white  entwined  around  my  neck, 

(ilow  on  my  anguished  mind,  while  1  remember 
'Hiy  labouring  breath  when  dying ;  and  thy  pale. 
Shivering,  and  sickly  hunila,  which  could  no  lunger 
Grjisp  the  cold  cut)  of  water  ;  and  that  look, 

That  plaintive  look  which  sjmkc  a  thousand  words 
Of  calm  unutterable  fondness.  Mute 
lk*c;uuc  diy  little  tongue,  for  ever  quenched 
In  settled  dimness  were  thy  sorrowful  eyes. 

Ppljraid  me  not !  speak  not  of  the  great  boul. 


li^wson’s  ir  bm»/w  iH  India, 

Sor  shame  these  burning  tears  !  May  not  stern  man 
One  moment  weep — I  could  not  then  control 
llie  tumult  of' my  heart,  when  death  had  done 
Such  deadly  work. 

‘  Stay  !  stay  thy  lieavcnward  flight !  f 

My  girl,  O  breathe  again  !  I’ll  bear  thee  far 
From  this  ungenial  clime,  and  lay  thee  down 
Midst  fragrant  honeysuckles,  where  the  fields 
Are  flush  with  all  that  blooms  to  give  thee  healtli. 

Thy  fingers  too  shall  pluck  the  earliest  violets 
Clustering  together  in  their  green  recesses. 

While  the  fresh  scent  of  earth  shall  strengtiicn  tlicc. 

And  thou  with  God’s  good  blessing  shall  rejoice. 

And  bound  with  infant  merriment  upon 

The  beautiful  meadows,  and  shalt  laugh  to  sec 

Thy  dimpled  likeness  down  in  the  glassy  brook— 

(),  that  was  wildly  spoken,  for  I  clasp  thee 
Cold,  cold  and  lifeless  to  my  bursting  bosom ! 

Still  I  would  smile  upon  thee,  O  my  love. 

And  think  of  thee  sped  to  thy  better  home— 

Nightly  thy  prayers  were  innocently  lisped. 

Well  taught  by  her  who  brought  thee  forth.  I'arcwcll  ! 

Thou  blossom  of  my  liope ! — but  not  for  ever, 

For  1  have  heard  thee  talk  of  holy  angels 
Walking  upon  the  cloudy  plains  on  high  ; 

Ott  have  1  heard  thee  sing  their  blessed  song. 

Faint  hallelujahs  swelling  on  thy  lips. 

The  tender  preludes  of  maturer  hymns. 

As  on  some  fretful  night,  when  the  sweet  stars 
Shine  but  at  intervals  from  their  wide  fields  . 

Above,  presaging  conflict  of  the  skies  ; 

Though  in  the  tangling  brake  the  sudden  gust, 

Biting  and  bleak,  ruflics  the  untried  plumes — 

'fhough  the  sad  aspect  of  the  hastening  clouds. 

Like  the  disastrous  rout  of  vanquished  troo^is. 

Checks  the  incipient  kindlings  of  new  life— 

The  youngling  bird  yet  twitters  now  and  then. 

Half  slumbering,  half  awake,  and  lifts  the  wing 
M  ith  dreamy  .pleasure  to  the  blowing  gale, 

Anticipating  tlie  broad  Imrot  of  day  ; 

Then,  while  the  dawning  light  climbs  o’er  the  arcli. 

And  flings  its  gold  U|>on  tlie  dreaded  tempest, 

Spurns  tlie  cold  earth,  and  warbles  in  the  heavens.’ 

pp.  Jfl — 17. 
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Art.  VI.  Immortality  :  a  Poem.  To  which  it  added,  The  Pmio!‘* 
a  Poem,  f.cap  8vo.  pp.  SO.  Price  London.  1821. 

^■''IILKK  area  threat  many  dilVerent  kinds  of  iiuinurtality,  tnd 
iinmurtulUies  of  various  lenujtks  of  duration.  There  it  thr 
ptn'l’s  immurtalit y,  and  the  lover’s  immortality,  livery  one  re-  i 
iiieinbiTN  the  coupli‘1  of  the  reverend  Satirist. 

‘  Put  Kay,  niy  all,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend,  | 

What  day  next  week  ill*  eternity  Khali  end.*  ] 

The  same  cjneMion  init;;ht  he  put  with  regard  to  many  deatlilefi 
honours,  and  immortal  things.  For  instance,  we  dare  not  pro-  1 
mise  the  present  Author  that  his  will  he  other  tlian  a  very  uiorul 
Inimortaliiy. 

We  are  not  displeased,  however,  when  a  young  poet  chooses 
a  theme  above  his  powers.  'Phe  judgement  is,  of  all  the  faculties, 
the  latest  in  its  tlevelopment.  Pulling  aside  the  inenrnhle  fault 
of  a  vague,  indefinite,  iintractahly  sublime  subject,  on  which 
the  |)oel  rides  like  a  dwarf  on  a  giant’s  shoulders,  or,  rather,  to 
hoi  row  a  more  splendid  comparison,  which  places  him  much  in 
the  situaiion  of  Phat^on  when  undertaking  to  guide  tliccoursen 
of  the  Snn,-^putting  aside  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
Author’s  too  amhitiuns  choice,  the  poem  exhibits  marks  of  very 
resyMH'tahle  talents,  ond  contains  passages  worthy  of  many  a  sue- 
et  wsful  prize  poem.  Perhaps,  we  may  say  that  the  execulioQ  is 
iiniforinly  lielter  than  the  conception.  The  thoughts  are  home- 
times  crude,  and  the  meaning  indistinct;  but  the  verse  is  musi¬ 
cal  and  spirited,  ami  gives  strong  imlications  of  abilities  that  may 
ri|H*n  into  a  com^H‘tence  for  much  happier  ettbrts.  We  auhjipo 
an  extract  iu  proof  of  this  assertion,  and  shall  be  glad  if  it  pro¬ 
cures  for  the  poem  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

‘  Angel  of  bliss  1  thy  wonder-working  pow*r 
Can  soothe  life's  darkest,  most  tumultuous  hour;  ^ 

Can  laugh  at  fear,  and  dull  the  edge  of  pain, 

’Till  Death  shall  barb  his  darts  and  strike  in  vain. 

•  When  the  wild  demon,  Persecution,  flew. 

And  o’er  the  church  his  cursed  shadow  threw; 

When  in  sepulchral  caverns  underground  •• 

^  The  hunted  remnant  of  the  saints  was  found, 
lk*rcrt  of  wealth  and  home ;  no  raurm’ring  cries,. 

Put  shouts  of  jubilation,  rent  the  skies. 

Lo!  by  the  torch  tliat  feeble  lustre  sheds 

Ou  slimy  w  alls  and  on  their  Hinty  beds,  i 

The  congregated  host  at  midnight  throng. 

And  holy  rapture  burns  within  their  song. 

'I'liey,  tir’d  with  seal  no  mortal  threat  could  shake, 

Smird  on  the  rack,  and  triumph'd  at  the  stake ! 


WilliamH*!!  Dnii%f  iiread, 

Tlicn,  Immortality,  that  awful  lioiir 
KereiM  the  woniiers  of  thy  magic  pow’r. 

With  the  hcrce  flames  that  round  their  temples  playM, 

Thy  hcav’nly  fingers  wreaths  of  glory  made. 

And  gazing  tyrants  with  8U8{>ended  breath, 

Sjiw  their  pale  victims  conquer  ev’n  in  death. 

‘  Prophetic  angel !  soon  thy  page  shall  close. 

And  mark  with  joy  the  period  of  our  woes ! 

O’er  the  wide  world  the  gospel  tidings  roll. 

And  life’s  bright  streamers  nash  from  pole  to  pole !’ 

‘  Hy#  yc  glad  heralds !  fly,  and  bless  our  race ! 

Each  barb’rous  shore,  each  desart  ocean  trace  ! 

(Jreat  (lod !  Thy  kingdom  and  thy  power  be  known  ! 

Scatter  thy  foes,  and  make  the  world  thy  throne ! 

‘  ’Tis  done!  lo,  Heaven  its  awful  mandate  sends  ! 

And  to  the  cross  the  humbled  crescent  bends. 

Eo !  ancient  idols  from  their  bases  nod. 

Fall  to  tlie  dust,  and  own  the  Sov’reign  (lotl ! 

1.0,  war’s  w’ild  demon  immolated  lies, 

On  his  ow  n  altar  bound  a  sacrifice. 

The  wond’ring  negro  feels  his  fetters  fall, 

And  leaps,  exulting  at  the  heavenly  call. 

Earth  one  vast  temple, — all  her  children  raise 
One  mingled  voice,  one  holy  song  of  praise.* 

The  Pastor  is  a  very  pleasing  sketch  ;  it  is  written  in  the  Spen- 
vritin  stanza,  in  the  inanagemciit  of  which  the  Author  diseoven 
no  small  lacility  of  versification.  The  sentiments  do  cre<lit  to 
his  feelings,  and  the  subject  lies  more  within  his  compass. 


ArtVH.  Dnilt/  Bread:  or  Meditations,  practical  and  experimental, 
for  every  Day  in  tlie  Year,  by  more  than  One  Hundred  of  the  most 
eminent  and  popular  Ministers  of  the  last  Half  Century,  and  a  few 
oilier  Writers,  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the  Family  or  Closet, 
and  containing  the  Outline  of  36C  Discourses.  T.  Williams,  Editor. 
l2mo.  pp.  610.  Price  Ss.  6d.  London.  1820. 

Vf  AN  V  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  volume,  are  stated  to 
^  have  b(H*n  given  to  the  Editor  by  the  ministers  whose  names 
are  atfixed  to  them  ;  others  were  taken  down  from  them  as  dc- 
lived  from  the  pulpit.  Aiimng  this  class  of  contributors  occur 
die  names  of  the  Rt;v.  Messrs.  ILnidome,  Bogue,  Uurder,  U. 
^Vil,  Hitchius,  Jefl'erson,  Lambert,  Parsons,  Pearce,  Peck- 
^*‘11,1.  Priestley,  Styles,  and  Rylaiid.  The  outlines  of  several 
(ijM^ourses  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  and  Dr.  Mason  of  New 
York,  were  furnished  hy  a  friend.  The  remainder,  including 
•ai.e  ori«;ina1s,  have  been  drawn  from  various  souroei.  Tlie 
aTerage  length  of  the  meditations  is  two  pages.  In  order  to 


i'ouiprosH  th»Mi\  into  ilii^  ooinpass,  i;rrat  oonciscnoss  has  beenol}. 
served  ;  uinl  sonuMinus  it  lias  Iummi  loniu!  requisite  to  subject  Uie 
jiapiTs  to  iil»ritli;einenl.  The  Kilitor  has  evidently  bestowed  no 
sfiittll  pains  on  the  eonijiihition,  lor  whieli,  \vi^  have  no  doubt,  bf 
will  he  amply  rew'iirde<l  by  the  sale  of  the  work  a inont^  Unit  nu¬ 
merous  class  ol*  relii^ions  readers  lor  whose  use  it  is  mainly  tle- 
sii;iieil,  and  to  whom  his  labours  will  be  hisjlily  acceptable.  We 
take  almost  at  random  the  I'ollowin*^  specimen  :  it  has  the  sij. 
nature,  A.  I'niler. 

‘  l)i:i  r.  vii.  ‘2»  hitter  clause. —  To  knmv  what  was  in  thine  hearty 
whetticr  thou  r{>oui(h'st  keep  his  commandments  or  no, 

‘  There  is  in  every  »ituation  which  we  arc  called  to  pass  lhrou|h, 
a  peculiar  duty,  a  coiumaiidment  attached  to  that  situation,  and  God 
leads  us  into  it,  to  see  wliether  we  w’ill  keep  his  coiinnaiHlaient  in  it  or 
not :  and  w  e  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  so  much  as  there  bof 
obedience  to  (lod,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
just  so  mucli  true  relijpon  we  have,  and  no  more.  We  often  hear  it 
pleaded,  “  My  circuuistanees  were  peculiar  hut  therj  is  a  com- 
inandment  to  every  situation  ;  there  is  no  part  of  the  road  throufh 
which  (iihI  leads  us,  which  h.is  not  a  direction  attached  to  it;  and  he 
leads  us  through  the  situation,  that  it  may  be  manifest  whether  we  win 
obey  him  or  not. 

‘  I.et  us  instance  a  few  particulars.  We  have  seen  them  that  have 
prospinred  in  the  world,  ami  risen  insensibly  to  opulence  ;  we  mark^ 
their  gradual  rising,  and  have  been  ready  to  say,  “  Take  care,  ray 
friend,  be  not  higli-miniled,  hut  fear  ;  trust  not  in  uncertain  riche*, 
hut  in  the  living  Ciod  there  is  tlic  comniandment  for  them,  and  we 
can  see  it  very  clearly.  But  perhaps  God,  by  and  bye,  leads  os  ihil 
way.  We  liave  ot\en  said  in  our  hearts,  if  not  in  words,  “  Oh,  if  I* 
h;ui  such  a  one’s  fortune,  wliat  good  1  wouKl  do  with  it;  I  would 
contribute  to  tliis  liberal  object,  and  to  that  great  design  I”  Alral 
we  know  not  w  hai  is  in  our  hearts,  till  God  proves  them  by  hw  pro¬ 
vidence. 

‘  Again.  we  have  seen  poor  people  murmuring  under  poverty;  hire 
witne.Nsed  tln*ir  iliscontent ;  have  seen  many  fretting  t  he  nisei  vet,  • 
well  as  grieving  others,  under  aHiiction  ;  and  we  have  said,  “  It  dort 
not  become  you  to  act  thus, — were  I  in  your  situation  1  should  era 
deavour  to  reconcile  iny  mind  to  my  situation.”  We  have  ^lerhaM 
seen  them  ungrateful  to  us  whcMi  they  ought  to  have  lieen  thankful; 
and  we  have  thought,  “  Sundy  this  should  not  be.”  Ah!  wc  hnc 
seen  their  disohedience,  hut  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wildemera. 
(104I  in.iy  »ec  occasion  to  strip  us  of  our  properly,  or  our  family*  and 
inaki^  us  dcpemleni  upon  those  about  us.  Poor  short-sighted  citra 
lurrs!  it  Goil  should  then  lead  us  about,  we  may  find  something  ifl 
our  hearts,  which  wc  did  not  suspect  till  the  day  of  trial.  Aiaph 
was  led  about ;  he  did  not  seem  at  all  to  suspect  himself  till  he  canK 
to  the  trial,  hut  whtm  he  came  to  see  “  waters  of  a  full  cup  wrvrag 
out  to  him,”  wc  lind  him  Indulging  atheistical  thoughts,  that  it  were 


r 

Hurt’s  Introfinction  to  jVod(>rn  Hintary, 

{^r  to  be  God’s  enemy  than  his  friend.  In  short,  he  proved  to  bo 
iiAtf  day  of  trial  what  he  confesses  himself — “  1  was  even  as  a  heast 
be/ba*  thee.**  Alas!  who  knows  what  is  in  his  heart  till  it  is  tried? 

*  But,  further,  we  have  seen  persons  that  have  passed  through 
rtfoag  temptations,  and  perndventure  they  have  been  overcome  :  ner- 
lotf  who  maintained  a  fair  character  for  a  considerable  time,  but  they 
bite  been  brought  into  perilous  circumstances,  and  they  have  fallen. 
Ah !  there  is  many  a  secret  wickedness  in  the  human  heart,  w  hich 
mlf  waits  for  circumstances  to  draw  it  forth.  Well,  we  have  seen 
this.  Some  long-standing,  highly  respected  Christians  have  fallen 
ttdiy,  and  brought  dishonour  upon  the  name  of  Christ.  VVe  have 
ceniured  them,  and  they  have  deserved  it;  but  if  the  Lord  should 
lead  us  into  the  same  temptation,  bring  us  into  similar  cireumstances, 
fisec  us  upon  the  spot  on  which  they  stood,  take  off  the  restraint  upon 
the  evils  of  our  minds,  who  knows  what  characters  we  may  prove  I 
Weare  kept  out  of  more  evils  by  God’s  keeping  us  out  of  temptation, 
thin  by  any  other  means.  Providence  keeps  us  from  more  open  vile- 
neOiperbaps,  than  grace  (does.)  Again,  we  have  often,  Idare  say,  seen 
persons  of  our  acquaintance,  who  have  been  unkindly  and  injuriously 
tretted;  we  have  marked  their  tempers;  perhaps  seen  them  unfor- 
pnog  and  rcsimtful.  We  have  seen  the  evil,  have  noticed  wimt  was 
ibe  cooiinandment  in  their  case,  perhaps  have  been  able  to  give  a 
word  of  counsel,  Do  not  be  unforgiving  ;  do  not  be  revengeful.*^ 
Well,  all  this  is  well ;  but  perhaps  God  may  lead  us  about  that  way ; 
we  may  be  treated  unkindly,  cruelly  ;  then  he  w  ill  prove  what  is  in 
our  hearts ;  then  is  the  time  to  prove  wlieUier  wc  can  obey  the  coni- 
Biodment  of  which  wc  reminded  others. 

*  Finally,  perhaps,  wc  have  been  ready  to  say,  “  O,  if  I  had  more 
tune!  if  niy  family  was  grown  up;  if  my  business  was  less  fatiguing, 
or  if  my  circumstances  were  more  easy  ;  if  I  could  get  into  such  a 
oae’i  situation,  then  1  should  read  more;  I  should  pray  more;  1 
dKHiId  be  more  spiritually  miiulctl ;  I  should  be  better  than  I  am.” 
la  other  words,  we  lay  almost  all  our  faults  upon  our  circumstances, 
•ad  not  upon  ourselves.  Now,  it  may  he  the  Lord  leads  us  into  those 
»efy  circumstances  in  w  Inch  we  thought  how  much  better  we  should 
K  in  order  to  prove  to  us  that  the  fault  lies,  not  in  our  situation,  but 
la  our  heart.  Tims  God  sometimes  leads  us  through  a  whole  round 
of  lituations  and  circumsUinccs,  that  it  might  be  manifested  whctlier 

Will  keep  his  commandments  or  no.  Every  situation  has  its  com- 
■^ment  and  its  trial,  and  we  shall  one  day  recollect  with  gratitude, 
™  tJik  is  the  way  which  the  Lord  our  God  has  led  us.* 

pp.  197—199. 


Art,  VIII,  An  Introduction  to  Moderr.  Uistori/^  from  the  Dirtli  of 
Christ  to  the  present  Time,  liy  \V.  .lillard  l  lort.  2  vol.s.  2imo. 
Frice  10s.  (k\.  London.  1819. 

wo  are  not  inclined  to  make  those  volninos  a  text  for  a 
general  dissertation  on  History,  can  have  little  more  to 
of  them,  than  that  they  arc  fairly  exoonted,  and  surtieioiitly 
•dapfod  to  (he  purpose  of  giving  a  rapid  view  ot  the  principal 
VoL.  WI.  N..^.  2  H 


370  Sketch  of  a  for  Sottling  in  Upper  Canodn,  j 

events  of  tlic  story  of  tlie  worlO  from  the  birth  of  our  SAvi<%,  I 
We  are  not,  imleetl,  ijulte  sure  that  we  fall  in  with  the  sysietnof 
Huminuries  uiul  outlines.  We  have  a  strong  sus|)icion  that  the 
miml,  even  at  an  early  age,  is  more  likely  to  he  attracted  by  de¬ 
tails  than  hy  ahstrncts,  anti  that  the  coinhined  }diahility  tod  le- 
Daciousness  of  the  memory  will  then  lend  a  more  retentive,  as  well  i 
as  a  more  oagtT  attention  to  a  imiltiplieity  of  interesting  facts, 
than  to  a  barren  classification  of  events.  W  e  are  at  the  samf 
time  fully  awart*  of  the  dillerence  between  private  anti  public 
education,  anti  of  the  impossibility,  in  the  latter,  of  acting  on 
any  other  than  general  anil  systematic  plans :  the  framework  ! 
alone  can  l»c  laitl  tlown  ;  it  must  he  left  to  inaturer  years  for  its  I 
completion.  In  this  view,  we  think  this  work  well  suited  to  Hs  | 
object,  anil,  as  far  as  we  arc  able  to  judge  without  a  minute  col-  | 
Ution  of  dates  and  autimrities,  sulViciently  accurate.  We  hate,  | 
indeed,  nolieed  two  or  three  slaleinents  in  which  a  more  careful  | 
balance  of  evidence  would  have  suirgested  a  somewhat  less  dr-  i 
cided  turn  of  ])hrase  ;  as  when  Las  C'asas  is  ailirmed  to  hate  | 
pro|H)sed  the  alleviation  of  South  American  servitude  by  tb* 
adoption  of  the  negro  slave  trade,  'riiis  charge  should  nothiie  j 
hec'ii  so  peremptorily  stated,  sinec  it  rests  on  thedonhtful  autbo-  | 
rity  of  Herrera,  and  has  lieen  siiceessfnily  repelled  hy  the  Abb' 
(jregoire.  .Xgain,  it  is  asserted  without  ipialilication,  that  Agri- 
cola  was  ‘  put  to  death  *  hy  Domitian  ;  luit  tliis  expression  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  of  an  avowed  execution,  whereas  the  imputation k 
only  matter  of  strong  snspieion,  and,  at  the  utmost,  oxtcml' 
only  to  the  secret  administration  of  poison.  ‘  Autjebat  iumt- 

*  rri^iu/iewi,*  says  'I'aeitus,  ‘  coustiins  riimor^  rrneito  inter- 

*  vvptum.  \obis  nihil  comperii  affirmore  uusitn.^ 

Art.  IX.  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  Scttlinfr  in  Upper  Cavnday  a  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Unemployed  I Aiboiirers  of  Enp^lanU.  Hy  a  Settler. 
pp.  Price  ‘2s.  London.  1S‘2I. 

I  N  addition  to  the  hooks  noticed  in  a  former  Number  con lainin^ 
iiifonuatioii  respivting  (^mada,  3lr.  C.  F.  Ijiccc’s  “  Fact' 
and  t  IliMM-vaiious"  will  convey  to  the  Ihnigrant  imicb  acf- 
viceahle  detail.  According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
rioiis  respeclalile  witnesses,  the  inducements  presented  hy  Lpliff 
Canada,  at  least  to  an  hiiiglisliman,  would  seem  to  entitle  it  I® 
his  picfcrcncc.  ‘  It  cniUains  many  millions  of  acres  of  fcftik 

*  iinoi'cnpieil  land,  with  a  climate  suited  to  all  agricultunl 
‘  pursuits.  It  possesses  the  same  laws,  the  same  manners,  twi 
‘  above  all,  tlie  same  constitution  as  England. 

The  prt'sent  Sketcli  holds  nut  to  parishes  the  opportunity** 
|*ennanently  relic\ing  themselves  of  their  redundant  popiditw* 
hy  a  temporary  ndvaniv  of  capital,  hearing  inlcresl,  tliil^l 
place  in  indcpeiideiuv  those  who  arc  now  subsisting  on  jMU’or®*** 
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idief.  Writer  caleiilatos  that  the  sura  of  .f*200  advanced 
to  each  faiuilVy  ^vill  enable  them  to  acquire  pros|>erous  settle- 
•eub  ia  U\o  years,  aud  within  ten  years  to  repay  the  ad- 
vaaces.  On  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations  and  the  impar- 
lialiiy  of  his  representations,  persons  interested  in  the  subject 
viill,  of  iHHirse,  not  implicitly  depend  ;  but  they  bear  the  marks 
•f  tairnoss.  The  phrases,  ‘  under  favourable  circumstances,' 

*  With  common  industry,'  &c.  will  sn^^est  the  ni^cessity  of  some 
slij^ht  deduction  as  an  insurance  against  tinfavourable  circiim- 
sttuces.  It  will  he  requisite  also,  that  a&^icultural  settlers  in 
our  (listaet  colonies,  should  be  secured  at^inst  the  possibility 
of  not  liiidiut'  a  fnarket  for  their  produce.  The  calculations 
which  take  this  trilling  circumstance  for  grunted,  must  de|>end 
for  their  correctness  entirely  on  the  regulations  imposed  by  Go¬ 
vernment  on  the  trade  of  our  colonies.  The  existing  statutes 
restrain  the  Canadians  from  trying  to  obtain  a  market  and 
unking  purchases  in  foreign  countries;  and  the  operation  of  the 
Corn-laws  has  been,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  restriei 
them  from  buying  and  selling  at  all.  Hence,  it  is  the  matter  of 
complaint  at  this  moment,  Chat  their  surplus  wheat  is  lying  in 
their  granaries  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  prk^, 
while  the  same  article  is  selling  at  New  York  at  a  dollar  per 
bushel.  It  will  be  in  vain  that  our  colonies  present  natural  ad- 
T&otages  to  the  Emigrant,  if  the  im|K)litic  restrictions  on  com- 
lucrce,  and  the  general  vices  of  our  colonial  system,  counteract 
those  advantages  so  ns  to  render  a  settlement  iu  the  United 
bull's  a  preferable  measure. 

It  docs  honour  to  the  present  Writer,  that  his  “  Sketch’’  in¬ 
cludes  the  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  the  projected  colony  for 
oa  Indian  reserve. 


‘  It  is  felt  that  wTongs  most  unprovoked,  and  never  yet  nationally 
attempted  to  be  repaired,  have  been  perpetrated  upon  them.  The 
kind  exertions  of  tne  few  have  always  been  accompanied,  and  have 
been  thwarted  by  the  more  extensive  activity  of  wrong  policies  in 
governments,  or  hy  brutal  selfishness  in  individuals ;  and  so,  till  now, 
the  rightful  owners  of  a  deserted  soil  have  been  crushed  ;  the  wdl- 
•eaning  amongst  us  considering  their  case  as  hopeless,  the  crafty 
pfcicnding  it  to  be  so.’ 

‘  The  executive  government  of  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
taking  steps  tow'ards  an  important  revolution  with  respect  to  the  In- 
ow  of  North  America  ;  and  it  may  be  found  necessary  by  the 
Jlrulsh  authorities,  to  reconsider  the  principles  upon  which  our  own 
iQUrcoiirsc  with  them  has  been  hitlierto  conducted.  The  onlv  way 
*^'*hich  their  cause  can  he  connected  with  the  present  Sketch,  is  thM 
*  portion  of  the  projected  colony  may  be  set  apart  for  on  Indian  rc- 
1  lij.)  may  he  thought  right  even  if  a  title  no  longer  exists  in 
tribe,  as  is  probably  true,  to  the  lands  now'  about  to  he  scltleil  ; 
H^niay  prove  gooil  policy,  anil  a  wise  benevolence,  to  hold  out  to  wan- 
a  link  of  coujiectiuii  with  Iminaiiized  society.  'I  he  buggcition 
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is  n)adc  after  gnmc  consideration ;  and  the  necessary  details  of 
management,  are  neither  many  nor  coniplicatiHl.  The  policy  of  Eng. 
land  with  some  exceptions,  been  to  add  lier  concjuests  to  herself 
integrally,  and  no  giiod  reason  can  he  given  against  many  of  the  lo« 
diaiis  in  Oanaila  becoming  gradually  integral  portions  and  memhenof 
the  Hritish  community.  It  is  in  form  only  that  they  can  be  said  to  be 
inde|>endeut  nations.  This  suggested  reserve  ot  u  place  of  national 
hospitality,  has  reference  to  the  forming  of  a  connection  between  U. 
dians  in  Upper  Canada  and  ourselves,  as  fellow’  subjects  of  thesaate 
gtn'ernment  That  something  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  attempted,  no 
man  of  right  feelings  will  deny;  and  that  the  Indians  themselves  arc 
thonuighly  incapable  of  being  w’orked  upon  by  these  principles  of 
treatment,  no  man  acquainted  with  their  history,  can  venture  to  assert. 

It  is  the  orator,  and  not  the  man,  who  says  that  under  all  circumstances 
uncivilized  tribes  w  ill  meet  the  nations  of  Europe  with  hostility,  re. 
jecting  even  friendship  prior  to  any  experience  of  our  good  or  bad 
qualities.  The  fact  is  not  so  ;  it  is  true  that  bands  of  qunters  will  not 
suddeidy  become  sowers  of  corn,  and  be  confined  to  narrow  districtii 
and  to  close  mechanical  occupations,  but  the  numerous  intemiediata 
steps  between  highly  cultivated  society,  and  wild  habits,  havebceo 
taken  bv  great  numbers  of  American  Indians  most  rapidly.  In  the 
small  island  of  Nantucket,  alone,  in  New  England,  there  w  ere  in  1720, 
eight  hundred  Christian  communicants  of  these  people,  in  three  con* 
gregations.  (lospels  and  grammars  were  printed  in  their  langungf, 
and  domestic  implements  of  all  kinds  were  prepared  in  their  then  filed 
villages,  for  sale  to  tlie  European  settlers.  It  is  probable  that  la 
unifonn  adherence  to  just  principles  towards  them,  would  have  changed 
entirely  the  modes  of  life  of  these  noble  people.  They  who  are  in  con¬ 
tact  with  us,  know  now’ thoroughly,  and  they  feel  acutely  the  Cfik of 
their  present  forlorn  condition  ;  hut  no  hand  protects  them  from  lha 
manifest  and  unsparing  superiority  of  those  whose  immediate  inlcreiti 
their  ow  n  worst  indulgences  promote. 

*  The  submission  of  a  lunatic  to  the  fixed  countenance  of  his  keeper  t 
is  not  more  decideil  than  that  of  a  home  Indian  to  some  of  their  con¬ 
nections  amongst  the  whites.  That  the  relation  should  exist  in  thii 
i:haracter,  needs  only  he  stated  to  be  abhorred.  The  presentiment 
they  have  of  the  extinction  of  their  race,  is  very  melancholy.  Iiwii 
Imt  lately,  that  the  chief  of  a  small  tribe  near  the  Rice  Lake,  said  toia 
Kuropeun  settler,  “  You  will  soon  drive  us  away,  but  when  a  solitary  5 
canoe  sometimes  passes  by  your  dw’elling,  do  not  forget  that  the  own© 
always  received  you  at  his  with  welcome.'* 

.  If  the  principles  on  w  hich  William  Penn  acted  had  prevailed;  « 

if  Franklin  8  advice  to  “  treat  the  Indians  with  justice  al wap* 
aometiines  with  kindness,”  had  been  generally  attended  to,  fewer 
European  individuals  might  have  cnriclied  themselves  in  America,  but 
ilic  nations  of  Europe  would  have  been  less  responsible  than  they  oof 
arc  for  the  permission  of  much  crime.*  pju  -1 — 
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\rt.  X.  Rouge  et  Xoir.  In  six  Cantos.  Versailles  andotlier  Poems. 
1^110.  i>p. ‘^16.  Price  7s.  London.  1821. 

1^1  i hi  pot'll)  wliicli  ^ives  its  title  to  this  volume,  is  in  what 
it  hiis  becuine  usual  to  call  the  IVhistlecraJl  style ;  a 
stvlf  iinitatetl  troiu  the  serio-comic  romance- writers  of  Italy, 
md  boarin;;  all  the  marks  of  its  exotic  character.  Mr.  Frere 
and  Lord  Byron,  themselves  more  foreigners  than  English¬ 
men,  have  misemployed  their  splendid  talents  in  the  attempt 
to  naturalize  it  in  our  language.  They  have  succeeded  m 
making  it  fashionable  for  the  present,  but  it  will  share  the  fato 
jf  other  imported  fashions  which  have  not  nature  and  good 
stiise  ns  their  basis.  John  Bull  is  naturally  grave :  he  can 
indulge  now  and  then  in  a  broad — perhaps  an  obstru|>erous 
laugh,  but  his  features  soon  resume  their  serious  air  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  is  naturally  more  abhorrent  to  him  than  the  eternal  simper 
or  the  sardonic  grin  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  countenances  of 
s(mie  of  his  neighbours.  Mr.  Dull  has  the  reputation  of  loving 
a  good  joke,  and  of  not  being  over-scrupulous  on  the  score  of 
(Itiicacy  in  his  amusements ;  the  broader  the  farce  the  better-— 
Falstatf*,  lludibras,  and  the  heroes  of  Smollet  to  wit.  But  then, 
be  has  not  been  accustomed  to  laugh  at  every  thing.  He  has 
kind-hcarteil  tears  to  shed  for  human  suflfering,  and  does  not 
understand  how  broken  vows,  and  broken  hearts,  and  profligate 
principles,  and  eternal  misery  can  be  made  a  subject  for  drollery. 
The  Parisian  sang-froid — he  cannot  well  pronounce  the  word, 
tfid  (hanks  God  he  has  no  synonyme  for  it  in  his  native  tongue, 
lie  does  nut  like,  and  we  trust  never  will  like,  to  have  his  best 
feelings,  his  most  ennobling  sentiments,  his  religious  ho|)C8  made 
tlie  fuel  of  tlippant  or  malignant  ridicule.  And  till  he  does,  he 
will  never  relish  the  polished  diabolism  of  Don  Juan. 

There  is  a  combination  of  humour  and  pathos  which  is 
thoroughly  English  ;  or,  when  we  think  of  Goldsmith,  who 
bu  80  perfectly  exemplified  it,  we  ought  rather  to  say  thoroughly 
Irish.  The  humour  of  Burns,  however,  is  not  less  chaste  and 
Batural.  Cowper  is  playful  rather  than  comic.  Pope*s  is  the 
p^ection  of  wit.  Swift  has  coarse  but  genuine  humour.  But 
in  Fielding,  Suiollet,  and  Sterne,  wc  have  the  most  characte¬ 
ristic  displays  of  true  English  humour,  mixed  up,  however, 
whli  less  innocent  ingredients.  The  cold-blooded  facetiousness 
^  the  Author  of  Don  Juan  is  in  perfect  contrast  with  all  these 
rtrious  styles,  and  though  less  coarse  and  broad^js,  in  fact,  far 
niore  licentious  than  that  of  the  most  exceptional  of  our  comic 
Writers.  (\)lmaii  and  l\;ter  Pindar  Ere  more  profane  in  their 
language,  hut  not  in  their  spirit.  Smollet  and  Swift  have  gone 
iiniucasurahly  greater  lengths  in  nastiness  ;  hut  the  tendency  of 
Wd  Byron's  anonymous  po<*(ry  is  to  inflict  a  still  more  deep  and 
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(leiully  taint  on  the  iinat;! nation.  Their  (loscrijitions  only  quick¬ 
en  (he  pulse  and  pollute  the  uieinory  ;  liis  are  adapted  to  harden 
the  heart. 

In  our  review  of  Mazeppa,^  we  adverteil  to  the  first  portion 
of  the  poem  to  which  we  now  allude.  A  third  and  fourth  part 
liiive  since  appeareil,  of  which,  lor  similar  reasons,  we  shall  de- 
eline  to  take  any  further  notice,  eonsidcriiij^  it  as  very  queo- 
(ionahle  policy  to  expatiate,  even  in  terms  of  condemnatiuQ, 
on  that  which  allures  hy  its  genius,  as  nuich  as  it  ollends  by  iu 
impiety.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  read  the  worst  production!! 
of  Lord  llyron  without  admiration  of  his  talents;  and  the  ad¬ 
miration  so  extorted  from  us,  is  an  unwholesome  feeling.  Ad¬ 
miration  is  a  eom|)laeent  sentiment,  and  such  a  sentiiucnt  in¬ 
dulged  in  such  a  reference,  is  a  concession  to  vice. 

I'he  pn^sent  Writer  would,  prohuldy,  not  court  a  coiuptrison 
with  Lord  Ryron,  on  the  score  of  poetical  talent,  and  he  may 
justly  claim  not  to  share  iu  his  condemnation.  “  Roup!  ctNoir” 
is  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  jmems  of  the  style  we  lute 
seen,  and  it  contains  some  verj  spirited  passaj^es.  Humour  is 
not  the  Author’s  forte,  nor  is  his  wit  always  of  the  best  kind ; 
hut  he  can  he  both  playful  and  pathetic.  The  subject,  indeed, 
is  full  of  horrid  interest — the  Ciamin^-tahle.  Wc  ^ive  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  own  account  of  the  poem. 

‘  The  following  tritle  was  written  in  the  midst  of  the  dissipated 
scenes  which  it  attempts  rather  to  sketch  than  to  describe  i  imagi¬ 
nation  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  almost  every  circumstance 
alluded  to  was  w  itnessed  :  and  every  scene  introduced,  copied  and 
coloured  from  life.  Should  it  prove  fortunate  enough  to  anord  half 
an  hour's  amuse'inent  to  such  us  are  in  no  danger  of  infection  from 
the  spirit  of  play  which  constitutes  the  epidemic  of  a  Parisian  atmo¬ 
sphere;  or  act  us  a  preventive  against  the  disease,  in  one  caicoutof 
a  hundred,  with  such  as  are  in  the  way  of  contagion,  it  will  be  more 
than  is  exjK'clcd,  and  all  that'is  desired  by  the  Author.' 

Ill  Paris,  the  iiouife  vt  AoiV  tables  are  stated  to  rifle  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  amount  of  1*2,000,000  francs  per  annum,  of  which  tivo 
thirds  arc  ‘  paid  to  the  government  for  its  recognition  !’  This  is 
worse  than  Nlr.  Vansiliarl’.s  l^)llery  schemes,  or  the  ale-house 
and  spirit  system,  which  ' makes  the  drunkcimess  of  the  lower 
orders  so  important  an  article  of  our  ways  and  means. 

•'  If  then,’  adds  tlie  Author,  ‘  the  Parisian  Administration^  as  the 
proprietors  are  designated,  can  pay  a  direct  tax  of  8,000,000  francs, 
independent  of  the  expenses  of  thtir  several  establishments,  md 
make  fortunes  beside — to  w  hat  must  the  unincumbered  profits  of  the 
London  Administration  anirkfnt  ?  I'or  it  will  be  necessary  to  apprise 
l)ut  few,  that  liouf^c  rt  Snir  has  found  its  way  to  England  ;  or  that 
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PnUMftil  is  hardly  surpassed  by  tlic  Palais  Hagai  itself  in  ibe  num¬ 
ber  of  its  Mahons  dc  jcu* 

Tlic  first  two  or  three  pa^es  of  the  poem  have  an  unproiniMin|jr 
faiH€9*iy  wbieh  is  not  at  all  relieved  by  the  uniueaiiin^  Yub^arinin 
in  the  fourlli  line  of  the  first  stanza.  Canto  1.  is  an  attempt  to 
fxplair.  the  game, — not  ii  very  successful  one  ;  uinl  the  reader  is 
almost  tempted  to  think  the  Poet  speaks  reason  when  he  says : 

*  1  wi^h  I’d  left  this  measure  to  such  hands  as 
Frere,  Byron,  Barry  Cornwall — faith  I  do  ! 

’Twas  certainly,  when  I  began  these  stanzas. 

My  purpose  to  describe  the  Game ;  but,  to 
Speak  truth,  this  **  old  ottava  rima,**  grand  as 
It  may  be  thouglit,  is  like  a  tight  new  shoe, 

Which  pinches  me  so  sore  at  every  motion. 

That  1  shall  not  attempt  it,  I’ve  a  notion/ 

Canto  11.  introduces  us  to  the  Palais  Iloyal. 

‘  It  is  a  focus  where  each  principle 
Of  thought  and  act  concentrate  to  a  spot ; 

Where  gold  is  most  omnipotent,  and  will 

Buy  love  or  lace — there’s  nothing  can’t  be  bought ; 

A  world  in  miniature,  where  equal  skill 
Is  taught  in  sin  and  science — ^oi/i  arc  taught ! 

With  dancing,  fencing,  metaphysics,  cheating. 

And  other  things  which  don’t  abide  rc|K'ating. 

*  It  is  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  impels 
Warm  poison  thro’  her  wanton  arteries  ; 

The  honeycomb  of  vice,  whose  thousand  cells 
Pour  forth  the  buzzing  multitude  one  sees ; 

Loose  trowser’d  beaux,  and  looser-moral’d  belles; 

With  ancient  quizzes  underneath  the  trees 
Beading  the  daily  journals,  or  conversing; 

And,  here  and  there,  a  black-eyeil  Griscite  nursing. 

*  Here  new>come  English  ladies  flock  to  stare 
At  all  the  wonders  with  their  sleepy  faces : 

Pm  often  lead  to  think,  1  do  declare. 

The  ugliest  come  on  purpose  to  disgrace  us: 

Their  clothes  toss’d  on  with  pitchforks  us  it  were; 

And  marching  more  like  grenadiers  than  graces ; 

W  hilst  Paris  dames,  wdio  don’t  approve  their  fashion, 

Survey  them  with  satirical  compassion. 

*  But,  now  and  then,  a  form  goes  gliding  by 
Such  as  might  hover  round  a  poet’s  dream; 

Tl)c  check  of  rose,  the  large,  the  laughing  eye. 

As  blue  as  heaven— 4)eaven  in  its  beam! 

Lips  that  were  made  to  smile,  and  make  us  sigh — 

And  limbs — but  these  might  lead  me  from  my  theme; 

In  short,  near  such  the  French  look  sometimes  sooty. 

And  Britain  is  again  my  land  of  beauty. 
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*  And,  though  our  couutryoion  dresit  well  in  genera^ 
Some  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  ^  '#.51^ 

(With  faces  that  might  compliinunt  a  (Uueral) 

They  come  U)  Paris  to  wear  out  old  clothes:  '  ‘ 

The  natives  might  be  led  to  think  our  men  arc  aW‘  ‘Yt  * 
As  shabby  as  tncmsclvcs,  to  iudee  by  those. 


As  shabby  as  themselves,  to  judge  by  those. 
Some  8|>ort  outrageous  fashions  out  of  date — •  *’ 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  ^it.'* 

*  But  Sluki  sonietiroes  exports  a  daialy  over^ 
Or,  in  more  luotk'ru  phrase,  an  exijuuite  ; 

(Being  delicate  they  always  cross  by  Dover) 

To  shew  us  exiles  how  a  coat  sliould  tit. 

Now  don’t  mistake,  or  think  I  mean  to  cover 
This  cast  with  ridicule — O  far  from  it ! 

I’m  told  they’re  lady-like  and  harmless  creatures. 
With  something  of  herroaphroditish  features.* 
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From  the  description  of  Frcscati  in  Canto  Ill.,  webornArtlic 
following  stanf  as  to  complete  the  groiipc.  \ 

*  And  here  I've  marked  a  sort  of  non-dcscript —  p  , 


Half  clown,  half  daudy: — but  the  Chcapsidc  hop 
Betray’d  the  cruel  secret,  tho*  equipped  .  ^  ,  t 


Tout  d  la  mode  Fraucaise  from  toe  to  top  ;  , 

A  mctamorj>Uosed  cocxney,  wlio  had  sllpj)cd  ?  •  „ 

His  girtlw;  but  having  from  the  shipwrecked  §h6p 
Saved  something,  strikes  his  creditors  with  wonder, 


By  turning  petit  mdUre  and  French  Jimdcr^ 
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*  And  some  make  magic  fortunes,  playing  thus 
^  '  At  blindman’s  butt'  wiui  hazard  in  the  stocks ;  '  ,  ^  . 

And,  if  they  do,  they  keep  a  pretty  fuss— 


And,  if  they  do,  they  keep  a  prettj"  fuss—  “ 

Take  consequential  airs,  an  Opera  box,  ’ 

With  other  things  too  tedious  to  discuss;  ,  IttA 

The  pity  is,  inveterate  nature  baulks  I A 

Their  aim;  because  it  follows  not  that  when 
Men  grow  in  wealth  they  must  grow  gentlemen.  ■  ’‘iT 

•  Oh  no!  for  tho*  like  Esop’s  frog  they  swell  * 

To  emulate  our  bulls  of  high  degree,  ‘ 

Ay  sometimes  till  they  burst,  they  might  as  well  *  ■ 

Attempt  to  quench  the  sun,  or  drain  tlic  sea :  -  ^  ^  * 

The  tiling’s  impossible;  for  let  me  tell  ^ 

Them  plainly,  Uie  distinotion'sei^  to  bo  ■  (M 
As  wide  between  our  ••  exquisites”  ami  these  ^ 

As  ’tween  a  lack  of  guineas  and  rupees, 

•  •  •  •  ’  ♦  '  ♦  ‘ 

*  The  camp  may  liave  it*s  fame,  the  court  its  gW^iiyi 

Tlic  theatre  it’s  wit,  the  board  it’s  mirtli:  ^7  * 

But  there’s  a  calm,  a  quiet  haven,' where  '  ^  Hlall 


As  ’tween  a  lack  of  guineas  and  rupees. 


Hit'S  for  shelter— the  domestic  hearth! 
If  this  be  'comfortless,  if  lliis  be  drear, 
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HoMyt  ei  Noir. 


It  needf  not  hope  to  find  a  haunt  on  earth : 

Elsewhere  we  may  be  careless,  gay,  caressed— 

But  here,  and  only  here,  we  can  be  bUit  !* 

*  0,  senseless,  soulless,  worse  than  both  were  he 
Who,  slighting  all  the  heart  should  hoard  with  pride, 
Could  waste  his  nights  in  losel  reveW, 

And  leave  his  bosom’s  partner  to  abide 
The  anguish  women  feeh  who  love,  and  see 
Themselves  deserted,  and  their  hopes  destroyed 
Some  dealing  one,  perhaps,  who  hides  her  tears,' 

And  struggles  at  a  smile  when  he  appears  ! 

*  Enough !  Frescati  is  my  subject  now ; 

And  many  pass  their  night  beneath  its  dome. 

Who  leave  none  such  to  sorrow  o’er  the  vow 
That  binds  them  to  a  libertine;  but  roam 
Because,  (and  'tis  some  cause,  we  must  allow,) 

Altho*  they  have  a  house,  they’ve  not  a  home; 
Exchanging  frowns  and  yawns— connubial  blisses  1 
For  music,  feasting,  dancing,  smiles,  and  kisses. 

*  So,  what  with  gaming,  taking  ice,  and  billing. 
Discussions  on  the  charter  or  a  feather. 

Lounging  on  sofas,  waltzing  or  quadrilling. 

With  casual  observations  on  the  weather — 

**  The  winter  here  1  think  is  vastly  chilling”— 

Poles,  Turks,  and  Persians — all  the  world  together,— 
They  keep  it  gayly  up,  the  pillow  scorning. 

At  least  till  six  or  seven  in  the  mominir.’ 


At  least  till  six  or  seven  in  the  morning.’ 

Canto  IV.,  *  the  Salon,*  describes  the  gambling  table.  We 
turn  back  to  the  first  Canto  for  a  striking  picture. 

’  Nay,  desperate  Want  itself  comes  here  to  game, 

Altho’  the  turning  of  a  card  may  be 

As  death  :  look  on  him !  woman’s  grief  were  tame 

Reside  that  speechless  stare  of  agony. 

Tlie  vilest  passions  which  the  heart  mflame 
Hun  riot  in  their  brute  ferocity ; 

And  joy  and  anguish  wear  the  ruffian  die. 

With  all  to  wound  the  ear,  and  shock  the  eye. 

’  And  oH,  a  looker  on  the  scene  alone, 

^or,  tho’  you  smile  in  doubt,  ’tis  not  less  true,) 

My  heart  hath  quailed  to  hear  that  horrid  tone, 

Half  sigh,  half  sob — the  deep  breath’d  **  Sacr£  DUu  /’* 

Burst  from  a  luckless  wretch  with  eye  of  stone. 

Convulsive  .heek,  and  lips  of  deaths  own  hue ; 

Throbbed  as  he  broke  away,  to  madness  wrought. 

Perhaps— but  fancy  shudders  at  the  thought! 

'  Vet.  whoso  visited  the  Morgue  next  mom, 

Had  found,  it  might  be,  from  the  Seine’s  dull  tide 
Already  dragged,  a  tight  l^at  well  might  warn— 

Stretched  on  his  back,  the  ghastly  suicide  ! 
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Ilis  t*yc  uncloeeil ;  his  gurracnu,  suiincti  and  loro, 
ilung  from  the  drear  and  dripping  welt,  to  guide 
Some  idle  glance  tperhapfii  to  fix  upon 
The  cold  aturk  ieatures  of  a  sire  or  son  I*  , 

The  portraits  are,  we  doubt  nut,  from  the  HTe, 


- *  I’ve  met  originals,  however 

Among  the  rest  a  man  of  parchment  lip, 

And  eye  so  frozen  that  it  made  one  shiver  :  , 

Hut,  if  a  cold  sardonic  sndle  should  slip  .  , 

Athwart  his  features  w  itti  convulsive  quiver, 

^'IVas  strangled,  like  a  goblin,  at  its  birth. 

And  seem’d  the  very  aiUipode  to  mirth. 

«  Nor  moved  those  voiupire  features,  save,  (lerclumce. 

When  some  esuited  prodigal  unrolled 
The  sheaf  of  bilkts  w  hich  he  eyed  askanct'. 

Or  rashly  |Hied  the*  slake  of  miuted  gold  ; 

Hut  then  his  sunk  st^ulehral  eye  would  dance 
Delighted,  just  as  if  U  soothed  the  old 
'fransgressur’s  spleen,  beholding  such  an  one 
Undo  himself,  us  he  had  been  undone. 

*  Such  is  the  blighted  slave  whose  life  Unth  passed^ 
Jleartless  and  hardened,  in  this  atniottphere  :  • 

A  being  by  his  denon-iiacsion  east. 

Like  Cain,  froin  social  haunts  and  all  that’s  dear;  '  ‘  ^ ' 

Without  one  human  feeling  to  tlie  last,  ’’ 

Heyond  that  avarice  which  drags  him  here  ;  ■  * 

Till,  like  a  bar  consumed  by  inward  rust,  t  •  ^  la  I 

Die  heart,  before  the  frame,  is  turn’d  to  dust.  , 


‘  To  such  a  close  the  gamester’s  progress  leads—  • 
Rank,  feeling,  wealth,  and  renutatioo  gone  ;  noit 

And  Fortune  seldom  favours  nim  who  needs — 

O  no  \  the  rich,  the  fool,  the  knave  hath  won;  . 

Hut  he  whose  heart  at  every  venture  bleeds,  ,  .  , 

Who  plays  for  life  and  death,  departs— undone  !  .  ^ 

As  if  some  scoffing  devil  mounted  guard. 

Lest  chance  itself  should  turn  one  winning  card. 


‘  Behold  yon  stripling — horysoe’er  he  stakes. 

Dame  Fortune  veers  obsequious  to  his  whim; 

Nay,  older  sinners  take  the  side  he  bikes. 

And  absolutely  win  by  following  him  :  ^  ’ 

Note  the  triumphant  smile  with  which  be  shakes 
'file  rattling  ixHirif!  whilst  his  eye>baJls  swim 
Like  one  in  love  or  liquor,  wild  and  warm, 

And  quite  n^lved  to  take  the  fates  by  storm  \ 

•  Now  murk  his  mid-aged  neighbour— foiled  and  arbssed— 
Some  unexf>cctcd  turn  is  sure  to  mat 
Each  hope  of  w  inning  wln  n  it  flatters  most, 

As  it  mischance  ha<l  Hiiote  him  with  her  star! 
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Born  to  estates  a  title's  flaw  liaih  Io«t-^ 

Force<l  from  liis  own  good  hall  to  wamler  tiir*^ 

A  trcMnbling  hand  the  latest  stako  hath  spread. 

And  morn  may  hear  his  infants  cry  for  broad** 

The  last  line  oi'tliis  Canto,  wliioli  oloseH  a  suitable  apostrophe 
to  the  *  accursed  ^atne'  with  a  fool’s  laii^h,  is  an  instance  of  the 
wretdied  taste  into  which  a  writer  is  in  inimiiienl  danger  of  being 
betrayed  by  aiming  at  the  serio*comio. 

I  ('autos  V.  and  VI.  are  entitled  The  Sharfier,  and  TlieOuil- 
I  lotine.  They  contain  some  very  graphical  sketchca,  and  some 
irry  serviceable  hints  to  those  wlio  are  designing  a  trip  (o  Paris. 

‘  — ’tis  a  wild-goose  choce 
Tor  those  who  contemplate  economising, 

To  post  towards  Paris — quite  as  well  repair 
To  Fetter-lane  in  search  of  country  air. 

*  Avoid  it!  if  for  notliing  but  to  shun 
This  all-involving  snake,  this  Rouge  el  Soiff 
Which,  fell  a^«  those  that  folded  Labcoon, 

Strangles  the  flrnicst  resolution;  for 

1  can’t  just  now  recall  a  single  one 
Who  had  the  means  to  play,  and  did  not;  nor 
Five  who  escaped  its  gripe  before  they  knew 
The  odds  ’tween  san.^  souci  and  suns  air  tons* 

On  (he  whole,  we  shall  be  well  pleased  with  some  more  sketches 
from  the  same  hand,  provided  he  will  laugh  only  In  the  right 
place,  and  weed  his  wit  of  vulgarisms. 

The  Miscellaneous  Poems  are  ail  of  them  olegknt,  and  bear 
marks  of  an  accomplished  mind.  Home  of  tlMiin  might  have 
Numbered  in  the  portfolio,  without  rcoderlng  (he  volume  less 
raluibie ;  hut  these,  probably,  recomiiitfiided  Uieinselves  to  the 
Author  by  the  recollectious  conucoteil  with  them.  There  are 
tbundant  indications  of  taste  and  feeling  in  his  poetry,  and  in 
I  ’ucii  cases  we  arc  not  fastidious  critics.  We  shall  make  room 
I  fur  the  p(M‘m  that  has  most  pleaseil  us. 

‘  To  on  Infant. 

‘  When  cherub’  smiles  give  place 
To  full  and  flowing  tears, 

My  Infant  I  in  thy  face 
I  see  the  chart  of  yeors ; 

Each  smile  a  joy  bestowing. 

Eacli  tear  a  grief  fofcshcwiug. 

*  Hut,  young  one !  it  appears, 

They  difler  in  aiiiount; 

^  One  minute  tells  more  tears 

Than  a  day  of  smiles  can  count. 

How  many  clouds  wc  gaze  on 
For  our  the  Iris  pKiys  on  I 
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Houge  H  iVoir. 

*  day  th«  sunbeam  glows* 

But  toon  its  rays  must  set ; 

Thro*  morn  and  midnight  flows  ^  * 

The  sobbing  rivulet. 

Thus  joy  a  while  keeps  glowing,  ;  ,  •  » 

But  grief  for  ever  flowing. 

*  My  cup  of  hope  is  quaff’d,  •.  f 

Y'et  this  I’ll  hope  for  thee—  , 

Be  thou  the  green  young  graft 
Upon  the  leafless  tree; 

And  hopes  ’twere  vain  to  nourish, 

De  found  in  thee  to  flourish. 

*  Thy  years  a  halcyon  train 
Of  blessings  smiling  round ; 

That  bliss  1  sought  in  \'ain 
To  find— by  thee  be  found: 

May  love  and  friendship  bless  thee. 

Nor  woe  nor  want  oppress  thee.’ 

*  Tho*  others’  emblem  be 
The  deadly  cypress  shade, 

Be  thine  the  citron  tree 
That  knows  not  how  to  fade ; 

But  through  each  change  of  weather, 

Bears  fruit  and  flowers  together.  ^ 

*  Thy  childhood  be  as  ,  gay 
As  spring.tidc  just  begun ; 

Thy  youtli  a  bright  May  day, 

And  ardent  as  its  sun; 

Thy  prime,  midsummer — sweeping 
O’er  harvests  ripe  and  reaping. 

*  Nor  let  thy  sun’s  decline 

One  noble  thought  assuage ; 

But  rather,  like  old  wine. 

Grow  generous  with  age. 

Thro’  life  thy  soul  be  chainless, 

In  death  thy  name  be  stainless. 

*  And  when  he  wlio  writes  this  verse. 

Shall  smile  not  nor  repine. 

Be  thou  beside  his  hearse — 

He  could  not  look  on  thine! 

And,  when  thy  shroud  is  o'er  thee. 

May  a  son  of  tlune  deplore  thee.’  pp.  lOi— 7. 
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Art  XI.  A  Mtdkai  Guide  to  the  Cheltenham  IVaierSt  ointaining  Ob-- 
^rvallons  on  tlieir  Nature  and  Froj^iw  i  the  Diteaaet  in  which' 
they  arc  beneBcial  or  liurtful ;  with. the  Rules  to  he  obtenred  during 
their  Use.  By  William  Gibney»  MJ3.  Graduate  ot'  the  Univenkj 
of  Edinburgh ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society;  one  of  the 
Physicians  to  the  Cheltenham  Dispensary,  &c.  F2mo.  pp.  16^. 
Price  4^.  Gd.  London,  1821. 

PUBLlCATlONSof  this  nature  have  been  no  often  made  the 
vehicles  of  disgusting  egotism  aud  sheer  quackery,  that  it  ia 
with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  we  are  able  to  prescNit  to  our. 
readers  so  unassuming,  impartial,  and  rcs|>ectabte  a  work  as  that 
before  us.  I'he  Author  has  not  attempted  to  shew  us  that  the 
ChcUenhaiu  waters  will  do  every  thing^  but  be  shews  that, 
under  suitable  maimgeiuont,  they  will  do  muck  ;  and  points  out, 
with  considerable  |>ersp(ctiity  and  conciseness,  those  maladies, 
tod  (lie  peculiar  stages  of  such  maladies,  as  arc  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  their  administration.  And,  with  not  less  candour, 
the  Author  states  explicitly,  the  principal  forms  of  disease  iu 
which  the  waters  would  be  eitlier  useless  or  positively  injurious. 
We  are  disposed  to  recommend  this  little  work  not  only  to  our 
l^eiieral  readers,  but  to  Dr.  Qibney's  brethren  in  the  profession, 
IS  furnishing  an  accurate  view  of  the  cases  which  might  be  ad- 
viDtageously  removed  to  Cheltenham  ;  to  which  place,  we  are 
pmuaded,  many  patients  are  sent  without  any  such  distinct  ideas 
ofthe  pro|)erties  of  the  waters, 'or  any  such  definite  directions  for 
ibeiruse,  as  every  practitioner  ought  to  possess,  and  every  pa- 
limt  to  receive. 

Dr.  Gibney  is  fully  aware  that  the  change  of  scene  and  of 
habits  which  accompanies  a  residence  at  Cheltenham,  has  a  very 
important  share  in  producing  its  salutary  ert*ects;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
the  Doctor  may  be  unconscimisly  inclined  to  expect  more  from 
(he  waters  themselves  than  persons  at  a  distance,  and  without 
hit  natural  predilections,  would  be  apt  to  anticipate.  But  the 
character  of  integrity  is  so  prominently  8tain|>ed  on  the  present 
^ork,  that  even  should  the  merits  of  the  Clicltenham  waters 
have  been  extolled  to  the  very  extent,  or  even  somewhat  beyond 
their  ne  plus  ultra,  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  statemeut  is 
founded  on  decided  conviction.  ,  ^ 

In  treating  of  the  cuianeoue  affeciione  which  indicate,  or 
contra-in<licate,  the  use  of  the  waters,  the  Author  employs  the 
term  herpetic  with  less  precision  than  we  could  wish, 
f  he  genus  herpes  having  been  distinctly  includeti  in  the  order  of 
by  the  incomparable  Willan  and  his  indefatigable  co- 
cdjulor,  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  avoid,  even  in  popular 
ji*^age,  any  expressions  which  may  serve  to  |>erpetuate  an  in- 
*t‘»tinct  nomenclature  of  Disease.  We  would,  indeed,  suggwt 
to  the  Author,  in  (he  event  of  a  second  edition,  the  projwiety  of 


W2  Waril’s  Deiign  of  the  iiatth  of  Christ  L,vf4auwd. 

(Mnini^  rather  more  exAcUy  the  chartctem  of  amne  other  c«. 
taneoti^  compUintfi  to  which  he  alludes.  The  excliarY;»e,  aUt 
of  aiirh  wnnU  a?t  ciKtema,  idiopathic,  <itrumoua,  aynovial,  Ilc. 
for  simple  Knj^li^ih  terms,  or  the  addition  of  short  note*  by  wi^ 
of  explanation,  wonid  render  the  work  still  more  intelligible 
i^neral  readers.  It  is  hut  justice,  however,  to  add,  that  Dr. 
Qihney  has  usually  expressed  himself  with  great  simplicity,  and 
haa  evidently  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  technicalities  of  the 
Jicicnce. 


Art.  XIL  The  Design  of  the  Death  of  Christ  Erj^ined ;  and  lu 
Influence  in  constraining  Christians  to  **  live  to  him  who  died  for 
•*  them/'  enforced  :  in  a  Sermotu  By  William  Ward,  5^raroporf. 
Bvo.  Price  Is.  (kl.  London.  IH'iK). 

E  roust  not  pass  over  this  very  striking  Sermon.  Having, 
however,  noticed  so  much  at  large  the  Author's  Farew^ 
Letters,  to  which  this  Discourse  would  form  an  admirable  ap¬ 
pendix,  we  shall  content  ourselvtsi  with  stating  that,  by  its  an* 
affected  eloquence,  not  less  than  hy  its  momentous  topic,  U  re¬ 
commends  itself  most  |K)wcrl'ully  to  the  classes  to  which  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  addreHS('<l ;  *  to  parents  and  heads  of  families,  to  Sua* 

*  day-scho4)l  teachers,  and  to  the  pastors  and  memhers  ufClirU- 

*  tian  Societies  formed  on  the  iiiile|»endent  plan,  througlaivt 
^  (ireat  Britain.’  The  concluding  passage  would  amply  justify 
language  of  still  higher  encomium.  We  most  earnestly  recoiB* 
mend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 

•  We  need  not  enter  into  the  pro<»f«,  tliat  a  life  founded  on  priocipifs 
so  mean  and  sclliiih  must  end  in  disappointment.  The  fact  is,  no  man 
have  been  found  too  cunning  for  G^:  **  whatsoever  a  roan  soweth,  thtt 
•hail  he  reap.*'  Men,  all  men,  w  ill  be  for  ever  and  ever  w  hat  they  ww« 
througii  life.  Not  a  grain  of  the  seed  sow  n  in  time,  but  wliat  will  bat 
ia  time  and  through  eternity  its  own  fruit.  The  tree  which  thou  dmp 
pUntesL,  O  iuuuortal,  of  iu  fruit  alialt  thou  partake  forever.  Kothia| 
which  now  obtains  a  ftcat  in  Uiy  heart,  or  becomes  an  overt  act.  cia)a 
indifferent,  since  it  must  and  will  Live  for  ever.  By  the  merits  of  Chiia 
bcliocrs  will  attain  to  life  eternal,  but  the  history  of  that  life  flCfad 
will  bear  the  motto,  “  Whatsoever  a  man  sow’eth — that— that  dlal^ 
he  reap.'*  **  One  star  difl'creth  from  another  star  in  glory,  so 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.**  And  thus  a  life  of  i»elHsliiie&s  iovanililj 
ends  in  diiMippointment  in  some  shape  or  other.  There  is  an  inief*** 
ble,  m  eternal  connection  between  actions  and  their  fruit,  and  ne^ 
or  cunning  of  men  con  dissolve  it.  **  He  that  soweth  sparingty'thP 
reap  also  aparingly,  and  he  Uut  soweth  bountifully  shall  rasp  ^ 
bountifully.**  ^  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  sliall  ol'  the  flesh  rdf 
corruption,  but  he  that  hOweUi  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  Uie  Spirild# 
everlastiug." 

‘  But,  he  wluj  lias  lived  to  himself,  shall  arise  to  shita#  ••• 
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ntrltoUwg  contempt.’*  ‘  I  set  before  lliec  a  heavenly  life,  a  glorious 
« career  of  Christian  benevolence  ;  and  my  grace  should  have  bees 

*  pvri^ted  in  thy  mrakneiia.  But  thou  preferredtt  a  partial  view  of 
I  tbv  o«m  interests,  and  tlmu  livedst  to  thyself.  Absorbed  in  secs* 
t  engagements,  thou  raisedst  a  noble  mansion ;  thou  elevatedst 

*  it))’  (amity  to  tlic  highest  dignities,  and  tlie  name  of  t^y  house  htt 

*  survived  the  ravages  of  centuries.  But  sec — tlie  world  is  on  hret 

*  Biihold  !  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  !  What  sliare  hast  theu  in 

*  this  new  creation  ?  N  there  one  soul  on  those  thrones  which  them 

*  iiMt  instrumenully  raised  thither  ?  Is  there  one  scene  to  the  beautiek 

*  of  which  tliou  hast  contributed  ?  None.  All  thy  all  thy 

*  projects,  tiave  perished  in  the  great  condugration,  and  thou  art  Im 

*  itmie,  since  all  earthly  connections  are  dis^ved,  for  ever  to  rellncC 

*  mi  the  incxnrcssihle  f^ly  and  turpitude  of  a  life  which  has  been  can» 

'  laiaed  on  a  base'  and  fruitless  eifort  to  make  self  the  object  ol' adorn- 

*  lion  and  service,  while  the  Deity  and  all  the  creatureahave  been  made 

*  to  **  serve  w  ith  thy  sins.”  Go,  infatuated  wretch,  oterniu  is  bdbre 

*  thee :  a  goil  for  a  moment,  a  miserable  reptile  for  ever.  Hadst  tboo 

*  lived  to  me,  1  had  made  tin  e  a  •*  son  and  an  heir  of  God.**  ’  Tholi 

*  hail  lived  to  tf lysc  lf :  thyself  in  rains  shtU  be  to  thee  the  oaly  objtct 

*  of  conteinplation  amidst  the  solitudes  and  unavailing  anguisk  of 

*  eternity !’  *  pp.  53— SI*. 


Aet.  XIII.  SELECT  LITEKARY  INFORMATION. 


h  tfm  *  Sr«md  Voiltitm'  of 

^ftcoe*  nf  *Vrmous,  prr.<t;li«!d  to  con- 
irt|atious  in  vanouit  part*  of  tliP  uuitt^l 
and  on  tk*  Enrupenn  Conti- 
Mit.  furuitluHl  by  their  re«(>ective  au¬ 
thor).  Abo,  a  new  edition  of  Vol.  I. 

lUviJ  Boott\  is  preparing  for 
^ication ,  “  A  Li'tter  to  the  Rev.  T. 
E.  Vitibns.  M.A.  F.R.S.,  relativa  to 
^lUpiy  (iaserted  in  tbu  TOtb  Numbar 
the  Kdinbtirgb  Review)  to  Mr.  Gud- 
ybS  Iftijairy  coneerning  l\>pulat)ou;** 
a  which  the  erront‘oaslles^  of  the  Theo- 
of  Mt.  Matlhua  will  be  more  fully 
iwivstrd. 

As  edition  of  Mattbime’t  Greek  Gram- 
tSw,  abridged  for  the  uve  of  achoots, 
^wtned  fpoo)  the  Germao,  null  be 
Vfltt  the  Cbriatmafc  vacntHHi. 

Ila  Rav.  M.if1c  VTilks  is  preparing  an 
Wbih  rdiuon  of  tlic  Old  Ceveruiol,  by 
Sc  lAieime. 

the  Rev.  It,  p.  Border  lias  iu  tbc 
Mental  Discipline,  or  Hints  on 
w*C^ivilioM  of  Intalieclual  lieluta, 
particularly  to  siufknts  ia 
and  younfr  preachers. 

A  lr<.a;i*c  i»ii  the  Go){*cl  CiNcslitulioii, 


the  Inst  work  nf  the  late  Rev.  W m,  Bna- 
tMi,  w«ili  a  slMsrt  account  of  kis  lUa  ami 
writing*,  will  mikmi  ba  published. 

Dr.  ti«o.  Darlsog  has  ia  ilia  iweas,  a 
Treatise  on  Discasaa  of  ibe  Livtw^  aad 
on  some  of  the  affections  usually  deno¬ 
minated  bilious. 

Memoirs  of  tbc  Cufebralad  Peraona 
composinfr  the  Kit  Cat  (Hub^  with  aa 
acouuut  of  tbc  origin  of  the  aisociatioi^ 
w’iU  soon  appear  in  a  large  quarto  vulnme, 
illustraUxI  by  forty-eight  portraiu  from 
the  original  paintings  by  Sir  Godirry 
Koeller. 

A  now  edition  of  tlie  complete  works 
of  Demoatbenes,  nrkh  the  various  read, 
iofs,  under  the  directioo  of  ProCesaor 
Sck^cr,  ia  in  tlta  press,  and  will  a|^ 
pour  early  in  tha  uext  fear,  iu  sia 
yoloacs,  bvo. 

Mr.  PuUao  has  been  eofagod  fbraoao 
tiina  ill  araiijgiug  Petlalu/zi’li  System 
of  Mental  ArithiiKiic,  aid  expeota  lo 
publUb  it  in  the  cuu/m  of  oast  luoutk 

3'be  Boiuiiua  to  tbe  CambridiV  ?f*m 
ProbieiBs,  by  Mr.  Weight  of  TjdoiU 
CoHspe^  is  ill  a  state  of  grrat  forward- 
ni'.^s,  and  will  be  pubfisbed  in  llie  course 


SS4  List  of  Works  recently  Published. 


n/t  October  term.  Mr.  Wright  it  mleo 
oofogiid  upcai  o«  of  tl^coaiplHe 

vurks  of  Sir  boae  Ntwton,  whidi  will 
bo  pobkibed  in  porU;  the  Priocipia 
will  oppoir  first  with  •  adectloo  of  the 
'beti  notes. 

History  of  Tl  •tany  by  Pigootti, 
InUiiipirstd  ocoSBkiiMrf  Ehiny>  on 
the  ^rofTtn  of  ItoliSQ  Litfndtire,  hu 
been  tniiwleted  by  Mr.  Browning,  and 
will  be  jmted  in  tbe  courw  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  BU  Mgjcaty’a  Cooanl 
at  New  York,  hai  anode  conaiderable 
ooHediom  daring  bit  tuoceakire  jonmiea 
through  tapper  Canada,  retpecting  the 
Hiatery  of  the  North  American  Indiana, 
which  eith  many  other  iniereating  ma- 
teriata  and  oAcial  doeumenti  will  be 
ahortly  preaented  to  the  public. 

||f«  Landseer  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 


cation,  Sabean  Researches,  with 
of  wulpSuwd  tifaets,  Re.  ft  k  mki, 
ed  to  apprar  la  the  month  of  F4mwa 
Mr.  J^iffe  haa  prepared  for  tht 
many  additional  Letters  Writtra  dmiv 
hit  Toot  in  Palealiae  and  the  Holy 
whiah  wiU  shortly  appw 
•ditiDa  of  bis  Ultefi%  ia  aboli.  | 
la  the  press,  and  shoiUy  witt  bt  pah. 
lirhad,  with  notes,  A  Key  to  tbe  hwim 
Eseroisea  coniainH  in  Lindley  Mnn^i 
EaglUb  6  rammer,  in  which  all^ 
•Ksmplea  will  he  parsed  st  foil  Iw^ 
and  in  the  syntactical  esampha,  Ifo 
rules  will  be  quoted,  latcadad  for  Ihi 
uce  of  aH  young  persoua  who  ars  uadp* 
ing  tbe  English  langnagc,  but  paitiea. 
larly  for  such  as  make  um  of  the  4a 
aerredly  popular  work  of  Mr.  Jdansy. 
By  J.  Harvey.  t  !  r  ' 
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cation  of  Opiaionsi  sad  oa,dlb#j^ 
jects.  giro.  8a.  boards.  M 

An  Accoont  of  a  Neb  TVoowi  la 
PaiatMif.  In  two  PmSa.  ^  PatfC  ifo 
marks  on  lU  general  corvmfMfomi 
with  tbe  peculiarities  of  the  VMim 
•choai.  Part  n.  Supplrmaitafy 
cKpiaoatory  of  tha  panoeast 
twUiaaoua  obaervatieoa  aa  tha  mlilf 
the  siateenUi  centory.  8vq.  I|jt. 


ASTiaymts* 

Aolfiailisa  ii  loaia.  Published  by. 
the  Baaietv  of  DifotUntL  e  voU.  royal 
Mha.  IfiL  IBs.  boards. 

The  first  volume  is  ateoond  edi* 
tidot  wh)i  considerable  additpms^  aud 
eit)i^  volame  wmy  be  had  separate.* 

Tbs  Hiaiary  sad  Aatiquitfoa  of  the 
Cbibatital  Cbwrab  of  Oxfoadf  ilUialra- 
ted  by  fS^raviagai  with  hiogrsphioal 
aaeodbtes  ^theLshops,  foe.  By  John 
Bvitllfo,  F.K  A.  Med.  dto.  IL  4a.'  Imp. 
4ta  A  fis  Bap.  soy.  fcKo,  4|.  4a, 

stoesAmr* 

Bfossolrv  of  the  Rew.  Joseph  HowvB. 
By  th#  Bsw.  Hai;h  Hoswll,  Reoior  of 
BaUaufh,  lak  of  Man.  Ifiaso.  da.  6d. 

Bfvtnnirt  of  Mhu  Mary  Ann  Burtani 
Isle  of  Kastish  Town.  Ifmo.  6s. 


Thom'aa  Johnson's  Beasm*  foi  Blji 
sswtisg  flrsai  tbe  Charch  of,KniM 
Ifimo.  3d.  ” 

A  Sersion  pmebed.  at  Iks  QmmShS 
of  King  George  the  Fourth,  b 
Chwvkh  of  Westminster,  Jotf  Imjjm 
By  Edward,  Lord  Archbkl^  Iftn 
4to.2s.  ) 

Cfovia  Aposiolica;  or  a  Kag  folN 
ApustoHc  Writings ;  being  ’an 
to  explaia  tha  scheme  of  the  BwiA 
and  the  priacipal  wsrda  and  fklbM 
used  by  the  Apuatba  is  da«siikl|  4 
By' the  Rev.  Joasab  UtnAemi/h 
Of  sauoo  cohUM  i9»a  afofiir: 


MISCSLLAnaOUS. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Hun.  Ed. 
mwad  Bsrka,  Vol.  V  IL  Conuining  bis 
tpBSBbao  is  Westminster  Halt  on  tbe 
ImpeaebaMst  of  Mr.  HaatisfSb.  With 
an  Istradoction  addressed  to  Lord  Via* 
etssnl  Miltoo.  By  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
ckiSlar.  4ta  9L  is. 

lacideata  of  ChiMhaod.  With  from* 
tiipiect.  fia.  6d«  half-bousd. 
ilal|ib  tkhaiii^  tha  Mbm.  By  Jef. 


